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CHAPTER  I. 

Suet  Canal — Port  Said — Lake  Menzaleh — The  Start — Rogues — Sand 
Su»rm — Bears — Ismailia — Crocodile  Lake — Murdere — Guy  FawkeB-r 
Jackal— The  Canoe— My  Bed. 

AT  Alexandria  we  took  off  the  cai-pet  that  had  covered  the 
Rob  Roy  daring  her  long  voyage  from  England  in  the 
good  ship  Tanjore. 

Her  polished  cedar  deck  glittered  in  the  African  sun,  and 
the  waves  of  a  new  sea  played  on  her  smooth  oak  sides. 

I  stepped  in  lighthearted,  for  a  six  months'  cruise,  and  the 
first  half-hour  round  the  crowded  harbour  showed  that  the 
Moslems  would  be  as  kind  in  their  welcome  of  the  little  craft 
as  the  Norsemen  had  been,  and  the  Swiss,  and  the  Indians  of 
Ottawa  in  my  other  journeys. 

The  dockyard  workmen  ran  to  see  the  canoe,  shouting,  in 
their  scant  attire.  The  sailors  of  a  hundred  vessels  gazed  at 
her  dark-blue  sails  and  gilded  silken  flag ;  even  the  lone  sen- 
try' on  the  walls  was  aroused  from  his  vacant  stare  to  look  at 
the  little  English  <'  Merkeb  "  that  skimmed  over  the  breakers. 

A  few  days  more,  and  the  Bob  Roy  came  to  Port  Said,  the 
bastling  town  of  wooden  shanties,  new  sprung  from  the  sand 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Suez  Canal.     No  other  place  so  small 
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has  so  large  a  Tariety  of  iDbabitaiits.  It  is  like  a  slice  of 
the  great  fair  at  Nijoi  Novgorod  in  Rnssia. 

When  the  canoe  touched  the  heach,  the  red  men  and  the 
white  ran  to  see  her,  and  gabbled  lond  ;  then  she  was  borne 
on  two  negroes'  shonlders  to  the  "  Grand  Hutel  de  France." 
Great  interest  was  shown  in  the  arrival  of  the  smallest  boat 
that  ever  jonrneyed  in  the  East,  and  it  will  be  entirely  the 
fanlt  of  the  narrator  if  her  delightful  voyage  does  not  fnlfil 
the  expectations  of  what  has  to  be  told.  It  was  novel 
indeed  to  paddle  thus  npon  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Kile,  bat  far 
more  when  the  Rob  Roy  essayed  the  Syrian  lakes  and  the 
rivers  and  seas  of  Palestine,  among  sacred  scenes  never 
opened  Ivcfore  to  the  travellers  gaze,  being  entirely  inacces- 
sible except  in  a  canoe.  These  we  are  to  meet  ferther  on, 
Meanwhile,  on  this  28th  of  October,  the  Rob  Roy  is  content 
to  start  at  a  slower  pace  and  in  e.isier  navigiilion. 

The  officials  of  the  Canal  Company  overwhelmed  me  with 
Itospitidily,  barely  concealing  a  suspicion  that  their  gaest 
was  at  least  half-crazy :  and  a  fortnight's  careful  observation 
on  mv  side  did  not  settle  tlie  question  whether  it  is  most 
difficult  to  cnt  a  canal,  to  keep  it  opon,  or  to  make  it  pay. 

A  hole  in  the  sand  is  an  excellent  place  for  sinking  capital. 
Ton  can  always  dig  it  deep  if  jieople  will  pay  the  diggers. 
Yon  can  even  keep  it  clear  if  you  pay  dredges  rather  than 
diridends.  When  Europe  or  Apia  or  Africa  is  at  war,  of 
conrse  the  canal  will  be  closed,  and  the  expenses  go  on,  and 
the  earnings  atop  ;  bnt  so  far  as  concerns  old  England,  we 
have  always  got,  at  Aden,  the  cork  at  one  end  of  the  bottle. 

The  ^'treets  ut  Port  Said  are  nothing  bnt  sand.  Men  fire 
at  sen-gnllB  among  the  shops ;  pelicans  toss  npon  the  waves, 
flamingoes  fly  over  the  honscs,  and  porpoises  tumble  in  the 
harbour.  Among  these  new  friends  the  Rob  Roy  sailed  over 
the  water,  and  at  the  taiiU  •i'lidte  all  the  guests  talked  abont 
her  intended  voyage  from  sea  to  sea ;  and  the  argnment  was 
closed  bj'  a  general  confession  that  "  Les  Anglais  sont  plus 
fhie  que  nons."     A  Frenchman  came  to  thank  me  for  a  Uttle 
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paper,  **  The  British  Workman  "  (in  French),  which  I  had 
given  to  him  at  Havre  last  summer,  before  leaving  that  port 
in  my  yawl  for  a  voyage  alone  over  the  broad  Channel  to 
Portsmouth.  Good  and  harm  may  be  done  in  this  as  in  other 
ways :  good  by  giving  as  a  present ;  harm  by  giving  as  a 
rebuke.  Critics  need  not  be  hard  upon  this  ready  way  of 
addressing  strangers,  while  their  own  clever  thoughts  are 
daily  proffered  to  each  of  us  in  London  streets.  Out  of  the 
cafk  to  ruminate  on  the  rise  of  nations,  we  are  challenged 
even  here  by  little  ink-faced  urchins,  who  rush  at  the  new 
traveller  with  "Black  shoes,  sare?"  Their  400  red-coated 
brother  shoeblacks  in  London  earn  £12,000  a  year. 

From  Map  L,  at  page  77,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  canal  at 
first  goes  through  Lake  Menzaleh,  a  vast  expanse  of  shallow 
water,  the  accumulation  of  what  trickles  through  the  soft 
dykes  along  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile.  The  lake, 
being  now  full  (in  October),  had  advanced  its  margin  close  to 
the  town  of  Port  ^aid.  About  six  weeks  afterwards  it  was 
at  nearly  the  same  level,  when  I  walked  to  see  the  '*  Gemileh 
mouth  *'  of  the  Nile,  where  a  fitful  stream  only  sometimes 
overflows  seawards.  At  my  next  visit  to  Menzaleh  (in 
March)  the  lake  had  receded  half  a  mile  from  the  swampy 
flats,  and  at  that  dry  season  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
seemed  most  complete,  which  tells  us  that  '*  the  seven  streams 
of  the  Nile  shall  fail.*'  Later  in  our  cruise  we  shall  spend  a 
pleasant  week  upon  Menzaleh. 

Meanwhile  we  launched  upon  the  calm  wide  lake  that 
reaches  away  to  a  far-ofl*  dimness. 

The  sun  was  hot,  the  wind  was  n/7,  and  there  was 
nothing  on  the  unrufiSed  water  to  betray  the  shallows  round 
us,  even  to  a  practised  eye.  Ver}'  soon,  therefore,  the  canoe 
got  entangled  in  mud-banks,  and  the  sharp  little  ragamuflins 
of  an  Arab  ^'illage  gladly  perceived  there  was  a  new  victim 
come  for  them  to  tease.  They  scampered  out  to  me,  naked 
and  black,  and  a  score  of  them  were  splashing  and  tumbling 
round  the  canoe,  now  helpless  to  run  away. 

1 


4  ^A'  AASTERX  F0I.1CEMAX. 

'•  Bsckxlii^b  !  "  wati  the  lirst  try  I  heard  in  the  East ;  and 
thi-  last  I  hiard  tboro,  nfter  ivaiulerinji  long,  was  "  Backahish:" 
Their  lithe  linilis  rtwUeil  in  the  tepid  water,  and  their  feet 
in  the  oozr  miid.  Thtir  hcails  nere  like  cocoa-nntB,  with 
only  one  hair-htck  left  u.t  the  top.  for  Mahomet  to  hold  them 
liy  at  Ja;"!.     TUtir  frolics  were  very  forward,  to  say  the  leiist ; 


l<ul  boyn,  hlftck  or  while,  mn^t  be  humoured  to  hp  ruled  ;  ko 
I  ajijioiuted  the  noisiest  of  them  a  "  policeman,"  and  paid 
biui  a  month's  salan-  in  advance — one  penny — for  ivhich  he 
made  the  rest  drag  tlie  eanne,  with  mo  in  it,  a  long  way 
cheerfully,  until  1  jiot  out  of  the  bout,  and,  wading  in  the 
fiiift  mud,  spoiled  fur  ever  n  pair  of  ehamois  shoes  twenty 
years  old.  but  never  meant  for  use  Hkc  this.  At  last  ive 
laniiuhcd  once  more  upon  the  old  fait  sea.     It  was  eharmiuf,' 
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to  be  danced  on  the  swell  of  real  ocean  waves,  and  to  shoot 
at  the  pelicans  lifted  on  the  foam,  and  to  send  back  again 
with  a  reef  in  my  Ing,  and  to  race  with  the  swarthy  Nubians 
tugging  at  their  oars. 

But,  after  a  day  or  two  here  of  this  amphibious  life,  the 
sights  of  Port  Said  had  all  been  seen,  the  workshops  inspected, 
and  the  huge  machines  of  the  canal;  and  after  a  farewell 
dinner  with  my  new  French  friends,  my  **  sea-stores  "  were 
embarked  for  our  lonely  cruise.  The  exulting  delight  of 
freedom  possessed  me  once  more  with  an  access  of  joy  which 
had  always  come  soon  in  my  voyages,  and  never  ceased  to 
the  end. 

And  yet  I  cannot  say  that  it  would  be  wise  to  begin  one's 
canoeing  in  the  East,  or  to  begin  in  the  East  by  canoeing. 

Over  and  over  I  felt  the  great  advantage  of  having  made 
already  three  tours  in  these  hot  latitudes ;  and  often  there 
wag  full  need  for  the  shifts  and  plans  for  safety,  speed, 
or  comfort,  which  had  been  shaped  by  the  experience  of 
three  former  cruises  alone.* 

•  The  first  of  these  Eastern  tours  was  in  1S49,  through  Palestine. 
Greece,  and  Egypt,  &c.,  of  which  noma  account  was  published  in  'Three 
Days  in  the  Eaat^*  and  in  *  Eastern  Music'  The  solitary  cruLses  were 
described  in  'A  Thousand  Miles  in  the  Rob  Roy  Canoe '  through  Cen- 
tral Europe,  («th  edition,  price  2*.  6d.);  'The  Rob  Roy  in  the  Baltic' 
throogh  Northern  Europe,  (4th  edition,  price  2s.  6d.);  and  *  The  Voyage* 
Alone  in  ihe  Yawl  Rob  Roy'  to  Paris,  and  in  the  English  Channel  (2nd 
edition,  price  58.}.  The  last  three  books  are  published  by  Low  and 
Karvton,  of  Fleet  Street.    The  two  others  are  now  out  of  print. 

^lien  a  man  lias  to  tell  by  the  pencil  and  pen  what  he  has  done  with 
the  (taddle,  it  is  impossible  to  be  otherwise  than  individual  and  personal 
in  the  narration,  or  even  egotistical  in  style.  It  would  be  afTectatioii 
not  to  avow  that  one  is  sensible  of  this  ;  but  it  would  be  pedantic  to  try 
an  escape  from  the  inevitable  by  using  the  word  "  we  "  instead  of  "  I  " 
in  the  story.  Those  who  write  anonymously,  and  can  abide  by  the  gf)o<l 
custom  of  using  the  imj>er8onal  "  wt?,"  will  be  best  aware  of  the  double 
protection  they  enjoy  from  any  such  tendency  to  become  naivt  in  their 
expression,  and  they  can  understand  how  it  may  be  l»etter  for  an  author 
to  be  open  to  the  charge  of  smiplicity  than  to  that  of  unnatural  reserve. 


Tne  French  officers  crowd  around  as  the  canoe  is  launched, 
now  hGaiy  nith  provisions  for  four  days.  Her  topeail  swells 
with  the  breeze  ns  wo  glide  from  tbe  ehore,  and  the  £g3'ptiaD 
Bailors  Rbout,  "  All  right !  "  in  English,  nodding  their  sbaren 
polls.  We  were  soon  Bkimming  swiftly  on  the  smooth  canal, 
which  hero  runs  perfectly  straight  for  nearly  thirty  miles, 
while  its  banks  vanish  on  the  horizon  in  trembling  perspec- 
tive. It  is  but  a  short  voysge  to-day,  and  begun  in  tbe 
evening,  with  no  work  to  do  but  to  steer  and  to  look  at  the 
high  banks  on  both  sides,  like  two  railway  viaducts,  five 
hundred  feet  apart,  at  tbe  steam  dredges  rattling  their  wheels 
and  cLftiii^,  and  the  coal-boats  lazily  towed  in  a  line,  and  the 
pretty  fleet  of  small  craft  nil  pressing  on  with  me,  crowding 
white -bosomed  sails,  and  laden  with  merry  song. 

The  sky  glows  softly  as  the  sun  sets  red,  and  tbe  whtt« 
moon  rises  full.  By  its  bright  shining  on  the  waters  of  cold 
Lake  Jlenialeh,  we  draw  up  the  Kob  Koy  ashore  on  the 
bank,  in  the  loneliest  spot  to  he  found,  near  Ras  el  Esb,  and 
soon  my  "  Canoe  Cuisine '"  is  boiling  liebig's  soup. 

The  fish  are  leaping  in  tbe  moonbeams  now.  They  often 
jump  into  the  little  steamers  on  tbe  canal,  and  a  fish  had 
leaped  right  across  my  boat  as  she  started  ;  but  there  is  no 
otber  noise.  Wrapped  in  my  great  brown  cloak  for  tbe  night, 
I  take  a  last  look  about  me  to  see  that  nobody  is  near.  For 
sleeping  quietly,  the  main  thing  is  to  be  quite  aloue,  and 
on  this  Suez  Canal  all  strangers  may  safely  be  distrusted  as 
rogues,  for  the  number  of  murders  in  its  neighbourhood  is 
altogether  unreasonable. 

t'nder  the  moon  then  one  could  see  only  long  rows  of 
water-fowl  on  the  silent  lake  in  regiments  gleaming  white  ; 
so  I  turned  in,  while  my  cabin  was  lighted  by  a  beauUfol 
little  oil  lamp,*  and  opened  a  page  of  the  Tiinf«. 

With  all  these  comforts  about  mo  I  passed  a  miserable 

•  This  lamp,  uUiiiiieil  at  the  Pari*  Exhibition,  was  Kiveu  m  nit  by 
Gereriil  Staiiti.ii  ut  .Vleinudria,  and  itn  entremely  cItvtT  roustniction 
niiide  it  uEwful  on  a.  hundrtd  occ.tmous  aftcmanls  m  the  voyage. 
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night.  The  place  so  carefully  chosen  tamed  oat  to  be  only 
a  heap  of  refase,  and  it  swarmed  with  angry  flies,  so  very 
minute,  and  so  inquisitive,  and  so  hangry,  that  the  mosquito 
cartains  of  my  cabin  only  made  their  attack  more  piquant. 
The  moon  is,  indeed,  very  pretty  to  look  at,  and  proper  to 
sing  to  in  rhyme  or  blank  verse ;  but  its  pale  light  shows 
no  colour  in  objects  ;  and  so,  for  selecting  night  quarters,  give 
me  in  future  the  truth-telling  rays  of  honest  Father  Sol. 

Next  morning  at  four  it  was  cheerful  to  breakfast  on  a 
cigar,  until  I  could  catch  a  boat  and  buy  bread  from  a  funny 
little  Greek.  But  a  Frenchman  hailed  me,  and  his  wife 
brought  out  some  excellent  coffee,  and  both  were  intensely 
polite  and  conversational  as  they  handed  the  sugar-tongs 
into  the  canoe. 

At  Eantara  the  canal  cuts  through  the  old  Arab  track  over 
the  desert,  and  by  which  I  had  travelled  years  ago  on  earners 
back.  The  name  of  the  place  reminds  us  that  here  was  once 
some  wet  lagoon  simmering  its  tepid  fever  in  the  reeking 
sand.* 

There  I  stopped  Sunday,  and  slept  in  a  little  wooden  shed. 
A  furious  storm  whirled  up  the  arid  plain,  and  dishevelled 
the  face  of  nature,  and  dimmed  the  sun  in  heaven.  The 
landscape,  to  look  upon,  was  now  one  vast  yellow  sand-cloud, 
with  men  and  camels  faintly  floating  in  a  fog  of  dust,  without 
any  horizon.  To  paddle  against  this  hurricane  next  day  was 
impossible,  but  I  towed  the  canoe  by  a  long  cord  girt  round 
my  waist.  Even  the  mosquito-net,  double-folded  over  my 
fiace,  quite  failed  to  keep  out  the  drifting  sand. 

Wild  dogs,  not  exactly  jackals,  for  their  tails  were  erect, 
generally  chose  the  night  hours  to  call  upon  me,  and  some- 
times travellers   belated   did  the   same.     The  white -robed 

•  When  our  Saviour,  as  a  child,  was  taken  into  Egypt,  the  road  no 
doubt  passed  this  place.  From  Josephus  we  learn  how  numerous 
were  the  Jews  in  Egypt  then,  and  that  their  worship  was  more  pure 
in  Egypt  than  in  Palestine  (*  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,'  book  xiv.  chap. 
viL  sec.  ii). 
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Rob  Roy,  whiter  under  the  moonlight,  mast  have  puzzled 
tbom  greatly,  and  so  long  as  they  argued  in  whispers  outside 
I  let  them  alone,  but  there  was  a  pistol  ready  all  the  time  in 
my  bedroom,  and  I  always  had  the  (unfortunate)  capacity  of 
iuHtantly  waking  at  the  slightest  noise.  A  wholesome  fear  of 
the  strange  creature  they  saw  was  all  in  my  favour,  and  often 
in  this  journey  I  traded  on  the  belief  that  the  coward  and  the 
HUperstitious  are  not  seldom  the  same  person. 

For  several  days  a  curious  group  of  beings  had  exactly 
kept  pace  with  the  Rob  Roy — three  brown  men  leading  three 
brown  bears.  One  bear  was  old,  another  was  blind,  the 
third  was  very  frisky,  but  the  men  insisted  upon  all  of  them 
batliiijg  in  the  water  exactly  at  noon,  about  the  very  last 
thing  a  bear  would  like  to  do :  it  was  great  amusement  to 
watch  their  struggles,  remembering  the  gross  indignities 
i^lfered  by  the  bathing-womnn  to  ever)'  one  of  us  when  he 
wan  a  British  baby. 

One  pitcli-dark  night,  when  I  ought  to  have  reached  El 
(iiHf  (*'tbe  bridge"),  the  sand-hills  were  high,  audi  could 
not  find  the  place.  I  went  at  last  to  a  barge,  where  loud 
hinging  told  of  inmates.  When  my  paddle  tapped  on  the 
window,  a  man  came  out,  and  offered  to  find  me  lodging ;  but, 
aft<;r  Momo  parley,  he  seemed  so  drunk,  and  eNidently  such  a 
villain  when  sober,  that  it  would  never  do  to  leave  my  canoe 
with  him ;  ko  I  paddled  on  and  slept  in  my  cabin  as  usual, 
but  with  no  dinner  or  supper,  and  frequent  visits  at  midnight 
from  very  strange  folks.  This  place  is  noted  for  ruffianism, 
and  the  Gnjoks  had  the  worst  character  by  universal  consent 
— including  their  own.  The  best  men  on  the  canal  I  found 
were  Austrians. 

There  was  ample  variety  in  the  scenery  or  circumstances 
of  each  day  to  make  it  extremely  interesting  to  voyage  thus 
here  once^  and  it  was  an  excellent  preparation  in  many  ways 
for  the  more  difficult  times  and  places  that  were  to  come. 
Among  other  things,  I  was  able  to  make  numerous  experi- 
nMnts  with  my  boat,  and  all  her  multifarious  fittings,  of 
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which  a  fall  list  and  description  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 
Her  pace  I  tried  repeatedly  in  calm  water,  without  current, 
and  where  all  the  kilometres  were  marked  by  posts  on  the 
bank  ;  and  this  trial  was  extremely  useful  afterwards  when 
we  (the  Bob  Roy  and  I)  had  to  measure  the  lakes  and  rivers 
where  no  man  had  been  before. 

Thus  it  was  found  that  the  canoe,  being  in  heavy-sea  trim, 
and  going  at  the  pace  one  can  easily  keep  up  for  eight  hours 
a  day,  would  paddle  542  yards,  with  100  double  strokes 
(right  and  left),  in  five  minutes.  This  pace,  it  will  be  seen, 
is  not  four  miles  an  hour,  but  then  it  can  be  kept  up  for 
months,  carrying  both  food  and  lodging  and  comforts  all  the 
way.  Current  and  wind  are  to  be  so  used  as  to  add  to  the 
speed  and  diminish  the  work.* 

In  the  midday  hours  the  heat  was  excessive,  and  I  rested 
then  in  some  shady  nook  under  a  mud  barge,  or,  hauling  the 
canoe  ashore,  I  reclined  by  its  side  on  the  sand,  with  the  sun 
behind  the  blue  sail. 

The  Bob  Boy  was  next  housed  at  Ismailia,  the  half-way 
town  of  the  Suez  Canal.  All  the  men  here,  and  animals,  and 
the  shrubs  and  pretty  flowers,  depend  for  life  upon  the  fresh 
water  brought  from  the  river  Nile  along  the  **  Sweet  Canal.** 
Another  branch  of  this  gives  water  to  Port  Said  by  an  iron 
tube,  with  open  troughs  at  intervals  to  drink  from,  as  the 
traveller  rides  or  walks  a  weary  fifty  miles  along  the  bank, 
or  sails  in  the  salt  water  of  this  enormous  cut.  If  ever  this 
tube  is  in  the  power  of  an  enemy.  Port  Said  will  be  athirst, 
and  the  sternest  garrison  must  yield. 

A  railway  from  Ismailia  to  the  west  had  been  opened  only 
a  iew  weeks.     The  station  yard  is  the  largest  in  the  world — 

*  Thi«  is,  of  course,  for  a  travelling  canoe,  which  bears  the  aanie 
relation  to  a  fast  canoe  as  a  hunter  doed  to  a  racehorse.  Our  fast  canoes 
can  go  a  good  pace. also  for  a  long  journey.  The  "twelve-mile  race  "  of 
the  Royal  Canoe  Club  was  accomplished  with  the  tide  in  eighty-five 
minutes.  Ko  rowing  crew  could  keep  up  with  a  canoe  in  strange  rivers 
for  a  week,  be  they  in  an  eight,  four,  pair,  or  sculls. 
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I  rashly  determined  to  spend  a  night  on  this  lake,  and 
launched  the  Hoh  Boy  after  sundown,  with  rod  and  line,  net, 
deep-line,  bait,  flies,  and  trawling-hooks ;  so  after  sailing  every- 
where nntil  the  wind  died  out,  our  fishing  was  begun  in  four 
ways  at  once.  The  moon  beamed  brilliantly  after  midnight, 
and  my  little  lamp,  fastened  on  the  canoe  so  as  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  paddle  by  my  knee,  glittered  on  the  water, 
and  a  hundred  fiies  kept  dancing  round  it  always.  I  plied 
every  means  in  my  power  to  catch  one  fish,  but  did  not  get 
one  single  bite,  and  sad  disasters  happened  to  my  gear. 

The  deep-line  ran  out  overboard.  The  bait  melted  away 
without  a  nibble,  my  rod  slipped  into  the  water  unperceived, 
and  the  **  spinner  "  of  my  trawling-line  got  hooked  in  rocks 
below.  Wet  and  disappointed,  I  sought  an  island  to  sleep 
upon,  for  the  shores  of  the  lake  were  quite  unsafe.  In  the 
preceding  week  two  murders  had  been  perpetrated ;  only  one 

centuries  after  that  the  canal  joined  the  Nile  near  Cairo,  and  the  navi- 
gatit»n  was  kept  open  for  120  years.  Napoleon  I.  resolved  to  revive 
the  i«cheme  long  disused  in  practice.  The  project  for  a  salt-water  cut 
through  land  sea  to  se.i  has  l:)een  a  long  time  under  consideration.  In 
1830,  General  Chesney  rejK>rted  ujwn  the  subject,  and  Mr.  Stephenson 
aud  others  in  1847.  In  1833,  M.  de  Lesseps  had  been  interested  in  the 
Bubject  by  Enfantin.  The  concession  to  the  present  promoters  was  granted 
in  1S54,  and  the  work  was  to  be  finished  in  six  years.  Afterwards  it  was 
arranged  that  the  "  Sweet  Canal  "  is  to  belong  to  the  Egjrptian  Govern- 
ment. The  Bitter  Lakes  were,  doubtless,  once  a  portion  of  the  Red  Sea. 
i.See  note,  Appendix, /)o«f.)  The  marine  shells  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  lakes  and  those  of  the  Red  Sea  are  identical.  These  shells  are  to  be 
seen  on  the  sides  of  the  lakes,  and  even  on  a  raised  beach,  which  is  now 
above  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  ridge  between  the  end  of  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Bitter  Lakes  consists  of  tertiary  strata,  the  fossils  of  which 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  London  basin  and  of  the  hill  of  Mont- 
martre,  near  Paris.  "  Egypt,  England,  and  France  are  consequently  of 
the  same  age." — Glynn  on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  discussion  on 
the  papier  (Minutes  of  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  x.  session 
1850-51).  See  also  Robinson's  *  Biblical  Researches'  (1841),  vol.  L  p.  72. 
In  Smith's  *  Dictionary  of  the  Bible'  (article  "  Red  Sea  "),  it  seems  to  be 
cx>Diidered  that  the  Red  Sea  once  extended  to  Lake  Timsah,  and  receded 
thence,  fulfilling  prophecy  (Isaiah  xi.  15 ;  xix.  5 ;  Zechariah  x.  llj. 
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marder  bad  come  off  in  the  present  week,  bo  it  wss  still  one 
below  tbe  average,  where  any  man  with  five  franco,  or  eap- 
posed  to  have  them,  is  worth  killing,  and  there  is  no  police- 
man Z,  and  no  Coroner  holds  his  quest. 

Tbe  lake  is  girt  by  bills  of  purest  aand,  and  a  few  sbrabs 
perish  by  the  margm,  but  farther  back  are  rich  deep  jungles, 
full  of  water -fowl  and  small  game,  a  perfect  larder  for  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  bare  desert  around. 

Under  a  sandy  hill  I  grounded  the  Rob  Eoy,  and  rigged 


out  her  nightly  cabin.  Chill  air  and  wet  garments  soon 
made  me  shiver  under  tbe  cold  moon,  but  I  did  not  know 
then  that  this  is  aboat  the  worst  fever  spot  in  Egypt.  There 
was  not  fuel  enough  for  a  fire,  but  I  lit  up  my  Rob  Roy 
cuisine  lamp,  and  this  warmed  the  cabin  wonderfully.    Poor, 
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however,  were  my  pyrotechnics  for  this  the  fifth  of  November, 
yet  it  is  well  to  remember  Guy  Fawkes. 

To  my  great  surprise,  although  it  was  on  an  island,  a 
visitor  came,  and  he  would  not  be  denied  an  interview.  He 
was  only  a  jackal,  and  the  conversation  was  entirely  on  his 
side,  as  he  screamed  his  shrill  cry,  and  would  neither  leave 
me  in  peace  nor  come  near  enough  to  be  shot.  The  savoury 
smell  of  hot  supper,  perhaps,  found  the  poor  beast  despe- 
rately hungry.  Next  morning,  on  a  return  visit,  I  traced  him 
by  footsteps  to  his  den,  but  he  would  not  come  out.  Then, 
to  recover  the  lost  fishing-rod,  I  visited  every  cape,  and  bay, 
and  beach,  and  reedy  fen,  and  stony  islet,  where  I  had  fished 
or  walked  upon  during  the  night  before.  All  these  features 
i^peared  so  different  now  in  broad  daylight,  and  at  the  very 
last  place  of  all  the  rod  was  found. 

At  Ismailia,  now  again  all  safe,  there  met  me  the  brave  and 
fjEuthfol  companion  of  my  future  journey,  Michael  Hany,  well 
known  to  me  as  my  dragoman  in  1849,  frequently  trusted 
since  by  large  parties  sent  to  his  charge  ;  most  welcome  now 
as  the  man  without  whose  aid  I  could  scarcely  have  ventured 
to  take  the  Rob  Roy  through  the  journey  we  are  about  to 
relate.  My  old  friend  was  delighted  with  the  new  boat, 
and  all  her  fittings  had  to  be  thoroughly  explained  to  him. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  a  good  time  to  mention  them  briefly 
hero.* 

*  The  new  canoe,  named  Rob  Roy,  like  my  other  four,  is,  of  course, 
fitted  with  every  improvement  suggested  by  former  experience  or  kind 
hinta  from  friends  and  from  Members  of  the  Canoe  Club,  of  whom  more 
than  400  have  been  elected  (1874).  She  was  specially  built  for  this 
voyage,  and  is  probably  the  smallest  vessel  ever  launched,  in  which  one 
can  travel  long  and  far,  and  sleep  at  the  end  in  comfort.  Moreover, 
dlie  is  strong  and  light,  portable  and  safe,  a  good  sailer,  and  graceful 
to  behold. 

The  Rob  Roy  is  14  feet  long,  26  inches  wide,  and  one  foot  deep  out- 
side, buHt  of  oak  below,  and  covered  with  cedar.  A  waterproof  apron 
protects  me  from  waves  and  rain.  Her  topmast  is  the  second  joint  of 
my  fishing-rod,  and  a  third  joint  is  ready  in  the  stem.     Her  sails  are 
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tlyed  deep  blue,  an  excellent  pLui,  for  it  tempera  the  glare  of  the  sun, 
and  is  more  readilv  eoncealetl  from  the  Arab's  eve.  The  blue  bladed 
paddle  is  the  Kinie  that  was  wieldeil  in  Sweileu  over  mmiy  a  broad  lake, 
and  though  an  inch  i»f  itn  e<lge  had  l>een  split  off  by  an  upset  of  the 
canoe  from  a  runaway  cart  in  a  Nor^*ay  forest,  yet  I  loved  my  old 
paddle  best  of  them  all. 

To  sleep  in  the  cjiuoe  I  always  go  ashore,  and  work  her  back  and 
forwards  on  the  beach  until  the  keel  is  firmly  beiided  for  a  goinl  night's 
rest.  Next  we  form  a  little  cabin  less  than  3  feet  high,  and  more  than 
6  feet  long,  and  then  having  inside  the  gauze  mus^juito  curtain,  and 
over  all  a  strong  white  waterpnK>f  sheet,  6  feet  square,  and  drt>oping 
loose  upon  each  hide,  we  are  made  up  snug,  and  can  defy  all  kinds  of 
weather.  A  "  jM)st-office  bag,"  very  light,  but  com})letely  waterproof, 
has  held  our  clothes  during  the  day,  and  now  it  becomes  a  pillow.  The 
bed  is  3  feet  long,  and  14  inches  wide,  quite  long  enough  for  all  one 
cares  about,  and  no  complainti^  were  heard  of  its  being  too  broad. 
It  is  only  the  jihcailders  and  hips  that  really  require  a  soft  mattress,  if 
the  head  is  pilloweii  too  ;  as  ft)r  the  rest  of  one's  bwly,  it  doesn't  matter 
at  all.  ^\^len  tnivelling  under  hot  sun,  I  place  this  bed  behind  me, 
with  one  end  on  deck,  and  the  middle  of  it  is  tied  round  mv  breast,  so 
as  to  bring  the  upi.H?r  end  just  under  the  long  back  le;vf  of  my  sun- 
helmet,  which  is  of  pith  and  felt  combined,  a  head-dress  lately  introihiced 
by  Tress,  and  entirely  siK^cessful  ;  for  I  wore  it  during  about  seven 
months,  and  neither  rain,  nor  sun,  n«»r  duckings  in  salt  waves,  ever  altereii 
its  lightness  or  good  sha|>e.  The  XxkX  thus  becomes  an  excellent  pro- 
tector against  sunstroke,  and  it  was  especially  useful  when  my  course 
was  north,  and  my  liack  was  thus  turned  to  the  sun.  Often  in  forget- 
fulness  I  went  ashc»re  with  the  be<l  still  dangling  from  my  waist  l)ehind, 
whDe  wondering  natives  gazed  at  the  **  Giaour  "  with  his  air-bag  t;iil. 
The  bed  was  useful  too  when  I  sat  upon  wet  sand,  or  grass,  or  grav^jl, 
and  it  was  always  a  good  life-buoy  in  case  of  an  upset.  This  and  all 
other  fittings  were  made  at  Silver's,  of  Comhill,  where  each  of  the  seven 
Rob  Roy  cruises  had  its  outfit  Other  minutia)  of  the  Rob  Roy's  build, 
and  details  specially  interesting  to  paddlera,  are  given  in  the  Api»endix. 

Every  timber  in  the  boat  had.  of  course,  been  carefully  placed,  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  my  comfort  in  sleeping,  or  to  catch  the  shouldere, 
elbows,  hips,  or  knees  while  turning  in  bed.  In  fact,  this  canoe  was 
built  round  me  reclining,  as  my  first  one  had  been  built  round  me 
sitting — in  each  case  recognising  the  one  great  principle,  far  too  often 
forgotten,  that  a  comfortable  boat,  like  a  shoe,  or  a  coat,  must  be  macU 
wearer,  and  not  icom  dmcn  to  his  8haj>e. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Ramesci! — Sweet  Canal — Bitter  Lakes — Strange  Leap — Red  Sea — 
Pharaoh — Camel  Wiwling — Wells  of  Moses — ^lirage — Suez — How  to 
Irt^e  Mouey— Shame! — Cairo  Ragged  Schools — On  the  Nile — Wor- 
ahij^— Paddle  to  the  PjTamida — Wild  Boars. 

HANY,  the  dragoman,  had  brought  a  tent  and  a  cook,  and 
a  luggage-boat  carried  these,  while  the  canoe  went 
westward  by  the  Sweet  Canal  to  spend  the  Sunday  at 
Rameses.  The  place  named  thus  by  the  French  is  now  a 
bleak  **  wady  "  in  the  dreary  desert,  and  a  walk  from  it  far 
away  on  the  burning  sand  found  for  me  only  more  loneliness. 
Yet  hereabouts  the  Israelites  must  have  lived  in  their  Egyp- 
tian bondage.  A  railway  passes  near,  and  ad'ronts  our 
dreams  of  the  past  by  its  iron  print  of  the  present.  The 
wires  of  the  telegraph,  curving  thin  from  their  naked  posts 
in  the  desert,  seem  to  jar  upon  a  half-sacred  silence  with 
their  wild  .Eolian  humming  in  the  faintest  breeze. 

I  sat  dowTi  in  the  desert  under  my  white-topped  umbrella. 
Only  a  little  black  spider  seemed  to  be  alive  on  the  black 
gravel.  The  sandhills  in  the  distance  quivered  in  sunlight, 
and  appeared  to  gently  float  for  a  while  upon  a  sea  of  liquid 
nothing.  Pictures  came  forward  to  the  inner  eye  of  fancy ; 
crowds  of  Israelites,  laden  with  jewels  and  kneading- troughs  ; 
countless  cattle  trudging  along ;  a  half-frightened,  half- 
escaped  multitude,  beginning  that  wonderful  walk  of  forty 
years. 

By  the  **  Sweet  Canal "  the  Rob  Roy  sailed  again  south- 
ward, and,  hoisting  her  topsail  to  the  pleasant  breeze,  she 
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kept  pace  well  with  the  Inggage-boat,  wafted  along  by  her 
tall  and  graceful  lateen.  Brilliant  meteors  shot  across  the 
sky  at  night,  but  softly  the  stars  hung  out  their  spangles, 
and  the  moon  slowly  rose.  Then  it  was  silent  and  cool  and 
delicious  for  sleep ;  so  far  removed  from  the  barking  dogs  of 
towns,  and  with  only  the  wild  jackal's  music,  plaintive  and 
clear,  lulling  to  slumber.  But  even  here  a  rumbling  in  the 
distance  came  nearer  as  the  express  train  rattled  up,  jingling, 
and  swaying  its  red  light  like  a  great  beast's  angry  eye.  No 
wonder  the  Arabs  ran  up  the  bank  to  look  at  the  hissing, 
puffing  monster,  and  murmured  a  prayer  to  the  Prophet  as 
they  came  back  amazed.  Two  active,  merry  Nubian  lads 
were  with  our  luggage-boat.  They  seemed  never  to  weary 
or  to  quarrel  as  they  towed  her  along  with  ripples  simpering 
under  the  bows,  and  the  red  English  ensign  lazily  fluttering 
against  a  sky  of  purest  blue.  One  of  the  lads  had  all  his 
wealth  on  his  back — a  shirt  most  uncommonly  brief. 

Sometimes,  for  a  change,  I  lounged  on  the  soft  carpets  in 
the  stern,  while  the  Nubians  towed  both  our  craft  in  the 
midday  boat.  Dinner  was  cooked  on  shore  by  Hany,  and 
my  table  was  set  in  the  boat,  while  Sleman,  the  waiter, 
handed  the  dishes  as  he  stood  imoassive  in  the  cool  water 
between  us. 

In  this  wuy  we  visited  the  Serapeion,  and  then  Chalouf, 
where  ten  thousand  men  were  hard  at  work,  and  a  thousand 
donkics  and  steam-engines  and  railways,  all  curving  out  that 
deep  slice  from  the  desert  where  now  on  salt  water  full 
navies  float  from  sea  to  sea. 

Then  came  the  vast  hollow  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  where  the 
sea  afterwards  had  to  rush  in  for  months  to  quench  the 
thirst  of  many  hundred  years  since  water  was  here  before. 
As  yet  on  this  wide  tract  the  salt  glistened  bright  and  dry. 
Men  were  loading  huge  white  blocks  of  its  sharp  crystals 
into  boats  on  the  Sweet  Canal,  which  meanders  near  the 
lakes,  and  is  often  a  hundred  feet  wide,  with  verdure  on  its 
shores,  and  bushes  tangling  in  my  topsail  yard.     But  the 
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canoe  has  no  special  work  for  it  here,  and  all  this  can  be 
Rcen  from  a  camel  or  on  foot.  It  was  pleasant  enough  to 
sail  over,  bnt  a  very  inactive  voyage.  So  much  is  to  be 
told  of  livelier  work  in  the  bounding  waters  of  Palestine, 
that  we  mnst  hnny  throngh  this  slow  canal,  and  even  the 
Bed  Sea  and  the  Nile,  bo  as  to  reach  the  mountaina  aod 


lakes  and  rapids,  where  discovery  is  open,  and  adventures 
are  sure  to  be  met. 

We  were  now  descending  from  the  level  of  the  Nile  to 
that  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  so  there  was  a  lock  to  pass  through. 
Many  boats  were  waiting  for  the  Turkish  officials  to  open 
the  fates,  bnt  these  lazy  fellows  meant  to  keep  the  boats 
there  all  night.  Onr  red  ensign,  however,  soon  stirred  them 
op,  and  a  few  kind  words  persnaded  the  gaards  to  let  all  the 
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boats  into  the  basin.  At  least  a  hundred  passengers  were 
on  board  one  of  these  floating  boxes,  and  all  of  them  had  to 
debark  until  the  lock  was  passed.  Then  what  a  rush  there 
was  to  get  aboard  again,  pell-mell !  and  to  secure  the  most 
comfortable  places  and  softest  boards  to  sleep  upon  in  the  cold. 

Fish  leaped  and  splashed  in  the  still  evening  always. 
Once,  in  the  midday,  a  man  shouted  to  me  to  approach  the 
bank,  for  he  had  a  letter  from  Suez  ;  so  I  moved  the  canoe 
to  the  shore,  and,  after  reading  the  letter,  I  put  it  into  my 
breast-pocket,  when  at  the  same  moment  a  beautiful  little 
fish  leaped  from  the  water  into  my  pocket  with  the  letter. 
The  bystanders  shouted  eagerly  at  this  as  an  undoubted 
sign  of  "  good  luck  ;  '*  and  I  had  the  fish  broiled  for  dinner, 
occupying  the  centre  of  a  large  Hat  dish.  The  extreme 
length  of  the  fish  was  under  two  inches,  but  the  happy 
omen  from  it  lasted  among  my  men  for  months. 

At  Suez  we  camped,  and  next  day  (November  12)  the  Rob 
Roy  was  launched  upon  the  Red  Sea.  The  name  of  this 
may  signify  the  sea  of  the  **  Red  Man  ;  '*  or  it  may  refer  to 
the  red  coral  reefs,  or  the  red  sea-weed,  or  the  very  brilliant 
hue3  of  the  rockv  shores  which  are  noticed  farther  on.  At 
the  north  end  of  this  arm  of  the  sea  there  runs  up  a  crooked 
channel,  where  the  variable  tide  of  about  six  feet  is  magni- 
fied by  the  contracting  bends,  and  xery  difficult  currents 
whirled  the  canoe  about  uncertainly. 

There  is  a  ford  across  this  twisted  channel,  nearly  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sweet  Canal ;  and  an  island  opposite  Tell 
Kholzum,  where  the  ford  is,  still  bears  the  name  of  Jews* 
Inland.  The  ford  is  not  often  passable,  except  at  low 
water ;  and  here  it  is  that  local  tradition  seems  to  place  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites.*     After  considering  all  that  I  saw 

*  In  Suiith'H  *  Dictionary  of  the  Bible*  (article  "Red  Sea,")  the 
jiiissiige  of  the  ho.nt  Heems  t<3  he  placed  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Suez. 
Tlie  wortl  **  Pihahiroth  "  is  said  to  mean  a  "  reedy  place,"  and  there  is 
still  much  jungle-morass  near  Lake  Timsah.  The  Septuagint  has  the 
wnrtl  '*  south  "  wintl  where  the  A.  V.  reads  *'  east "  wind  ;  but  it  is  said 
to  include  a  wind  several  points  off  the  E.  towards  S.  E. 
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of  the  land  and  water,  and  what  is  believed  to  have  been  its 
aocient  condition  long  ago,  I  think  the  weight  of  evidence 
is  much  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  Israelites  crossed 
at  a  place  above  Suez.''^ 

The  splendid  range  of  Attaka  rises  grandly  on  the  African 
side  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  steep  bare  rocks  glow  ruby 
red  in  the  setting  sun.  The  ships  of  England,  France,  and 
Egypt,  rest  on  the  bosom  of  the  bay,  and  the  Rob  Roy  dips 
her  paddle-blades  for  the  first  time  in  the  bright  waters  of 
the  south. 

The  canoe  soon  reached  the  hotel,  where  the  visitors  insisted 
on  having  a  regular  lecture  in  explanation  of  all  her  fittings. 

The  gallery  was  tilled  by  ladies  and  children  from  India 
with  their  native  nurses.  The  Hindoo  servants  of  the  hotel 
stared  with  large  black  eyes  from  beneath  their  raven  silky 
hair.     Greek,   Turkish,    Italian,   and   French   sailors,  with 

•  The  other  place  assigueii  by  uiiiny  for  the  miracle  is  much  farther 
rf  >:ith.  and  where  the  water  would  be  more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep  on 
the  iK.'caBion  of  the  passage,  and  at  least  ten  miles  across.  Among  other 
objcciiiin-*  to  this  theory  are  the  follo\nng  : — I.  The  east  wind  would 
not  have  caused  the  water  there  to  recede.  2.  The  water  held  up  on 
each  side  of  tJtie  dry  i»assagc  would  have  been  verj'  high,  and  would 
rather  have  been  styled  a  "  mountain,"  whereas  it  is  repeatedly  called  a 
If  ill  on  either  side.  This  latter  expression  is  quite  intelligible  when 
u."ted  for  a  heap  of  water  even  eight  or  ten  feet  high  (and  in  the  Bitter 
L  ikes  it  would  be  thirty  feet),  and  that  depth,  when  the  waves  retunied, 
wjuld  hi  quite  enough  to  overwhelm  the  Egyptians.  3.  One  night 
woul<l  not  suffice  for  the  first  and  last  of  the  long  column  of  such  a  host 
t  >  walk  so  many  miles,  nor  would  the  women  and  children  be  able  to  do 
it,  4.  It  does  not  appear  that  Moses  had  special  directions  to  go  far 
8.>uth  from  Ooshen,  and  the  natural  desire  of  escape  by  the  shortest  way 
wmld  lead  him  to  the  more  northern  i)art.  5.  The  relative  positions 
of  hills,  valleys,  and  the  s^a  itself,  strongly  favour  the  idea  that  the  host 
i»XHsed  over  above  Suez.  (J.  Pharaoh,  coming  from  Zoan,  would  hasten 
hi*  army  to  the  upi>er  end  of  the  Red  Sea  (then  farther  north),  and  so 
bir  the  pas:iage  by  dry  land  ;  and  then  the  subsequent  "  turning  "  of 
tbi  Israelites,  as  xneutione<l  in  the  Bible  account  would  all  be  more 
inteUigible.  Recent  discoveries  at  Zoan  by  MM.  Mariette  and  Borgusch 
Siem  to  confinu  the  above  remarks  (1S74).     (See  note,  Appendix,  i^nt). 


ii  WELLS  OF  .1/OSES. 

Inilintis  and  negroes  of  every  shnde,  op  to  tbe  jet-black  woolljr 

pato  of  Central  Africa,  peered  over  the  others'  shoulders, 
and  three  pig'tailed  Chinamen  smiled  at  everything. 

Noxt  day  we  started  on  a  Red  Sea  voyage.  A  clumsy 
native  hoat  took  the  laggage  about  ten  miles  down  the 
eastera  shore,  to  rig  np  the  tents  at  Ain  Moosa,  where  the 
"  wella  of  Moses  "  spring  up  with  rcfreBbing  sweetness  from 
a  desert  of  dry  rock  and  illimitable  sand. 

In  almost  a  gale  the  Rob  Roy  scudded  along  and  over  a 


swell  of  waves,  until  she  came  to  the  luggage-boat,  now 
agronnd  in  the  fallen  tide,  and  a  camel  was  in  the  water 
nnloadiug  qui  gear. 

More  than  a  mile  from  the  present  shore,  and  on  what  seemed 
to  be  the  hiybeM  point  of  the  district  round,  nnd  where  may  have 
been  the  ancient  coast-line,  fresh  water,  constant  and  copious, 
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babbles  up,  overflows  into  the  sand,  and  sobbing,  with  a  few 
fitful  gashes  now  and  then,  loses  its  glittering  stream  in  the 
ever-thirsty  desert.  About  fifty  feet  farther  down,  water 
appears  again  in  a  pool  about  six  feet  wide,  under  one  lonely, 
till,  and  weatherbeaten  palm-tree.  Not  far  off  this,  Arabs 
have  dug  about  a  dozen  pits,  in  each  case  finding  water, 
which  is  ladled  up  with  a  leathern  bucket,  and  supplies  the 
life-giving  moisture  to  grow  many  trees  and  garden  plots, 
while  bleating  sheep  and  cackling  fowls  are  gathered  all 
about  them.  The  long-stepped,  silent  camel  marches  past 
in  his  caravan,  stately  and  tall,  and  the  Arab  sings,  but  with 
thin  music,  as  if  withered  dry.  The  sea-bird  shrieks  as  he 
wends  aloft  to  the  crags  fttr  over  the  waves,  and  our  little 
•  boat  is  soon  left  alone  by  the  unrippled  beach,  like  a  dead 
thing  thrown  up  by  the  tide. 

After  two  pleasant  days  at  this  oasis,  the  Rob  Roy  paddled 
back  to  Suez  in  a  lovely  quiet  morning.  The  clear  water 
showed  bright  sand  below  and  rocks  of  all  painted  hues, 
with  patches  of  coloured  coral.  Dipping  my  arm  down,  I 
grasped  a  beautiful  shell  as  a  trophy  to  bring  home.  The 
flying-fish  rose  here  and  there  in  a  shoal  at  my  paddle -blade, 
and  they  danced  along  the  tops  of  the  little  glittering  waves, 
flashing  light  from  their  silver  scales ;  and  then,  fresh  and 
quivering  with  life,  and  after  a  glance  at  the  sun-gleam  of  the 
morning,  and  most  beautiful  to  see,  they  vanished. 

Far  off  were  the  huge  war-vessels,  pictured  above  in  the 
vapoor  and  below  in  the  sea,  and  twisted  by  mirage  into 
weird  forms.  Sometimes  a  great  frigate  would  disappear 
from  sight  entirely ;  then  a  huge  steamer  would  suddenly 
rise  in  the  air,  and  mount  up  silently  above  a  sailing  vessel's 
decL  All  these  views  were  increased  in  grotesqueness  by 
the  nearness  of  my  eye  to  the  water's  surface.  The  whole 
scene  had  an  air  of  enchantment  which  one  can  never  forget, 
and  there  was  a  solemnity  given  to  it  all  by  the  perfect 
noiselessness  of  the  panorama  changed.  The  Rob  Roy 
hovered  here  a  few  minutes  to  look  on  this  marvellous  spec- 
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yoi!';:.  ■^:.i  ■  :i----  ::■•':.■:::  i  ■,;;  :  r  :-.;....iher  f^pell  of  Romfe 
i.y  s  >.:■.!  .  :.  iv^  n:  h.:-,,.  'T:..:r  t:i!k  i-^  of  the  latest 
l'.u;.1.-.i:  I..-.V.  ^,t.  i  til.'  r-^y  .:f  i:;>.My.  ami  their  lip  strong 
luix.-  :ui'l  ti.'ir  !...-.v  i"r:i;-.;i:.:t-.i-i-  will  all  stre;im  out  again 
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Xt\t  iliiy  aiii'ilur  living;  ti'Io  :<  rjj.liin)'  in  from  the  distant 
East,  frnm  Imii-i,  and  Hoiiij  Kot\s,  and  Najiasaki,  acd  the 
Australian  mail.  Tlie  olnthos  el"  these  are  well  worn,  almost 
thivailliare.  ami  (heir  •■  ini;j-.'iTii>"  are  nmiilc  and  business- 
like rmiud  their  hats:  thvir  fruv's  are  pule  or  careworn,  or 
oven  ha^■,^■ard.  and  their  fri'lful  children  hattle  on  the  stairs: 
pntty.  and  nilli  hrillinnt  eyes.  Imt  no  hri^ht  English  rosea 
on  thrir  I'heiks.  What  country  hut  Britain  could  stand  for 
ten  years  thia  exhaustive  drain  that  India  makes  npon  our 
lie.ilth  and  eiiei^y?     Let  us  leavi>  Suez, 

That  is  to  ho  done  liy  the  railway  to  Cairo,  but  did  ever 
any  one  see  such  a  Terminus  as  tliis?  The  door  is  still 
locked,  the  guards  inside  are  snorinj;,  liind  batteries  on  tbo 
wooden  window  wake  up  the  clerk  at  last,  and  he  makes  no 
toilette  for  his  morning  work.     Our  boxes,  and  tents,  and 
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bundles,  are  tediously  weighed  on  a  rusty  steelyard,  which 
will  tell  any  weight  you  please  according  to  your  purse. 
The  Rob  Roy  itself  is  weighed,  almost  blushing  at  the 
indignity,  and  half  an  hour  after  the  train  is  to  start,  wo 
bustle  all  these  things  in. 

Of  course  there  was  no  room  in  the  carriage  specially 
provided  for  the  canoe.  "We  had  been  foolish  enough  to- 
take  tickets  instead  of  paying  backshish  to  the  guard.  My 
fellow- passengers  laughed  at  this  my  greenness — **  We  never 
buy  tickets,"  they  said;  **  give  five  francs  to  the  guard,  ho 
gives  one  to  the  engine-driver,  and  one  to  the  station-master 
at  the  end,  and  so  you  can  then  go  anywhere  you  please." 

This  is  what  the  Viceroy  gains  by  working  a  railway, 
while  the  fell  plan  of  **  backshish  "  reigns  in  his  flat  and 
sandy  kingdom.*  But  though  I  had  thus  paid  £6  for 
traufcit,  it  was  better  than  to  sell  one's  honesty,  and  yet  it 
was  only  at  the  last  moment,  and  after  regular  battle  for  the 
point,  that  the  Rob  Roy  could  be  thrust  into  a  huge  box, 
called  a  third-class  carriage.  There  wo  tumbled  over  an 
entangled  mob  of  miserable  natives  sprawling  on  the  floor, 
for  there  were  no  seats,  in  a  mess  of  pumpkins,  and  babies, 
and  filth,  and  we  tied  the  canoe  inside  against  the  open 
spaces  of  the  travelling  shed. 

At  Zag-a-Zig  all  had  to  change  to  another  train.  So 
everybody  scampered  ofl"  with  his  bundles,  and  a  downright 
scramble  began  for  places  in  the  new  carriages. 

Entreaties  here  were  vain,  and  so  were  threats.  The 
T7histlo  was  shrieking,  but  it  was  just  one  of  the  times  when 
to  do  the  thing  yourself  is  the  only  way  to  do  it.  Therefore 
I  carried  my  boat  in  my  arms,  and  shoved  her  right  into  a 
carriage  already  full,  and  tied  her  again  to  the  side,  and, 
what  waB  most  strange  of  all,  not  a  single  person  protested, 
or  said  he  would  write  to  the  Tinies, 

•  I  w.vs  assured,  on  good  authority,  that  a  milliun  sterling  ia  lost 
thus  e;ich  year  to  the  Viceroy,  l.'nless  it  ha<l  been  declared  to  me  by 
•everal  prusaengers  that  to  bribe  was  their  custom,  1  should  not  say  so 
thuA  dirttinctly. 


Cairo  I  bad  seen  well  yeara  ago,  and,  at  any  rate,  now  ia 
not  the  time  to  paint  once  more  in  words  that  gorgeous 
picture  in  the  East. 

Yet  there  were  many  changes  here  in  twenty  years: 
knocking  down,  bnilding  np,  opfoing  out,  planting,  fencing, 
colouring,  cleaning,  almost  civilising,  the  old  Egyptian 
capital. 

Cireat  gangs  of  workmen  are  all  day  toiling  here  at  recos- 
struetion.  Puny  children,  herded  in  flocks  by  cruel  task- 
masterE,  who  flog  them  with  long  sticks,  are  carrying  on 
their  heads  straw -haskets  full  of  earth  and  stones.  As  they 
march  they  siug  ;  but  it  is  in  a  rhythm  of  slavery.  The 
Btrougest  repression  of  one's  feelings  is  scarce  enough  to 
keep  ua  from  pummelling  that  wretch  who  has  just  be- 
laboured with  his  bludgeon  a  tender  little  girl ;  even  the 
meek  Mosea  got  into  quarrels  here,  for  this  is  Egypt,  the 
product  of  idolatry,  of  philosophy  without  truth,  of  hooks 
without  the  Bible ;  nor  is  it  -worse  than  England  would 
become  if  left  to  "  philanthropy  "  without  the  love  of  God. 

The  evcniug  brings  a  short  relief  even  to  the  woe  of  these 
hapless  little  ones.  Then  they  sit  round  in  a  circle  with 
their  baskets  before  them,  while  the  roll-call  is  droned  over 
by  a  taskmaster.  The  little  sketch  on  the  opposite  page 
records  thi^  curious  scene. 

And  can  nolhimj  be  done  for  these  poor  little  babies 
starved  in  mind  and  soul,  slaved  in  muscle  and  life  ?  Shall 
BO  many  hundreds  of  happy  English  "  Chiistians  "  hiury 
past  here  every  month  to  the  work,  the  wealth,  the  houoors 
of  the  East,  without  one  efl'ort  to  comfort  or  to  teach  tiie 
dark  nation  they  pass  by  ? 

One  brave  British  woman  at  least  has  nobly  answered 
this,  and  has  planted  here  the  "Cairo  Ragged  School." 
Many  as  I  have  seen  of  schools,  none  struck  me  more  than 
that  one,  and  a  long  and  pleasant  morning  was  well  occu- 
pied in  those  cheerful  classes,  among  those  Uttle  faces, 
grateful,  however  poor,  and  pinched,  and  wan — and  with 
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those  bright  teachers  whose  prayers  and  labonr  dewed  with 
teirs  will  have  moBt  certain  fruit.* 


Bat  beaideB  the  yonng  in  Cairo,  Miea  Wbately  caxes  too 

*  The  girli  gave  me  a  little  Bample  piece  of  very  quaint  and  pretty 
needlework  (the  same  on  both  aides).  People  in  London  whu  uish  ti> 
■dd  tasteful  colours  t«  their  drawingTUum  tables,  nud  to  cheer  up  tUe 
heirta  of  the  teachen  and  cbildi'en  in  Coirv,  would  do  weli  to  buy 
aonie  of  the  neat  and  original  patterns  co|)ied  in  this  achool ;  an<l  thn^e 
can  be  bad  from  Ura.  Vaugkin  (The  Tenipltr).  The  little  girU  tboM 
taught  to  embroider  get  better  bualiandit  bj  the  accompliahnientB  aiUi«l 
In  their  charms,  so  the  time  spent  on  the  work  is  not  lost,  but  very 
veil  bestowed.  The  school  was  begun  eleven  jeom  .igo.  In  Septem- 
bw,  ISeS,  there  were  170  boys  nad  7S  girU  attending.  The  I'rini* 
and  Prinoea  of  Wales  kindly  viaited  tbe  place.  Auother  schrHil  bos 
jint  been  opened  at  Domietta,  with  150  children  (1S74).  In  If  JH.  I 
had  visited  the  Ragged  School  at  Siout,  fnr  up  the  N'ile,  whoru  little 
Coptic  children  were  taught  gJOil  dmtrine  and  practir.*.  This  is  tbi; 
t«wn  where  it  is  believed  that  our  siuviour  lived  when  He  was  a  tbil'i 
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for  the  igDoraitt  old  Arabs,  oven  ia  tho  ileeci't.  Only  one 
will)  knows  thiiir  ways  and  their  longiiugo — a  woman — a 
liidy  witli  a  cultivated  uiind,  and  a  tender  loving  heart, 
eould  win  room  here  amid  the  sand  for  the  ever  advancing 
Gospel. 

My  tent  at  Boulak,  tho  hustling  port  of  Cniro,  waa  placed 
plose  to  Iho  water,  and  the  Itob  Roy  was  launched  into  the 
Yellow  Nile.  Long  lines  of  nntivis  bouts  lay  resting  hero 
with  lofty  ynrdB  pointing  up  into  the  blue  sky.  Splendid 
"  dnhftbeeaha  "  for  the  European  traveller's  use  vied  in  their 
brightest  paint  and  gaudy  flags.  I  stopped  at  one  of  these, 
and  a  dragoman  I  had  met  years  ago  hailed  the  cnnoe,  and 
handed  a  chji  of  hot  coffee  as  wo  ranged  alongside.  On  the 
other  bank  were  Mtcamers,  moored  head  and  Etcrn,  in  a  far- 
ruacliing  line.  Many  of  these  were  tho  Viceroy's  yachts, 
with  trim  sailors  lounging  on  tho  bulwarks,  and  the  re- 
flected sunbeams  sleepily  waving  on  their  upturned  open 
ports  of  rich  plate-glnss, 

Stiiid  and  passive  as  the  Egyptions  are,  they  stared  aston- 
ished at  the  little  "  Merkeb."  ^  Tho  word  was  paused  along 
—some  outlandish  word  of  their  own — and  all  eyes  were 
set  upon  tho  Rob  Hoy,  slowly  moving  towards  them.  Turn- 
ing a  point  of  land,  I  came  upon  soldiers  at  their  prayers. 
Of  course  I  advanced  softly,  not  to  disturb  them  as  they  went 
through  the  regular  kneeling,  sitting,  standing,  kneeling  again, 
and  all  the  time  mntteriug,  with  a  look  at  least  of  intense 
and  simple  devotion.  The  Rob  Roy  came  upon  them  sud- 
denly, and  they  could  not  but  see  it  in  the  field  of  vision, 
however  straight  they  gazed  another  way.  Yet  not  one  sioglo 
glance  was  directed  to  tho  canoe. 

On  another  occasion  I  went  to  the  Viceroy's  palace  for  an 
inten'iew  with  a  Pasha,  one  of  his  Cabinet.  In  tlie  waiting- 
room  there  was  a  Turk,  a  fine  old  gentleman,  patiently  sitting 
until  his  turn  might  como  for  business.     But  suddenly  ho 
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ro?c  and  began  his  afternoon  prayers  upon  the  royal  carpet, 
and  he  went  on  and  on  entirely  undisturbed,  even  by  the 
din  of  a  score  of  noises. 

Again  at  a  far-off  island  in  an  Eg^'ptian  lake,  a  crowd  of  men 
were  round  the  Governor,  who  had  brought  them  in  a  largo 
boat  to  welcome  the  Rob  Roy.  There  was  scarcely  standing- 
room  for  the  excited  visitors,  yet  amid  them  all  was  one  who 
had  spread  out  his  carpet  and  kneeled  for  his  prayers,  and  ho 
prayed  in  this  bustle  as  if  it  wore  the  quietest  of  private 
chapels  in  the  world. 

The  Mahommedan  has  a  plain  and  majestic  ritual,  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  meaning  of  his  prayers.  His 
mosque  has  no  idols,  or  pictures,  or  ornaments,  or  pews,  but 
on  a  carpet,  or  on  a  mat,  or  on  the  floor,  he  kneels  beforo 
God. 

No  church,  no  chapel  is  needed  for  him  to  pray  in,  no 

image  to  adore,  no  book  to  suggest,  no  priest  to  oiler  his 
petitions.  The  hour  of  worship  comes,  and  wherever  is  the 
man  there  is  his  place  of  worship.  On  a  ship's  deck  he 
spreads  his  carpet  and  kneels  down.  The  stonemason  bows 
his  forehead  on  his  white  block  of  stoue.  The  Arab  kneels 
nuder  his  camel's  shade  while  the  sun  is  scorching  the  desert, 
and  the  shepherd  bows  adoring  amid  the  green  grass  of  tho 
hills.* 

So  far  in  admiration,  yet  must  we  well  remember  that  to 
pray  thus  before  men — a  characteristic  of  outward  religion — 
is  all  the  more  easy  if  it  does  not  clearly  signify  that  the 

•  Once,  as  a  contnwt  to  theae,  I  was  in  St.  Peter'**,  when  a  new  Saint 
wan  being  added  to  the  calendar  (next  year  it  would  be  a  new  miracle, 
and  the  next  a  new  doctrine,  for  the  oldest  thing  in  the  Romish  Church 
is  to  be  always  adding  new  bit*  of  stucco  and  plaster  to  the  stone).  I 
Lvl  a  jiLice  very  near  to  the  CanlinaL*,  who  were  all  on  their  knct>s.  he 
of  England  among  them,  and  they  pa.«sed  from  hand  to  han<l  a  goo<lly 
fliuflf-box.  Buckingham  (*  Travels  in  thv  E;wt,'  p.  92)  Riy:*  that  he  Haw, 
near  Waa  el  Ain,  two  Arab  women  at  prayer  on  the  r(.>ad,  and  that  ho 
*'had  never  yet,  either  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  or  Arabia,  seen  a  woman  thus 
empli»ved."  I  noticed  a  woman  praying  in  public  ui>on  one  occasion, 
and  only  one. 
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worshipper  is  yielding  what  is  asked  hy  the  demand,  "  My 
sou,  give  me  thine  heart.** 

As  the  Roh  Rov  ueared  the  Water  Palace  of  the  Nile,  so 
prettily  posed  upon  an  island,  the  watchful  guards  cried 
loudly  to  her  to  keep  off.  The  life  of  the  Viceroy  had  heen 
often  attempted,  and  the  orders  to  his  guard  were  now  rigor- 
ous. But  the  wayward  Rob  Roy  wished  to  approach,  though 
no  boat  is  allowed  to  come  here.  To  their  shouts  I  shouted 
*'  Ingleez,"  and  at  length  an  officer  was  called  who  courte- 
ously told  me  in  French  that  being  an  Englishman  I  might 
go  where  I  pleased.  A  little  time  after  this  the  palace  was 
honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  first  gentleman  of  England, 
the  Commodore  of  the  Roval  Canoe  Club. 

Glorious  old  pyramids  !  is  it  you  I  see  over  the  palm-trees, 
pointing  your  peaks  to  the  sky  ? 

**  A  paddle  to  the  Pyramids  !  " 

Can  two  words  be  put  together  so  little  and  so  great  ?  It 
seems,  indeed,  a  desecration,  so  the  Rob  Roy  floats  back  to 
her  tent  at  Boulak,  where  barbarism  and  civilized  life  are 
entangled  distractingly  amid  camels  grunting,  and  the  rudest 
nudest  natives  squatted  on  the  ground,  while  yet  a  railway 
eng'me  near  us,  built  in  Manchester,  shrieks  out  with  warning 
whistle,  **  Clear  the  Hne  I  *  The  Turks  care  verv  little  about 
clearing  any  Hne  if  they  are  walking  upon  it,  and  everybody 
here  saunters  between  the  rails  at  pleasure  ;  men  will  even 
ride  donkeys  on  the  **  four-foot  way,'*  and  sometimes  I  did  it 
myself,  while  the  '•  down  express  "  whisked  by. 

As  evening  falls  there  are  thick  swarms  of  very  large 
hornets  hunying  to  the  water.  It  is  wonderful  how  soon 
one  gets  used  to  these  formidable-looking  visitors,  but  when 
they  are  not  teazed,  they  appear  not  to  do  any  mischief. 
In  the  dark  a  shot  was  heard,  and  a  bullet  came  through  my 
tent.  From  my  bed  I  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  this 
note  of  emphasis,  but  the  only  answer  was,  *'  Somebody  is 
firing  at  the  wild  boars.**  They  would  be  as  likely  to  find 
wild  boars  in  Belgrave  Square. 
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TO  descend  the  Nile,  we  now  hired  for  a  luggage-boat  a 
very  clumsy  craft,  with  her  top  streaks  plastered  some 
inches  thick  of  mud.  The  three  men  of  the  crew  were  not 
promising  in  appearance.  They  were  hired  by  the  day,  and 
the  wind  was  in  our  teeth,  so  the  canoe  could  run  round 
and  round  them  under  sail.  But  energetic  argument  accom- 
plished a  little  with  this  stolid  crew,  and  the  stream  of  the 
Nile  runs  steadily  here  and  fast. 

Windbound  now,  we  may  jot  down  some  water-notes 
about  this  old  land.  The  average  amount  of  rain  in  Eg}^t 
being  only  forty  days  at  Alexandria,  seven  at  Cairo,  and  two 
or  three  at  Assouan,  the  land  would  never  bear  green  things 
but  for  the  Nile  that  brings  water  from  far-oflf  melted  snow, 
and  with  this  laves  the  rich  soft  loam  which  settles  on  the 
surface  of  the  exhausted  soil,  and  makes  it  ever  new  again. 
The  Nile  begins  to  rise  in  July,  and  is  highest  in  the  end  of 
September,  when,  at  Cairo,  it  is  from  seventeen  to  twenty- 
eight  feet  above  its  lower  level.  After  this  it  gradually 
lessens  again  until  Jane.* 

*  In  the  summer  of  1869,  the  Nile  sunk  lower  than  for  150  years 
before.  On  October  10,  an  extraordinary  inundation  occurre<l.  On 
October  5,  1874,  the  Nile  rose  higher  than  for  50  years.  The  plain  of 
Thebes  has  been  raised  about  twenty  feet  by  the  deposit  from  the  Nile 
ioundations  since  the  temples  were  erected  there. 
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The  river  at  Cairo,  when  in  flood,  is  about  seventy  feet 
higher  than  the  sea,  with  a  fall  of  about  5^  inches  per  mile, 
and  a  velocity  of  five  feet*  in  a  second.  In  **  low  Nile  '*  the 
fall  is  only  8^  inches  per  mile,  and  the  velocity  19  inches  a 
second.  Thus  the  current  is  not  sufficient  to  turn  hydraulic 
engines  at  the  time  they  are  most  required.  When  at  its 
lowest,  the  surface  of  the  water  is  below  the  banks  at  the 
mouth  about  four  feet,  at  Cairo  about  sixteen  feet,  and  at 
Assouan  about  thirty-three  feet.  The  water  in  flood  over- 
flows Upper  Egypt,  but  in  the  Delta  it  is  restrained  by  high 
banks. 

To  use  the  inundations  properly  for  agriculture,  the  water 
must  be  conducted  to  the  plots  of  ground  quietly,  and  so  as 
not  to  tear  them  up  by  any  violent  current.  Then  it  must 
rest,  in  order  that  the  rich  deposit  may  be  precipitated,  and 
when  one  level  is  watered  thus,  the  channels  to  another 
below  can  be  opened.  The  water  is  led  from  the  full  Nile 
by  numerous  canals. 

Artificial  irrigation  has  to  be  employed  during  the  five  or 
six  months  of  the  crops  growing,  and  when  the  Nile  has 
sunk  far  the  labour  of  raising  water  is  considerable.  A 
small  proportion  of  this  watering  is  done  by  the  shaduof. 
This  is  a  leathern  basin,  slung  from  a  long  pole,  which  is 
mounted  on  pivots,  and  balanced  by  a  stone  or  counterpoise 
of  clay  at  the  other  end.  The  basin  end  is  depressed  by  the 
labourer  until  it  dips  into  the  water  below,  and,  being  freed, 
it  is  raised  by  the  counterpoise  until  the  leather  basin  comes 
level  with  the  upper  channel,  into  which  it  is  then  emptied, 
and  the  operation  begins  again.  The  men  at  this  work  are 
swarthy  fellows,  nearly  nude,  and  singing  a  wild  not  un- 
melodious  song.  Sometimes  two  are  alongside ;  sometimes 
one  above  the  other,  w^hen  the  water  is  raised  by  stages. 
For  filling  with  water  any  canal  or  pond  quite  near  the 
river's  level,  the  leathern  basin  is  not  slung  to  a  pole,  but 
by  four  cords  held  by  the  hands  of  men  facing  each  other, 
who  dip  the  bucket  and  swing  it  full  to  the  level  above. 
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One  or  other  of  these  men  usually  leans  against  a  mud  bank, 
but  seldom  both  of  them.  I  have  seen  some  hundreds  of 
these  at  work  close  together  in  a  gang  of  men  and  women, 
and  they  were  always  very  good-humoured  whenever  the 
canoe  came  near. 

The  irrigation  of  wider  tracts  of  land,  requiring  a  copious 
stream  of  water,  is  effected  by  hydraulic  engines  of  more  or 
less  simplicity.  One  of  these,  the  sakieh,  was  used,  as  now, 
in  most  ancient  times,  and  consists  of  a  wheel  turning  on  a 
horizontal  axis,  and  carrying  on  an  endless  rope  of  hemp  or 
withs  earthen  pots,  or  with  wooden  buckets  so  placed  as  to 
dip  into  the  lower  water,  and  to  be  carried  up  as  the  wheel 
revolves  until  they  empty  themselves  successively  into  a 
shallow  trough  at  the  higher  level.  Wheels  of  this  sort  and 
others  are  worked  by  oxen,  horses,  camels,  buffaloes,  mules, 
or  asses,  which  move  in  a  circle,  turning  round  a  horizontal 
frame,  in  the  centre  of  which  sits  a  boy  or  a  woman  to  flog 
the  animals.  In  the  ruder  forms  of  this  machine,  where 
wooden  pegs  answer  for  cogwheels,  much  power  is  expended 
io  friction.  Much  water  also  escapes  by  leakage,  or  bad 
adjustment  of  the  upper  flow,  and  a  loud  splashing  noise 
generally  tells  how  a  large  proportion  of  what  is  raised  only 
falls  back  again.* 

Wheels  turned  by  men*s  hands  and  legs  acting  in  unison 
are  sometimes  used  in  the  East  to  wind  up  buckets  from 
wells,  but  I  never  saw  one  employed  for  irrigation. 

Robinson  (vol.  i.  p.  542)  thinks  that  this  last  was  the  mode 
of  watering  alluded  to  in  Deuteronomy  xi.  10 — *'  For  the 
land,  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land 
of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  tbou  sowedst  thy. 
seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs." 
But  as  we  constantly  see  men  watering  land  in  Egypt  at  the 

•  About  half  of  the  area  of  the  Delta  is  cultivat<;d,  and  to  water 
about  one-tifth  part  of  this  it  was  estimated,  in  1841»,  there  were  5<»,rH)0 
Kakiehn  in  operation,  each  employing  three  oxen,  and  the  whole  managed 
bv  25.(>00  men. 
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present  day  by  opening  and  closing  the  canalettes  of  mud  in 
their  fields  with  their  feet,  it  is  surely  to  be  presumed  that 
this  more  general  characteristic  is  referred  to  rather  than  the 
nse  of  a  particular  machine.* 

A  steam-engine,  working  the  best  hydraulic  pumps,  may 
now  be  seen  in  many  places,  sometimes  in  those  apparently 
most  out  of  the  way.  These,  however,  were  more  employed 
when  the  cattle  disease  made  animal  power  dear,  and  when 
the  cotton  culture  became  less  lucrative,  and  steam-engines 
then  were  more  at  liberty,  on  account  of  the  cessation  of  the 
American  war.  The  steam-engine  and  the  sakiehs  often  work 
night  and  day,  and  the  sound  of  night  labour  in  the  East  jars 
upon  the  silent  and  soft  darkness.  Music  accompanies  the 
watering,  whatever  bo  the  mode  employed.  The  sakleh, 
with  its  ungreased  ricketty  axles,  groans,  rattles,  and  creaks 
with  painful  regularity.  When  the  harmony  stops,  by  the 
blind  ass  going  to  sleep,  the  labourer  in  charge  of  it  is  sure 
to  bo  awakened,  but  he  is  generally  too  lazy  to  do  more  than 
to  hurl  a  threat  or  a  brickbat  at  the  resting  brute.  The 
steam-engine  pants  with  its  hot  strong  breathings,  and  the 
men  at  the  shadoof  whine  a  vagrant  music  in  no  particular 
key. 

Though  we  often  linger  to  listen  and  look  on  at  these,  of 
course  the  canoe  was  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  luggage-boat, 
and  when,  after  sixteen  miles,  I  came  to  the  Dnrrnge,  at  the 
fork  of  the  Delta,  I  ran  through  speedily,  at  my  very  best 
pace,  lest  the  crowd  that  came  shouting  might  send  a  volley 
of  mud  from  the  high  walls  above.  There  was  noise  in 
plenty,  but  I  heard  only  one  faint  cry  of  "  Monsieur !  "  from 
an  irate  official,  and  I  was  too  much  occupied  to  heed  this 
while  gazing  upon  the  splendid  bridge  before  me,  which  was 

*  yiebuhr,  in  1776,  mentions  having  seen  only  one  machine  turned  by 
hands  and  feet  at  once  ('  Voyage  in  Arabia,'  p.  12).  Thomson  (*  Land 
an<l  Rook/  p.  509)  doe«  not  agree  with  Robinson's  view.  The  wheel 
turned  by  the  current  of  the  river,  which  one  sees  in  France  and  Gennany, 
and  is  found  on  the  Oronte^,  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  seen  on  the  Lower  Nil*. 
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built  to  head  back  the  Nile  water  for  thirty  miles  ;  because 
even  a  few  inches  more  or  less  of  water  floodicg  the  land 
means  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds  to  be  gained  or  lost 
from  the  fertilised  soil. 

^y  luggage-boat  came  to  the  Barrage  long  after  me,  and 
she  was  detained  two  hours  because  the  canoe  had  not  been 
"  inspected  **  by  the  douane.  The  dragoman  and  the  crew 
were  brought  before  the  Governor,  and  a  very  angry  man  he 
was.  "  I  insist  on  your  bringing  the  small  Merkeb  back, 
that  I  may  see  it.*'  **  We  cannot,  my  lord,  it  is  miles  away.'' 
"Who  is  in  it?"  "An  Englishman."  **One?"  **Yes,bythe 
Prophet !  one."  "  Impossible  !  He  must  be  a  robber  escap- 
ing; bring  fetters  for  these  men."  And  chains  were  soon 
at  hand.  **  0  !  my  lord,  we  did  not  know  the  rule."  **  Catch 
the  canoe,  then,  or  go  to  prison."  "  Not  a  boat  on  the  Nile 
can  catch  it,  my  lord.'*  Two  witnesses  were  then  produced 
who  swore  they  had  seen  the  canoe,  and  that  it  was  only  the 
size  of  a  large  fish,  but  that  it  *'  flew  like  a  bird."  Finally, 
the  Rob  Roy  was  rated  at  half  a  ton's  bui*then,  and  heavily 
taxed,  and  all  this  time  she  was  far  off,  quietly  in  a  shady 
nook,  while  I  wandered  over  the  lovely  sand  in  the  charming 
day,  inspecting  the  plants,  birds,  fish,  and  deep  rich  loam, 
and  waiting  to  see  the  English  ensign  of  my  luggage-boat 
flutter  in  the  distant  horizon. 

Meanwhile  I  made  a  sketch  of  the  Barrage.  This  great 
work  was  resolved  upon  in  1848,  and  begun  in  1846.  It 
acts  as  a  long  gate  or  weir  across  each  of  the  two  forks  of 
the  river,  at  the  point  of  the  Delta.  The  portion  across  the 
Damietta  branch  is  about  600  yards  long,  and  that  over  the 
Rosetta  branch  500  yards.  The  weir  consists  of  arches,  each 
of  16  feet  span.  Of  these  there  are  72  *  upon  the  Damietta 
branch.     On  the  branch  to  Rosetta  there  are  62.     Mehemet 


*  Mj  dragomaD  counted  74,  but  this,  no  doubt,  included  the  two  arches 
Mhore.  The  other  dimensions  given  above  are  taken  from  '  Annalca  dea 
Fonts  et  Chauss^es,'  1851,  p.  161. 
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Alt  died  *  before  any  progress  vas  made  with  this  scheme, 
and  his  successor  resolved  to  conttnDe  only  the  barrage 
proper  without  the  ennal,  which  formed  its  most  important 
feature.     At   present   it   appears   that  the  work   has  been 
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entirely  useless,  and  it  is  considered  that,  if  any  attempt 
were  made  to  dnm  back  the  Nile  by  closing  in  the  structure 
at  high  flood,  the  river  would  sweep  away  the  whole  mass 

together. 

*  The  truces  of  whut  this  vondeiful  man,  Mehemet  Ali,  began  in 
building,  in  works  of  irripotion,  in  agrioultunil  improvement,  u  wall 
■B  in  adminietration  anil  fiircign  conquest,  ore  olrcailj  aUnoat  like  old 
ruinii  of  tbe  Phnrnuba.  Hin  nninzing  energies  cnmc  not  from  the  lotui- 
cstar.  of  tbe  Nile.  He  wa»  "no  true  Ottoman  Turk,  but  rather  « 
Stljikian  Koniorat  of  C:iv,illn"  (' SuturOnj  Review,'  June  211,  I8BB) : 
u'liatevei  all  that  meana 
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Unti]  this  point  the  Nile  has  rnn  in  one  stream,  and  for  a 
thousand  miles  without  a  tributary ,  pouring  on  towards  the 
sea  its  gracious  waters,  whose  birth  is  so  far  away,  even  at 
'*Lake  Livingstone."*  But  the  river  now  divides  into  two 
great  branches,  and  the  triangular  shape  of  the  country 
embraced  between  these  and  the  sea  at  the  end  is  called 
the  Delta,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek  letter  J, 
answering  to  oar  P.  I  have  voyaged  along  both  branches 
of  the  river,  but  I  do  not  feel  able  to  say  which  of  them 
has  the  larger  volume  of  water.  The  left  branch,  going 
towards  Alexandria,  has  its  mouth  near  Rosetta.  The  right 
branch,  down  which  the  Rob  Boy  is  now  to  sail,  flows  into 
the  sea  near  Damietta. 

About  the  mouths  of  both  these  branches  are  large  swamps 
and  lakes.  One  of  them — Lake  Mceris — had  long  been  dry, 
until  the  sea  was  admitted  by  the  English  army  to  protect 
Alexandria  from  Buonaparte  and  the  French.  The  other 
great  lake  is  Menzaleh,  near  the  eastern  branch,  and  where 
our  paddle  is  to  ply  in  a  day  or  two  among  the  flamingoes 
and  pelicans. 

The  boat 4  on  the  Nile  are  truly  picturesque.  To  catch 
the  breeze  over  the  lofty  banks,  the  long  lateen  sail  lifts  its 
pointed  head  high  up  into  the  air.  No  rig  is  so  graceful  as 
this.  One  sees  it  on  the  Swiss  and  Italian  lakes,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Danube,  and  (in  a  modified  form)  all  through  the 
Levant ;  but  by  far  the  largest  lateens  are  in  the  Delta  of 
the  Nile.  Some  of  these  have  yards  150  feet  in  length. 
The  sails  are  often  striped  with  a  gore  of  blue  cloth,  and 

*  At  Suez  I  met  the  foreign  correspondent  of  the  *  New  York  Herald,' 
who  was  waiting  there  to  refceive  Dr.  Livingstone,  then  expected  every 
day.  This  active  little  Welshman  (for  he  is  Yankee  only  by  residence) 
had  accompanied  the  armies  of  India,  Sadowa,  and  Abyssinia,  and  had 
now  lOOOL  ready  wherewith  to  telegraph  to  the  American  press  every 
word  he  could  get  from  the  lips  of  the  brave  explorer.  His  splendid 
journey  to  relieve  his  brother  Briton  in  the  heart  of  Africa  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  weep  over  Livingstone's  tomb. 
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delicate  streamers  are  waving  aloft,  or  the  sailor *s  charms 
like  necklaces  dangle  from  the  farthest  peak. 

Boats  with  two  and  three  masts  are  also  common.  Pressed 
by  a  strong  north  wind,  they  breast  the  powerful  current  with 
their  white-bosomed  sails  athwart  each  side,  "  goose-winged.'* 
This  river  was  for  ages  the  **  seven-mouthed  Nile.**  It  was 
called  by  a  Hebrew  word,  '*  Yam/*  and  is  still  called  in 
Arabic  ''£1  Bahr,"  with  the  same  meaning,  *'the  sea.** 
These  features  do,  indeed,  remind  us  of  the  prophecy  uttered 
by  Isaiah  when  he  says  (ch.  xi.  ver.  15),  "  And  the  Lord 
shall  utterly  destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea ;  and 
with  His  mighty  wind  shall  He  shake  His  hand  over  the 
river,  and  shaU  smite  it  in  the  seven  streams,  and  make  men 
go  over  dryshod." 

The  **  tongue  '*  is  evidently  what  is  now  called  the  Delta, 
and  the  Egyptian  **  sea ''  is  the  Nile.  The  **  seven  streams  '* 
have  now  dwindled  down  to  only  two,*  and  by  the  bridge  at 
the  Barrage,  for  the  first  time,  men  can  **  go  over  drjrshod.*' 

Nothing  is  more  useless  than  a  fanciful  interpretation  of 
prophecy,  even  of  that  which  is  fulfilled  and  past,  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  follow  the  Scripture  words  into  the  next 
verse  in  this  chapter,  *'  And  there  shall  be  an  highway  for 
the  remnant  of  His  people,  which  shall  be  left,  from  Assyria; 
like  as  it  was  to  Israel  in  the  day  that  he  came  up  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt." 

Whatever  may  be  this  **  highway,"  we  hava  at  present 
a  railway  here  from  the  Red  Sea  itself,  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
the  Sweet  Canal,  and  all  three  of  them  traversing  probably 
the  very  ground  on  which  the  host  of  Israel  marched.  The 
railway  is  already  finished  to  Mansoura,  and  a  branch  is 
next  to  extend  to  El  Arish,  the  frontier  post  of  Palestine. 

*  In  the  days  of  the  Romans  the  Nile  was  known  by  its  eleven 
branchea,  but  of  these,  seven  were  prinoijKil  ones,  Herodotus  states 
that  of  these  seven,  the  Rosettn  and  the  Damietta  branches  were  both 
artificial.  Thus  at  the  present  time  the  only  mouths  which  are  in 
proper  action  are  the  two  artificial  ones. 
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Consider  also  verse   11  of  this  chapter,   and  in   chapter 
zix.  verses  28-25. 

The  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile  which  thus  bears  us  along 
has  all  the  grandeur  of  a  noble  river.  It  is  wider  than  the 
Thames  at  Gravesend,  and  neither  rocks  nor  rapids  break  the 
stately  flow.  The  banks  are  high,  and  they  are  partly 
artificial.  The  foliage  of  green  underwood  often  shades  the 
water.  Sometimes  the  shores  are  really  beautiful  with 
splendid  trees  and  wide-spread  park-like  spaces,  carpeted 
by  richest  grass.  The  current  is  quickened  where  the  banks 
close  in,  and  the  Thames  above  Bichmond  Bridge  was 
brought  to  my  recollection  by  several  turns  in  the  Nile.  In 
very  few  places  is  the  scenery  positively  tame,  and  no  two 
bends  of  the  river  are  alike. 

My  reception  by  the  natives  was  generally  civil,  often 
humorous,  and  sometimes  exciting,  when  the  boys  who 
cheered  the  coming  stranger  flung  sods  and  mud  upon  him 
for  a  parting  salute  as  he  retired  from  the  bank.  This  con- 
duct was  harmless  while  I  had  the  broad  river  Nile  (or  even 
its  branch)  to  take  speedy  refuge  in,  but  afterwards,  in  the 
narrow  rivers,  it  was  a  serious  concomitant  of  the  voyage. 
Generally,  as  the  blue  sail  was  seen,  a  whole  village  rushed 
down  to  the  bank,  and  half  of  them  into  the  water,  but  with 
nods  and  smiles  and  *'  salaam  *'  from  her  crew,  the  Bob  Boy 
managed  to  secure  a  good  offing  before  the  awe  of  wonder 
had  subsided  into  the  boyish  desire  to  have  a  '*  shot "  at  the 
tiny  craft. 

We  camped  on  a  nameless  island — no  dogs  howling  all 
night  as  in  every  tawn — no  "  ghuffeer  "  as  a  guard  to  snore 
under  my  tent-eaves,  but  the  radiant  moon  shining  in  the 
eddies  of  old  Nile  as  they  rippled  me  to  sleep.  Next  we 
stopped  at  Benha,  the  old  Atribis,  with  huge  mounds  of 
potsherds,  the  remnant  that  never  perishes  from  an  ancient 
town.  I  dug  long  to  get  at  a  mummy  here,  having  spied  a 
bit  of  garment  sticking  out  from  the  rubbish,  but  at  last  the 
whole  piece  came  forth,  much  burned  at  one  end,  for  the 
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place  was  no  doubt  set  on  fire  before  it  was  deserted,  and 
then  buried  for  ever. 

The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  here  is  perfectly 
flat,  teeming  with  verdure.*  Five  crops  of  clover  had 
already  been  housed  this  year  in  the  Delta,  and  the  sixth 
was  to  be  the  largest  of  all.  Delicious  Indian  com  grew 
high,  and  my  table  w^as  supplied  with  dainty  fare.  Work- 
ing, eating,  and  sleeping  well,  I  soon  gained  the  exuberant 
spirits  of  buoyant  health,  and  the  whole  journey  of  twelve 
days  on  the  water  was  a  continual  delight  and  surprise,  for 
indeed  I  had  expected  only  a  tame  sort  of  trip,  like  a  canal 
voyage  in  Holland,  or  a  paddle  in  Lincolnshire. 

By  five  in  the  morning  our  slumbers  were  done  ;  at  six 
o'clock  three  eggs  appeared  with  tea  and  toast,  while  the 
tent  was  struck,  and  then  off  went  the  Rob  Hoy  into  a  dense 
but  mild-tempered  fog,  which  instantly  concealed  everything 
around ;  and  while  my  canoe  gently  floated  down  stream, 
then  was  the  time  to  read. 

The  sensation  of  being  thus  enveloped  in  what  was  like 
white  wool  was  most  singular,  and  wholly  undisturbed  by 
any  sense  of  danger.  We  mmt  be  going  the  right  w^ay. 
For  the  next  hundred  miles  at  least  there  was  no  new  river 
to  be  entered.  No  boat  could  run  me  down,  as  there  was 
no  wind  for  it  to  sail  with,  and  none  of  them  dared  to  row 
in  the  mist.  My  luggage-boat,  for  certain,  must  be  behind 
me,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  I  would  somehow  meet  her  again 
for  luncheon.  But  by  the  time  the  Bob  Boy  had  twirled 
round  and  round  for  half  an  hour  the  cotton  atmosphere  was 
evidently  thinner.  Then  rents  appeared  in  it,  and  then 
patches  of  blue  sky,  and  the  faint  green  of  trees,  and  the 
faint  brown  of  mud  villages,  and  the  faint  red  flicker  that  I 
knew  was  the  ensign  on  the  gaunt  tall  yard  of  my  consort. 

*  At  Port  Said,  Dr.  Yaab  baa  a  verj'  fine  garden,  with  the  rarest  and 
moHt  beautiful  African  plants  growing,  and  a  collection  of  others  grow- 
ing from  seeds  and  cuttings  in  sand  covered  by  small  glasses.  Mois- 
ture is  supplied  to  these  only  once  in  several  months. 
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See  the  veil  rises  now,  and  the  silk  flag  flutters  on  my 
little  mast ;  the  whole  bright  scene  soon  comes  oat  fresh 
and  gorgeous,  and  a  breeze  has  begun — yes,  a  south  wind, 
favourable  ;  so  my  blue  sail  runs  up,  and  away  goes  the 
Rob  Roy  on  another  twelve  hours  of  charming  journey. 

By  the  way  we  shall  flsh  and  shoot,  and  land  to  see  the 
shore,  and  sing  and  talk  with  the  natives,  and  sketch,  and 
read,  and  soliloquise.  There  now  is  one  of  the  pigeon 
Tillages.  It  exists  for  pigeons.  A  hundred  mud  towers, 
about  thirty  feet  high,  are  clustered  together,  and  myriads 
of  blue  and  white  pigeons  wheel  in  the  air.  Sometimes 
passing  these  in  my  little  vessel,  one  could  see  what  I  had 
remarked  twenty  years  before  on  the  Nile,  that,  when  the 
banks  are  steep,  and  the  pigeons  cannot  well  stand  on  them 
to  drink,  they  settle  on  the  water  itself,  and  closing  their 
wings  and  floating  for  a  few  seconds,  they  manage  thus  to 
slake  their  thirst. 

Evening  comes  quick  in  winter,  and  near  the  tent  there 
sleeps,  on  the  ground,  our  ghuffeer^  or  native  guard,  which 
personage   you  must  take  at   every  village,  and   pay  this 
beadle  of  the  Nile  a  franc  or  two  for  sleeping  very  loud  to 
keep  away  the  robbers.     We  were  in  a  bad  neighbourhood 
last  night,  and   even   before   this   potent   functionary   had 
arrived,  some  thief  had  stolen  a  long  piece  of  rope  left  out 
for  two    minutes.      At   another  place   our   three   boatmen 
absconded  entirely,  being  displeased  at  some  order  I  had 
given  about  their  tattered  but  graceful  sail.     It  is  sometimes 
more   pain   than  pleasure   to  know  too  much  about  what 
others   are  doing  for  you  badly,  and  boat-sailing  being  a 
hobby,  it  was  hard  to  put  up  with  the  lubberly  ways  of  an 
Egyptian  crew. 

Here  is  the  large  town  of  Semenood,  where  I  had  hoped 
to  have  a  boar  hunt,  but  my  last  experience  of  one  in  the 
Delta  many  years  ago  was  not  encouraging.  The  moment 
a  boar  ran  out  from  the  dense  high  covert  of  beans  and 
prickles  high  above  my  head,  all  the  beaters  ran  off,  and  as 
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I  fired  into  the  brate's  hind-quarters  my  foot  fell  into  a  deep 
chasm  in  the  mud,  so  the  hunter  sprawled  on  his  back  with 
spour  and  sword  and  dagger  all  clinging  entangled  together. 

In  more  pacific  humour  now  an  hour  was  spent  to  see  the 
potters  at  their  work,  near  Semenood,  the  town  being  cele- 
brated for  this  ancient  art.*  Among  the  tombs,  in  low  clay 
huts,  the  nimble-fingered  and  prehensile-toed  successors  of 
old  Egypt's  potters  were  plying  the  busy  wheels.  The 
wheel  that  flics  round  by  that  man's  naked  foot  is  the  same 
as  when  Ameuophis  died,  and  the  vase  that  is  now  spinning 
swiftly  is  of  the  shape  that  Sesostris  drank  from — for  **  why 
should  they  change  ?  "  that  is  what  the  people  always  ask 
me.     Yet  they  willingly  go  by  railway  even  in  the  Delta. 

In  a  pottery  far  up  the  Nile,  in  my  former  visit,  one  of 
the  men  had  his  long  chibouque  suspended  by  cords  from 
the  roof,  so  that  ^vith  one  end  in  his  mouth  he  could  smoke 
and  yet  have  both  hands  free  to  work.  The  idea  of  a 
shorter  pipe  seemed  never  to  have  occurred  even  to  this  man 
BO  conversant  with  the  clay.  At  a  seaport  again  there  was 
a  man  up  to  his  waist  in  water  and  caulking  a  ship,  while 
all  the  time,  somehow  or  other,  he  managed  to  wield  also  a 
large  **  nargilleh  "  with  two  tubes,  a  yard  long,  stuck  into  a 
cocoa-nut,  which  every  now  and  then  was  submerged  by  a 
wave. 

Fishermen  have  odd  ways  of  filling  their  baskets  in  the 
Delta.  One  of  the  most  primitive  is  to  see  a  man  sitting 
on  a  sort  of  raft  made  of  empty  gourds,  which  are  held 
together  by  a  net  below  a  small  platform  of  river  reeds. 
How  can  ho  sit  upon  that  for  two  minutes  without  an  upset  ? 
He  aHks  mo  the  same  question  about  my  canoe.  In  the 
Mc»xt  river  the  style  of  raft  was  still  more  rude,  merely 
H  large  bundle  of  reed  shanks  tied  together. 

Another  mode  of  fishing  practised  in  the  East  (but  chiefly 

♦  ThotiiHon  (' L'uul  and  Book,'  p.  521)  gives  a  good  picture  of  the 
;t«r  «)f  Kgypt,  and  citeo  the  texto  Jeremiah  xviii  4,  6;  Isaiah  xxx. 
I  Mid  pAurit  Mtriking  metaphor  in  KomanB  ix. 
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on  the  B«ft-c<iast)  is  to  scatter  on  the  water  crambs  of  bread 
soaked  in  poison.    The  fish  eat  these  and  die  and  doat,  and 
the  man  then  gathers  them  to  sell. 
All  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  is  free  luxoriant  life,  animal 


and  vegetable,  with  a  sense  of  profoseness  and  overflowing 
that  is  almost  oppressive.  And  yet  every  person  around  us 
looks  squalid  and  poor,  although  not  one  begged  from  me. 
The  cry  of  "  backshiBh  "  was  heard  here  only  once,  and  then 
it  may  have  come  from  a  donkey  boy  who  had  floated  down 
from  Cairo. 
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Everybody  is  getting  water  all  day  and  most  of  the  night. 
The  Nile  is  everything  to  the  Egyptian.  The  women  are 
filling  hage  earthen  jars,  while  they  stand  gazing  at  me  in 
the  stream  that  laves  their  bare  knees,  and  instantly  they 
replace  the  long,  black,  dirty  yashmaks,  which  hang  by  three 
bra«5  rings  on  the  middle  of  the  nose,  to  screen  their  sallow 
features  from  masculine  eyes.  The  men  are  lifting  water 
cither  in  a  leathern  backet  or  by  a  pole  and  weight,  or  a 
long  lever,  and  working  the  Persian  wheel.  Not  £ur  off  yon 
can  hear  the  j*ufy  pujf!  of  a  high-pressare  engine,  and  this 
al<o  is  pnmping  water.  Mar^'elloas  Nile,  how  far  yon  spring 
from,  how  long  yon  wander,  how  many  millions  all  take 
water  from  yon,  and  no  wonder  yon  were  worshipped  as  a 
god  !  At  eventide,  the  buffaloes  wend  their  way  to  the  river, 
and  run  the  last  few  steps  with  neck  outstretched,  and  eager 
thirsty  eye,  and-  wading  forward  they  plump  down  in  the 
mad,  rollicking  about  in  their  bovine  gladness,  with  only  the 
nose  above  the  surface,  and  a  cloud  of  flies  fighting  to  find 
room  upon  that. 

Warm  red  now  creeps  over  the  western  sky,  and  the  anchor 
hooks  our  luggage  boat  to  the  shore.  The  Rob  Roy  meanders 
up  some  creek,  while  the  tent  is  being  smartly  pitched  by 
my  admirable  dragoman,  and  in  half  an  hour  my  dinner  is 
served  up,  having  been  partly  cooked  at  the  bows  of  the 
lugg^g<>-boat  upon  that  clay  slab  you  see  there  white  with 
ashes.  The  repast  is  hot,  and  clean,  and  wholesome,  excel- 
lent soup,  one  of  the  dudks  I  shot  yesterday,  peas,  oranges, 
and  coffee  ;  can  any  travelling  be  more  comfortable  than  this, 
in  a  canoe  with  a  luggage -boat  ?  And  I  mention  the  fare 
distinctly,  for  all  Members  of  the  Royal  Canoe  Club  soon 
come  to  know  that,  unless  you  are  thoroughly  well  fed  on  a 
voyage,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  up  both  pace  and  spirits. 

The  rising  full  moon  lights  up  the  picture  again,  with 
silver  setting  instead  of  gold.  The  oxen  and  asses  for  the 
night-work  still  keep  grinding  on  the  tedious  round  of  the 
water-wheels,  till  the  creaky  tune  b  lost  in  the  merry  song 
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from  hamlets,  the  shrill  shrieking  ''trill,  trill/'  of  the 
women,  and  the  deep-toned  solemn  sound  of  the  darabookra 
drum.*  Some  swains  join  in  with  reed  pipes,  and  an  old 
blind  maestro  will  moan  a  sort  of  dirge  while  he  plays, 
wonderfully  well  too,  on  a  fiddle,  called  kamjeh^  made  out 
of  half  a  cocoa-nut  and  only  one  solitary  string. 

Then  begin  the  jackals,  and,  at  their  sharp  whine  of 
challenge,  the  dogs — arrant  cowards  both ;  you  can  make 
them  scamper  with  a  straw.  Next  to  my  notes  and  sketches, 
a  chat  with  ELany,  post  up  my  log,  and  at  ten  o'clock  to 
bed. 

*  Some  Greek,  Turkish,  Egyptian,  and  Syrian  music  collected  by  me 
in  a  former  cruise,  republished  with  a  few  sketches  in  1874,  is  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Greenwich  Ragged  Schools  (Bumside,  Blackheath). 
MiLiic  floats  ever  in  the  air  of  Egypt,  as  "  backshish "  in  Turkey 
pn>[ier,  and  *'  dollar "  in  the  land  of  the  West.  Qipssing  the  Missouri 
River  in  Kansas,  I  thought  there  at  least  I  was  out  of  the  range  of 
Scotchmen  and  of  dollars  ;  but  in  the  ferryboat  the  only  other  passenger 
wa.f  a  Macdouaid,  and  from  the  opposite  shore  the  first  word — shouted 
at  an  auction — was  "dollar  !  " 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Nile  ami  Severn— Nile  inJ  Thames — Bab  El  Hagir — MiserT — Compass 
Card — Maiid<>ur:ih — Kin^  Cotton — Shoebbckii — The  Zrier  River — A 
Water  Puzzle — A  Run  on  the  Bonk — Land  of  Gorfien— Wonderment 
— Admirersi — Finding  the  Way — The  MakaloK>— The  Governor — Start 
on  Lake  Menzaleh — Living  Clouds — Mataiyeh — Legs  of  Ingleez — 
Egyptian  Lock. 

MANY  of  the  teaches  of  the  Nile  were  like  what  is  seen 
from  the  window  where  these  lines  are  written,  as  the 
heavy  tide  of  the  Severn  runs  sleepily  past  the  red  cliffs  near 
Xewnham.  Those  corn-fields  are  instead  of  maize ;  those 
bashy  elms  for  palm-trees.  The  spires  that  point  oar 
English  landscape  most  be  thought  of  as  minarets,  and 
this  pleasant  *'  Severn  Bank  Hotel  **  is  a  change  from  the 
door-less,  wall-less,  window-less  *'  khan  "  of  the  East,  with 
only  a  roof  and  pillars,  and  a  general  odour  of  donkeydom. 

As  night  advances,  the  iUnsion  is  more  complete  that  we 
are  now  in  Egypt,  and  can  fancy  the  bed  is  in  the  same  old 
tent,  for  quite  close  is  heard  the  roar  of  wild  beasts ;  they 
are  in  the  vans  of  Mander's  '*  nnri\'alled  Menagerie,"  and 
their  species  and  genera  must  be  very  terrible,  for  there  is 
inscribed  upon  the  caravan  the  following  Latin — ^the  whole 
stock,  no  doubt,  of  the  composer  : — *'  Sui  generis,"  "  Veni 
vidi  vici,*'  **  Vse  victis."  Meanwhile  the  brass  band  plays 
a  chorus  from  Handel — an  oratorio— 4it  a  show  ! 

Even  a  better  likeness  of  the  Nile  is  seen  upon  the  Thames, 
from  the  garden  of  the  hotel  at  Purfleet,  where  the  old  Rob 
Boy  on  her  first  voyage  passed  her  first  night  in  comfort. 
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The  dikes  along  the  Thames  are  smaller  than  in  Egypt,  hat 
equally  strong.  The  Essex  marshes  stretch  their  flat  land- 
scape on  cither  side,  just  like  the  Delta.  When  the  setting 
son  casts  a  hazier  light  hehind  the  shores,  and  fancy  is  more 
free,  and  colours  are  less  true,  then  the  tall  tower  of  the  new 
Asylum  on  the  opposite  hill  might  well  he  taken  for  a  Moslem 
minaret,  and  the  whitehait  fishers'  hosts  for  boats  of  Egypt. 
Greenhithe  to  oar  left  from  hence  is  shaded  deep,  hut  we 
can  still  discern  the  sharp  masts  of  the  '  Chichester,'  and 
the  *  Arethnsa  *  the  floating  homes  for  the  homeless  hoy,  and 
nearer,  we  hear  a  soft,  sweet  chant  of  the  ** Evening  Hymn'' 
from  the  open  ports  of  the  '  Cornwall/  where  the  poor  lads 
who  have  slipped  farther  in  first  steps  of  life  are  put  in  the 
way  apright,  that  they  may  cheer  up,  and  try  again.* 

We  halted  in  a  lovely  bend  of  the  Nile,  while  I  walked 
aboat  two  miles  through  the  cotton-fields  to  examine  a  wonder- 
ful ruin  very  seldom  visited  by  travellers.  Alas !  to  reach 
this  relic  of  the  past,  we  have  to  cross  the  rails  of  a  new 
'^  iron  road  "  of  the  present ;  so  the  romance  is  much  spoiled 
of  this  **  Bab  el  Hagar "  (Stone  Gate).  No  one  can  tell 
what  the  place  was  in  ancient  days  ;  now  it  is  a  heap  of 
stupendous  cut  stones,  all  granite  and  porphyr}%  all  brought 
hundreds  of  miles,  carved,  polished,  exquisitely  fashioned,  then 
all  cast  down,  a  huge  pile  of  utter  confusion — ^but  how  ? 
ReaUy  no  one  has  yet  found  out  the  mode  by  which  the 
ancients  could  tear  asunder  the  enormous  blocks  of  these 
grand  temples.  A  long  green  snake  came  out  of  the  ruins 
to  dispute  the  ground  with  us.  Hyenas  and  foxes  live  in 
the  tenantless  palace,  and  the  winding  canal  that  watered 
its  magnificent  portal  sleeps  now  for  ever,  with  a  stagnant 
pool  just  here  and  there  to  trace  it  by. 

At  Zifteh  the  people  were  in  holiday  trim,  on  their  Moslem 
sabbath,  being  Friday.  The  crew  of  my  boat  had  on  their 
clean  white  turbans,  and  they  asked  to  stop  two  hours  for 

*  Details  concerning  the  "  Training  Shii>»."  and  the  "  Refoimi*x)ry 
ShipB,*'  are  given  in  *  The  Voyage  Alone  in  the  Yawl  Rob  Roy.' 
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their  mosqne,  which,  of  course,  was  allowed,  because  they 
cared  for  their  worship.  Indeed  it  became  a  qaestion  whether 
it  was  not  right  for  me  to  let  the  boat  rest  all  their  "  Sunday,"' 
as  it  did  daring  all  of  mine,  bat  they  have  no  such  custom 
here. 

Another  scrapie  may  now  be  noticed,  as  one  of  the  very 
few  things  which  even  for  a  moment  interfered  with  the 
continaoas  pleasure  of  this  canoe  joamey. 

When  we  had  only  one  tent  in  Egypt,  and  when  afterwards 
in  Syria,  with  two  tents  for  a  larger  soite,  we  had  still  to 
acconmiodate  some  of  them  at  night  in  that  splendidly 
roofed  spare-room — the  open  air — it  was  not  easy  to  enjoy 
my  comfortable  bed,  piled  ap  with  blankets,  and  sheltered 
above  from  the  dew,  while  some  of  my  dependents  were 
out  the  live-long  night  in  a  keen,  cold,  frosty  winter  blast, 
lying  npon  the  bare  groand. 

Tis  true  they  were  •*  used  to  it ;  "  that  I  paid  them  highly 
for  the  additional  hardship  of  a  journey  in  winter ;  that  for 
some  at  least,  as,  for  instance,  the  'jhiijfeer,  it  would  be  a 
breach  of  duty  to  come  under  cover,  when  theirs  was  the 
post  of  watchmen ;  and  that  none  of  them  ever  complained 
to  me,  and  none  would  accept  the  rugs  and  carpets  we  freely 
offered  for  their  comfort :  still  it  was  not  quite  a  lullaby  to 
hear  men  groaning  with  cold  outside,  huddled  under  the  lee 
of  my  tent  (a  bare  shield  against  the  bitter  blast),  and  only 
separated  by  a  thin  bit  of  canvas  from  their  fortunate 
employer,  who  was  so  intensely  snug  in  his  soft,  warm 
bed. 

Some  of  the  men,  too,  had  terrible  coughs,  for  hours 
barking  away  by  moonlight  as  if  they  must  burst  their  very  . 
lungs  before  morning ;  and  by  our  tent  at  Suez  a  poor  woman 
in  a  wooden  hut  beside  me,  coughed  the  whole  night  in- 
cessantly, as  if  each  moment  was  to  sob  out  her  soul.  It 
was  a  relief  indeed  to  hear  that  in  £g}'pt  these  colds  in  the 
chest  seldom,  if  ever,  prove  fatal,  but  their  trouble  and  their 
loud  appeal  to  sympathy  were  scarcely  less  from  this.    Even 
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the  stoat  old  muleteer  would  whine  at  the  cold  racking  his 
hardy  bones,  and  at  dead  of  night  I  could  hear  the  mailed 
prayer  of  "  Yomb  I  **  (God  help  me  I),  or  a  long-drawn  moan 
-**  Alla-a-a  !  " 

Thick  walls  in  England  separate  us  from  the  dark,  wet, 
freezing  misery  of  the  poor  amongst  us,  and  deaden  to 
oar  ears  their  cries  of  hunger  and  of  pain.  Life  would  be 
impracticable  if  we  could  realize  one  tithe  of  the  wretched- 
ness around  us ;  but  his  is  a  stony  heart  that  does  not  think 
of  this  often,  and  get  nerved  by  the  sad  thought  to  do  his 
share  in  helping. 

Our  voyage  so  far  had  no  need  of  a  compass,  for  the  river 
kept  us  in  its  own  course  ;  but  among  the  sea-stores  of  the 
Rob  Boy  a  mariner's  compass  was  an  article  very  specially 
prepared.  In  my  voyage  alone  in  a  yawl,  I  had  found  some 
defects  in  the  construction  of  the  Liquid  Compass,  which 
had  been  kindly  presented  to  mc  by  the  Royal  National  Life- 
boat Institution.  Months  of  experience  by  day  and  night 
in  the  use  of  it  at  last  resulted  in  several  improvements 
as  to  the  mode  of  lighting,  and  the  diagram  on  the  oai'd, 
kc.t  which  were  adopted.  The  new  card  is  applicable,  of 
course,  to  a  canoe  compass.  Messrs.  Newton,  the  well-known 
opticians,  presented  to  me  one  made  in  my  new  pattern,  and 
by  which  for  half  a  year  my  course  was  guided,  and  maoy 
curious  observations  were  made,  as  will  afterwards  be  noted 
in  our  log.  The  two  forms  of  card  are  shown  in  the  wood- 
cuts on  the  next  two  pages,  and  the  superior  clearness  of  the 
new  one  will  not  need  to  be  explained  when  it  is  compared 
with  the  other.* 

*  The  Arabs,  when  looking  at  the  compass,  always  speak  first  of  the 
south  point,  "  kibleh,*'  as  they  call  it.  This  is  the  same  as  among  the 
Chinese,  who  "  box  '*  the  compass  by  "  South,  North,  West,  East,"  aud 
not,  as  with  us,  beginning  at  the  north.  I  once  heard  a  lecture  u]K)n 
**  Great  Britain,**  when  the  map  used  by  the  eccentric  lecturer  had  itH 
north  point  to  the  right  hand,  but  the  names  were  all  written  so  as  to  bo 
read  horizontally. 
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Before  a  fresh  breeze  still  foToniing,  and  an  onward 
current,  too,  oar  boat  speeds  &at  and  pleasantly  to  tbe 
Urge  bustling  town  of  Mansonrah.  The  name  means  "  a 
delightful  place,"  and  several  towns  in  Syria  are  so  ealled. 
The  Bounds  and  sights,  and  even  the  very  scents,  aronnd  us 
now  seeni  to  tell  at  once  that  a  revolution  has  been  working 
here. 
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Miinsonrah  is  immersed  in  cotton,  and  "  Cotton  is  king  I " 
Tbe  American  war  gave  snddenly  a  start  to  this  trade  in 
Egypt.* 

Cotton  bnrsta  forth  on  all  sides.    Children  are  plucking  it 

•The  year's  mtport  of  cottun  from  Egypt,  to  August  1869,  wm 
217.59fi  bales.  From  America,  it  w.ia  a  milliun  bales ;  the  tntal 
Amerimn  crop  being  then  2,730,000  bales ;  in  1870-(1  the  total  crop 
wia  3.300,000  bales. 
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in  tbe  fields,  and  singing  as  thej'  gather  the  fleecy  pods  into 
their  little  blue  dresBes  tnelced  up  for  pockets.  Camels  in 
a  long  string  stalk  over  the  plain,  all  cotton-laden.  Boats 
fbll  of  it  are  tracked  along  the  sleepy  lagooas  of  the  Nile  and 
tbe  eooDtlesa  canals  of  OoBhen.  At  Mansoarah  the  cotton- 
gins  are  worked  by  steam ;  and  the  ceaseless  sighs  of  the 
engine  are  heard,  Uioagh  the  bell  has  been  ringing  long  this 
Snnday  for  the  Greek  Church  prayers. 


The  tall,  simple,  smiling  camel  has  found  ont  this  eotton- 
Med,  too  ;  and  as  he  strides  along,  he  tarns  his  head,  and   ' 
(when  his  driver  is  tnmiDg  hii  head)  he  bites  a  monthfol  of 
cntton  oat  of  tbe  sack  he  is  carrying,  and  mnncbes  away 
vith  a  look  of  guileless  innocence. 

Behind  my  tent  is  another  railway,  all  made  by  Englisbmeo 
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See  the  *'  signalman/*  with  a  bright  turban  and  no  shoes ;  he 
is  spinning  with  the  distaff,  and  the  "  pointsman  '*  lies  prone 
on  the  ground  and  fast  asleep.  In  front  are  steamers,  with 
the  crescent  flag  shining  ruddy  in  the  deep-flowing  stilly 
Nile.  Thus  the  spirits  of  fire  and  water,  raised  by  James 
Watt,  are  in  the  locomotive,  the  steamboat,  and  the  land 
engine,  haunting  us  everjrwhere. 

The  £nglish  Vice-Consul  at  Mansonrah  was  kind  and  hos- 
pitable, and  he  already  knew  the  Bob  Boy  well  by  name. 
He  told  me  the  following  strange  story,  quite  typical  of 
Turkish  ways.  An  accident  happened  a  few  days  ago  in  a  fac- 
tory, when  one  of  the  cotton-gins  mangled  a  little  lad*s  arm. 
The  necessity  for  amputation  caused  great  excitement, 
but  a  terrible  delay  intervened.  First,  the  boy's  consent 
had  to  be  given  ;  then,  it  was  found  his  father  must  assent ; 
next,  his  mother,  too,  had  to  be  persuaded ;  and  when  all 
had  agreed,  the  wise  officer  of  justice  had  to  re-examine  each 
and  to  take  their  evidence  in  writing  ;  after  which,  and  other 
formalities  occupying  three  mortal  hours,  the  operation  was 
begun  which  should  have  been  finbhed  long  before.  As  a 
set-ofl'  to  these  evidences  of  barbarism,  we  noticed,  at  any 
rate,  one  plain  sign  of  civilisation  at  Mansourah  :  there  are 
shoeblacks  in  the  streets.  Cairo,  Beyrout,  and  Alexandria 
have  also  their  blacking  brigades,  though  they  are  not  so 
organised  as  we  have  them  in  London,  but  each  boy  works 
on  his  own  account  as  a  **  freebooter."  * 

After  a  blood-red  sunset,  empurpled  far  overhead  by 
heavens  of  deeper  blue,  we  had  a  sudden  and  fierce  gust  of 
wind  from  the  west,  which  whistled  through  the  lofty  masts 
and  marred  the  sleeping  landscape  of  the  evening  with  a 
rushing  storm  of  sand.     My  tent  quivered  again,  and  all 

♦  The  eight  "  Ragged-School  Shoeblack  Societies  "  of  London  earned 
during  last  year  £12,000.  The  oldest  of  the  Societies,  begun  in  1851, 
and  of  which  100  boys  occupy  chiefly  the  City  and  the  Strand,  earns 
aViout  £3,000  of  this,  and  these  boys  paid  £1,400  of  their  surplus  from 
eaiTiings  to  the  fine  new  building  opened  in  1874  for  a  Shoeblacks'  home. 
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inside  was  dnst  and  darkness,  for  the  poor,  fainting  candle 
soon  gave  in.  Load  cries  are  heard  now  for  the  mallet  to 
hammer  down  our  iron  tent-pegs  ;  so  I  must  close  my  ink- 
bottle  for  the  night,  and  give  an  extra  hrush  to  my  hair  in 
the  morning. 

I  left  the  Nile  at  this  town,  and  chartered  a  laggage-hoat 
on  the  Zrier  River  (small  river).  Onr  Ryis,  or  captain,  is  a 
veteran  seventy  years  of  age,  hut  he  objects  to  being  called 
'*  old."  His  two  sons  are  the  crew,  both  able  lads,  and  the 
moment  the  bargain  was  struck  (now  made  *'  by  the  piece," 
and  not  ''  by  the  day  ")  the  ancient  mariner  begged  us  to 
hoist  our  ensign  upon  his  boat  at  once,  for  only  that,  he 
said,  would  keep  him  from  being  at  the  mercy  of  the 
soldiers,  who  could  claim  his  boat  at  any  moment  and  at 
any  price  they  pleased.  Next  morning  we  launched  our 
little  navy,  with  a  fine  breeze  behind  us,  and  tropical  verdure 
thick  on  the  banks  of  the  Zrier.  The  oak,  sycamore,  and 
weeping  willow  overhang  us  now ;  gorgeous  butterflies  flit 
from  the  tall  reeds,  or  rest  as  if  poised  on  the  sunbeams ;  the 
black  and  white  kingfisher  hovers  in  mid -stream,  and  the 
large  Indian  kingfisher,  arrayed  in  red  and  blue,  twitters  as 
he  launches  on  the  breeze.  See  there  are  eagles,  also  hawks 
and  bustards,  wild  ducks,  the  graceful  ibis  now  and  then,  the 
crook-necked  flamingo,  and  the  pretty  little  hoopoo,  with  its 
crest  and  bill  in  a  line  till  it  settles  on  the  sand,  and  spreads 
its  chignon  to  be  admired  by  its  partner,  for  they  are  always 
conjugal  in  pairs. 

On  board  our  floating  home  we  have,  of  course,  a  sort  of 
**  family  worship  "  with  my  dragoman  and  his  servant  (both 
professing  Christians — one,  I  hope,  more  than  that) ;  but, 
before  this,  it  is  a  strange  sight  to  see  the  crew  of  our  boat 
every  day  at  their  prayers.  They  first  wash  their  faces, 
adjust  their  garments,  and  then  on  the  cloak  of  the  Ryis 
each  man  will  kneel,  bow,  stand,  bow,  and  rapidly  repeat 
his  words  of  Moslem  worship,  turning  always  to  Mecca  as 
our  boat  is  wheeled  round  in  the  current.     Then  they  give 
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willing  alienee  wkHe  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  is  read  for 
ourselves.  To  such  as  eoold  read  I  gave  Arabic  tracts,  or 
Frci^oh.  or  £=.glLsh,  and  they  were  always  gratefolly  accepted. 
It  secOLS  strange  and  an6iendlT  to  live  with  men  for  days, 
and  not  to  impart  one  word  to  them  about  the  great  eternity 
in  which  they  and  we  shall  meet  again  most  sorely. 

The  Zrier  is  not  Tisibly  joined  to  the  Nile,  though  once  it 
wa«.  This  little  river  is  one  of  nianv  hundred  streams  that 
seem  to  rise  out  of  the  surplus  water  which  percolates  the 
soft  loam  of  the  Delta,  coming  imderground  from  the  Nile 
itself,  by  working  through  its  narrow  banks  of  clay.  An 
elaborate  map  is  before  me  of  the  canals  and  rivers  in  the 
Delta.  Years  must  be  spent  in  learning  the  outlines  of  an 
aqnatio  netw.irk  like  this,  and  the  clearest  head  would  be 
\trj  l.-nc  puzzled  in  arranging  their  outlets  and  overflows, 
so  £.5  Li  "t  to  require  some  of  them  to  run  up  hill.* 

The  ii^L  are  so  numerous  that  no  bait  need  be  used :  the 
Look  is  sure  to  catch  a  fish,  even  \i  the  fish  does  not  catch 
the  honk.  When  caught  the  fish  are  as  tasteless  as  those 
iii  tLe  Mfliterranean,  and  not  worth  cooking.  A  curioas, 
•jcoL«>ELiical  mode  of  fishing  is  praoti^t  d  all  over  Eg}"pt,  which 
wjir  ]:articukrly  well  suited  to  a  narrow  river  Uke  the  Zrier. 
A  man  fiings  a  brickbat  with  a  string  to  it  across  the  little 
cLannel — fifty  yards.  By  this  another  man  draws  over 
another  string  with  large  bare  hooks  attached  to  it  by  a 
^pan  of  small  cord  at  every  three  inches.  A  float  of  cork  is 
ut  each  three  feet,  and  some  brickbat  sinks  at  every  six 
yard««.  These  were  all  neatly  tied  on  by  the  fisherman  with 
one  hand  and  his  teeth.  A  dozen  lines  are  thus  stretched 
across  the  stream,  and  fixed  by  pegs  to  the  bank.     The  two 


*  Tli»>  Di.1'1  Is  a  photograph  of  one  made  by  Mr.  Lutfy,  C.E.,  and  it 
wv."  ffHind  to  be  very  correct.  By  a  decree  ^Time*,*  Aug.  20,  1869), 
'*  Ornar  Padha  Lutfy  "  haa  been  appi>iDte<l  the  Director  of  the  Egyptian 
Canal  Worlu.  From  part  of  thia  map  has  been  preivired  our  map  at  p. 
77,  engrafting  other  features  on  it  fn>m  the  official  map  of  the  Suez 
Cinal.  and  fn^m  a  tracing  of  the  la«t  new  lines  of  railway. 
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men  then  take  the  ends  of  the  string  they  first  laid  down, 
and  80  drag  the  hooks  slowly  nnder  water  against  the  carrent. 
Each  of  the  strings  is  worked  in  succession,  and  thas  in  half 
an  hour  the  two  fishers  catch  the  more  sleepy  of  the  fish. 
Besides  this  plan,  the  Delta  fishers  also  use  a  triangle  of  hare 
hooks  dangling  from  a  short  rod,  and  the  more  ordinary 
drag-net  and  the  sein. 

The  trees  became  rather  troublesome  now  that  they 
branched  so  far  across  the  little  river,  and  there  was  scarcely 
room  for  the  sail  to  pass  between  their  green  boughs,  which, 
almost  met  in  a  leafy  arch  from  bank  to  bank.  Still  the 
cnrrent  ran  fast,  and  the  wind  freshened  up  until  we  had  to 
take  in  a  reef;  while  our  ensign,  floating  ofif  to  leeward  in 
the  breeze,  often  lapped  the  foliage  on  the  tree-tops  with 
its  long  red  tongue. 

Tall  reeds  on  either  side  choked  up  the  channel,  and  as 
the  wind  down  in  the  hollow  between  the  high  banks 
could  not  reach  the  little  sail  of  the  canoe,  she  was  towed 
by  the  other  boat,  while  I  climbed  the  bank  for  a  scamper 
over  the  country  alone. 

It  was  very  amusing  to  see  the  astonishment  of  the 
natives  when  they  suddenly  perceived  a  human  form  entirely 
clad  in  grey,  and  trotting  steadily  along.  But  they  were 
never  uncivil  to  me,  and  they  always  returned  the  salutations 
of  the  runner.  By  cutting  across  the  windings  of  the  channel 
it  was  easy  for  me  to  keep  up  with  the  boat,  which  was  now 
tearing  along  at  great  speed  through  the  water.  The  view 
from  the  high  bank  was  very  interesting,  for  before  me  was 
the  **  Field  of  Zoan,"  where  once  was  the  pride  of  Egypt, 
and  w^here  mighty  miracles  were  wrought  through  Moses. 

The  horizon  on  every  hand  was  one  straight  line,  with 
only  a  few  very  distant  mounds,  or  **  Tells,**  to  show  where 
cities  had  stood  of  yore.  All  the  vast  plain  was  deep  brown 
in  colour,  not  the  sombre  hue  of  wild,  bleak  savagery,  but 
that  of  a  rich  and  mellow  land.  Several  large  villages  were 
visible  to  the  north,  and  beyond  these  were  the  minaretij  of 
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Dkmietta.  Between  the  trees  and  joet  beside  our  8&il-top, 
as  it  hurried  past,  there  was  a  little  row  of  dots  on  the 
distant  limit,  a  village  still  called  GoseUi.*  This  was  the 
onljr  relic  I  could  find  to  tcU  of  the  famoas  land  of  Goshen, 
and  the  sketch  here  given  was  taken  on  the  spot. 


Bcrimbal  was  the  name  of  a  village  where  we  camped,  with 
fine  trees  all  round  it,  and  a  peaceful  look  of  plenty  and 
intelligence  on  many  faces.  The  river  here  was  not  twenty 
yards  broad,  and  a  good  deal  resembled  the  wooded  stream 
nnder  Magdalen  Bridge  at  Oxford. 

After  another  day's  delightfnl  sailing,  on  December  1,  we 
arrived  at  the  lively  town  of  Uenzaleh,  with  its  mosques 
and  minarets,  and  its  bazaars,  its  street  merchants  squatted 

*  Tbis  ia  nuirked  on  the  inft|).  There  U  also  nnotber  of  the  «ame 
name,  nbich  I  <lid  not  lee.  Oue  of  the  grcnt  atreainB  or  canals  from 
the  Nile  U  called  "Ho««,"  (n-at«r!),  in  nieniorj  of  Hosea,  and  it  flowi 
toward  Qoshen  and  Zoan. 
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beside  their  piles  of  gonrds,  and  dates,  and  pepper,  and 
round  flat  bread,  eggs,  sweetmeats,  oil,  embroidered  shoes, 
copper  pots,  mule  saddles,  and  a  host  of  other  things  one 
does  not  want,  ahhongh  load  voices  roar  the  names. 

The  Zrier  River  has  a  barrier  here,  which  no  persuasion 
coald  induce  onr  boat  captain  to  pass ;  therefore,  3delding  to 
the  custom  of  the  place,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  hire 
another  boat  to  enter  upon  Lake  Menzaleh ;  and  we  were 
sorry  to  part  with  the  nimble  sons  and  the  juvenile  father, 
and  they  were  sorry  too. 

We  eamped  in  the  highway,  just  outside  one  of  the  town 
gateSy  and  in  full  view  of  the  broad  lake  of  Menzaleh.  A 
dense  crowd  soon  assembled,  but  they  behaved  most 
courteously,  ranging  in  a  wide  circle  with  the  first  few  rows 
squatted  down.  The  tent  was  a  delight  to  them,  but  a  tent 
they  had  seen  before.  As  for  the  canoe,  it  was  so  entirely 
new  to  every  man  that  the  oldest  shook  their  heads  when 
asked  by  the  juniors  in  a  timid  way,  <*  What  in  the  world 
is  iliat  / "  In  the  various  cruises  of  the  Rob  Roy  the 
wonder  or  inquisitiveness  shown  by  the  natives  of  different 
countries  had  always  been  a  study  to  her  captain.  Where 
boats  are  unknown — as  upon  the  Upper  Danube  and  Moselle, 
t&e  canoe  was  greeted  with  an  unmeaning  stare,  which  often 
became  a  gaze  of  fright,  especially  if  she  was  seen  first 
in  motion  on  the  water,  or  dragged  over  the  grass.  In 
Canadian  waters  the  Indians  examined  only  the  crew  of  the 
canoe,  in  which  I  paddled  alone.  In  parts  of  Palestine, 
where  not  only  no  boat  had  ever  been  seen  but  no  picture  of 
such  a  thing  which  might  give  an  idea  of  a  boat  to  the 
Mahommedan  mind,  the  feeUng  of  the  spectator  on  a  sight 
of  the  canoe  generally  began  with  fear,  and  sometimes  ended 
in  a  brave  attack,  as  will  be  told  before  the  end  of  the  Rob 
Roy's  log. 

Again,  where  boats  are  known,  as  in  Norway,  Sweden, 
the  Elbe,  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Holland,  as  well  as  here  in 
Egirpt,  the  natives  were  all  admirers,  rather  than  amazed. 
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They  smiled  with  a  yearning  to  examine  the  canoe  more 
nearly,  and  their  animated  discussions  showed  how  much 
they  appreciated  her  delicate  construction,  and  hoautiful 
finish,  and  diminutive  size,  compared  in  each  feature  with 
all  the  best  models  of  naval  architecture  which  the  oldest 
sailor  of  them  had  ever  seen  before. 

But  now  came  the  difficult  part  of  the  work — to  find  any 
man  among  these  wonderers  who  could  point  out  our  way 
over  the  lake  to  the  ruins  of  San,  the  modern  name  of  Zoan, 
whither  the  Rob  Roy  was  bound.* 

I  selected  three  of  the  likeliest  fishermen  for  consultation, 
and  the  plan  of  travel  wo  had  formed  was  explained  for  their 
opinion.  We  were  standing  in  full  view  of  the  lake,  and 
with  an  excellent  map,  and  these  three  men  to  help  us  in 
counsel,  yet,  after  a  good  hour's  earnest  talk,  of  which,  how- 
ever, almost  half  was  wasted  in  an  animated  debate  between 
the  guides,  who  at  last  came  to  blows,  we  found  it  utterly 
impossible  to  make  out  how  the  canoe  was  to  paddle  to 
San. 

**  Toweel  '*  was  the  place  most  difficult  to  fix  in  their  dif- 
ferent versions  of  directions.  At  one  time  we  were  to  go 
outside  of**  Toweel,"  at  another  it  was  evident  that  **  Toweel" 
was  to  be  left  outside  of  our  route.  **  Nobody  lived  at 
\  Toweel,"  and  yet  there  w^ore  **  always  men  "  at  this  very 

I  *  From  Lyuch'B  *  Visit  to  the  Suez  Caual  *  (1868),  p.  58,  we  Iciim  that 

Meuzaleh  Lake  was  fonnerly  called  Zoan,  or  Zan,  or  TaiiLx,  or  Tan ;  and 

in  Scripture  the  fertile  district  nmnd  was  called  the  "tield  of  Zoan." 

I  Strabo  meutionB  fieldis  and  villages  on  its  nite,  and  the  word  used  by  him 

^  (I'o/AOt),  **  pasture  lantle,"  cr^rrefpondH  with  the  word  employ tnl  by  Anib 

geogniphers,  who  also  called  the  Like  Tanis,  from  a  wonl  meaning  clay 

or  mu(L     The  Hebrew  "Tan"  means  "clay"  and  the  Greek  ir>;\os, 

found  still  in  the  mo<lem  name  Pelusium.     An  Arab  tradition  fmm  the 

tenth  century  states  that  this  district  wsls  once  covered  with  >'illages  ; 

that  many  hundred  years  ago  the  sea  ovenvhelmed  idl  except  Tooueb 

(  ;iud  others  ou  high  gropnd,  and  that  tlie  suniving  iuhabitints  c;irrio<1 

,  their  dead  to  2^oan.     Funeral  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  founrl  at  Menijihis 

t;  mention  *'the  land  of  Tannen."     (See  note  ou  Zuin,  iu  the  Ap]ieiidix. 
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place.  The  canoe  could  not  sail  nor  paddle  to  <*  Towcel/' 
nor  could  "  the  Howaga  *  walk  to  it." 

Even  by  a  careful  sketch  of  the  coast  I  made  for  them,  no 
man  conld  tell  us  the  proper  course  for  San.  But  I  have  found 
that  explaining  things  hy  drawings  is  seldom  of  any  advantage, 
except  when  only  common  objects  are  outlined.  People  who 
have  never  before  seen  a  map  or  a  plan  have  no  idea  of  it  as 
aminiatore  of  the  land  and  water,  t  Dr.  Livingstone  told  me 
that  the  intelligent  Makololo  chief,  Setcheli,  was  perfectly 
incapable  at  first  of  discerning  any  figure  even  in  a  plain 
picture.  The  Doctor  tried  him  at  last  with  the  simplest 
sketch  of  a  few  men  in  a  group,  but  the  puzzled  clever 
African,  though  truly  anxious  to  make  the  best  of  what  was 
pat  before  him,  only  turned  it  round  and  round  in  his  hands, 
and  upside  down,  and  still  stared  intensely  at  the  paper 
utterly  bewildered.  One  day  a  gleam  of  light  seemed  to 
fiafih  upon  his  mind,  and  he  pointed  to  a  man's  arm  he  could 
just  descry  in  the  drawing  ;  then  gradually,  but  very  slowly 
indeed,  he  seemed  to  catch  another  limb,  and  then  a  head, 
until  the  whole  of  the  pictured  group  became  intelligible. 
After  his  eye  had  been  thus  tutored  to  look  for  form  re- 
presented in  miniature,  he  could  always  make  out  the  mean- 
ing of  pictures  ;  and  the  process  Lis  mind  went  through  is, 
doubtless,  like  that  which  a  Uttle  child  must  graduate  in 
before  he  can  point  to  a  cow  in  his  nursery  picture-book, 
and  tell  us  that  he  knows  it  by  saying  *'  Moo !  *' 

I  retired  from  the  bustle  to  consider  the  conflicting  evidence 
as  to  the  best  route,  and  the  verdict  was  '*  to  start  next  day, 
and  find  the  way  myself.'' 


•  In  Egypt  the  Arabic  g  is  i.>rouuiinced  hard,  whereas  in  Syi-ia  the 
wcffd  would  be  with  the  soft  7",  as  "  Hu\vaj;i.*' 

t  Once  ujion  a  steambo.it  1  obsi^rved  a  Turkish  lady  studying  au  atlas. 
The  map  represented  Turkey,  not  only  a**  the  centre  of  tlie  earth,  but  Jis 
uccupying  nearly  all  the  circumference  ;  while  England  and  America 
were  two  red  dots  on  the  farthest  verge.  1  Wiu«  generally  spoken  of  ad  a 
native  of  Belad  Ingleez — "  the  town  Enghuid." 


6o  THE  GOVERNOR. 

Fonr  fowls  must  be  roasted  at  once,  and  bread  and  eggs 
made  ready  for  four  days'  food.  To  lighten  the  canoe,  I  left; 
every  possible  item  behind,  even  the  boat's  topsail ;  and 
thus,  prepared  for  all  chances,  there  was  encouragement  in 
the  reflection  that  surely  this  insoluble  Menzaleh  could 
not  be  worse  to  get  over  than  the  Malar  lake  in  Sweden, 
where  the  Rob  Roy  had  found  her  way  to  the  end,  though 
eleven  hundred  islands  had  to  be  threaded  to  get  there. 

It  was  a  wide  and  novel  view  as  we  sat  to  meditate  before 
the  open  lake  of  Menzaleh  and  the  strange  fishermen  around 
us.  The  sun  just  setting  showered  upon  the  water  a  flood 
of  fiery  red.  On  the  large  marshes  near  was  a  company  of 
fowlers  at  their  work,  while  more  than  thirty  beaters  spread 
out  in  a  great  semicircle  and  plashed  along  wading.  The 
ducks  and  waterfowl  rose  in  advance  by  thousands,  and 
whole  clouds  of  winged  game  flew  straight  into  the  range  of 
men  posted  with  guns  in  little  bowers  far  out  in  the  water. 
Many  reflections  crowded  into  my  mind  as  to  the  strange 
things  I  should  meet  there  on  the  morrow ;  the  men,  the 
birds,  the  water,  even  the  land,  so  entirely  diflerent  from 
what  could  be  seen  elsewhere.  Thunder  in  the  night  rum- 
bled from  afar,  and  a  few  drops  of  rain  came  sprinkling  in 
the  dark.  My  macintosh  sheet  was  soon  rigged  out  to  cover 
us  from  a  storm,  but  it  did  not  come  to-night,  and  only  plea- 
sant sleep. 

Before  our  start  on  this  doubtful  journey  to  San,  a  crowd 
came  to  see  us,  and  in  the  middle  of  them,  arrayed  in  full 
state,  was  the  Governor  himself.  In  almost  every  town 
where  we  stopped  in  Egypt,  the  chief  ruler  was  courteous 
enough  to  honour  us  with  a  visit,  but  this  Governor  of  Men- 
zaleh was  particularly  complaisant.  He  was  venerable  and 
dignified.  He  was  dressed  in  most  brilliant  colours.  His 
suite  encircled  him  with  pomp,  and  the  boy  slave,  his  pipe 
bearer,  carried  for  him  a  magnificent  chibouque,  all  gold  and 
gems,  which  reached  from  the  old  man's  mouth  even  to  the 
ground. 
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His  inierest  about  the  canoe  was  excessive.  All  its  con- 
tents had  to  be  explained — the  cabin,  sails,  lamp,  curtains, 
compass,  paddle,  and  cuisine.  He  felt  the  long  lithe  sides  of 
the  Rob  Roy  with  his  hands  from  end  to  end,  because  he 
was  nearly  blind.  How  vague  must  have  been,  after  all,  his 
notions  about  the  whole  a£fair.  Explanations  from  this 
worthy  fellow  soon  cleared  up  the  meaning  of  that  mysterious 
word  "  Toweel,"  which  we  now  found  to  signify  any  piece 
of  land  not  solid  enough  to  walk  upon,  and  not  covered 
enough  to  sail  over.  In  fact,  there  were  fifty  Toweels  around 
08,  and  the  particular  Toweel  that  was  marked  on  the  map 
near  Mataryeh,  and  described  as  a  village  in  the  guide-book, 
had  no  special  existence  whatever,  nay,  the  natives  protested 
against  any  such  town  in  the  world. 

Plans  fully  made  in  a  campaign  should  be  carried  out  at 
all  hazards — if  only  you  have  made  them  after  weighing  all 
the  evidence.  But  in  canoeing  one  learns,  among  other 
lessons,  that  an  important  fact,  though  new,  must  be  duly 
considered  in  our  plans,  even  if  its  intrusion  discomposes  all. 
Thus  it  was  now  plain  that  the  route  I  had  settled  to  start 
upon,  all  alone,  would  entail  a  full  half-mile  of  sheer  haulage 
of  the  Rob  Roy  over  deep  mud  and  very  shallow  water,  and 
jet  there  was  a  far  better  way  to  San,  for  the  lake  was  wide, 
and  8000  fishing-boats  upon  it  all  had  ample  room. 

At  once  my  plans  were  changed  then,  and  a  luggage-boat 
was  hired  to  take  us  for  five  days  at  the  price  of  eight 
napoleons,  of  which  sum  the  large  proportion  of  five 
napoleons  went  to  the  Government  for  their  share  as  a  tax. 
By  this  boat  we  were  to  enter  the  lake  at  another  side  from 
the  west,  and  to  double  the  Cape  of  Mataryeh  instead  of 
crossing  a  marsh,  and  so  to  push  on  to  San,  which  place  I 
was  more  than  ever  resolved  to  visit  by  water  now  that  the 
difficulty  of  getting  there  in  this  way  was  fully  proved. 

Camels  came  to  carry  our  luggage  and  tent,  as  our  camp 
was  now  going  to  sea.  The  tall  palm-trees  bent  gracefully 
over  the  gazing  crowd,  and  shaded  us  to  the  last.    Two 
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Btalwart  fishermen  shouldered  the  canoe,  amid  lond  phtaditfl, 
and  Hany  singing  led  the  way.  My  parting  address  to  the 
Mayor  of  Menzaleh  was  earnest,  if  not  intelligible,  and  in  a 
few  minntes  more  we  had  borne  the  canoe  through  the 
cotton-fields  and  launched  her  on  a  silent,  beauteous  river, 
hemmed  in  deeply  by  the  weeping  willows  and  other  pendent 
trees. 

Four  miles  of  a  winding  course  upon  this  brought  me 
gradually  down  to  the  west  limb  of  the  lake,  where  a  very 
fresh  breeze  was  blowing,  and  quite  a  new  scene  awaited 
my  arrival.  We  had  been  told  of  the  enormous  flocks  of 
wild  fowl  to  be  seen  on  this  lake,  and  especially  in  winter. 
I  had  seen  thousands,  myriads  of  these,  and  wondered  at  the 
multitude  in  the  air.  But  I  never  expected  to  see  birds  so 
numerous  and  so  close  together  that  their  compact  mass 
formed  living  islands  upon  the  water,  and  when  the  wind 
now  took  me  swiftly  to  these,  and  a  whole  island  rose  up 
with  a  loud  and  thrilling  din  to  become  a  feathered  cloud  in 
the  air,  the  impression  was  one  of  vastness  and  innumerable 
teeming  life,  which  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  convey  in 
words.  The  larger  geese  and  pelicans  and  swans  floated 
like  ships  at  anchor.  The  long-legged  flamingoes  and  other 
waders  traced  out  the  shape  of  the  shallows  by  their  standing 
in  the  water.  Smaller  ducks  were  scattered  in  regiments  of 
skirmishers  about  the  grand  army,  but  every  battalion  of  the 
gabbling  shrieking  host  seemed  to  be  disciplined,  orderly, 
and  distinct. 

The  breeze  bore  me  fast  from  shore,  and  the  waves  ran 
high.  More  wind  came,  and  I  had  to  take  in  a  reef.  Still 
more  came  whistling  in  squalls,  and  I  tied  my  air-bed  round 
me  as  a  life  jacket.  Soon  it  was  a  gale  on  the  lake,  presaged 
indeed  by  the  thunder  of  last  night,  and  being  far  out  of 
sight  of  the  luggage-boat,  I  struck  sail  to  lie  to,  and  to  wait, 
and  look,  and  listen,  tossed  upon  the  waves  delightfully  in 
the  sunshine. 

For  a  large  boat  the  navigation  of  this  vast  sheet  of  surplus 
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water  is  extremely  intricate.  The  edges  of  it  are  of  coarse 
entirely  unseen  when  yon  leave  them  a  few  miles  astern, 
and  I  never  conld  discover  how  the  pilots  fonnd  their  way 
among  so  many  shallows  and  by  such  hidden  channels. 
Soon  the  red  flag  of  my  consort  joined,  and  the  blue  sail  of 
the  Bob  Roy  ran  up  to  have  a  race  with  the  luggage-boat, 
nntil  we  rounded  in  towards  **  the  Egyptian  Venice,*' 
Hataryeh,  a  very  curious  town,  built  upon  two  flat  islands, 
which  are  united  by  a  causeway  only  six  feet  wide  and  very 
low.  Some  hundred  boats  were  here,  and  their  long  lateen 
yards  broke  up  the  straight  horizon  by  a  jagged  forest  of 
sharp  peaks.  By  cutting  across  the  shallows,  the  canoe  was 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  great  luggage-boat,  which  had  to  go 
round  each  island  in  a  deeper  channel.  When  the  red  ensign 
came  in  sight  of  the  town,  the  whole  population  turned  out 
to  see.  Bed,  with  a  white  crescent  on  it,  is  the  Moslem 
flag ;  so  the  people  thought  my  luggage-boat  had  some  high 
officer  of  state  on  board,  coming,  perhaps,  to  raise  their 
taxes,  which  already  for  the  fishing  on  the  lake  produce  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  But  presently,  when  the  Bob  Boy 
(bowed  round  the  *'  Hospital  Point,"  it  was  to  her,  of  course, 
that  every  eye  was  turned,  for  all  the  people  here  are 
interested  in  fish,  and  boats — men,  women,  and  children. 

The  deep  calm  harbour  was  a  contrast  to  the  winter  gale 
oatside.  Under  the  gaze  of  the  crowd,  Hany,  with  due  dig- 
nity, prepared  the  midday  repast,  with  many  hundred  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  clean  white  tablecloth  spread  on  my  deck.  A 
barge  approached  from  the  shore  all  full  of  people  and  music, 
and  with  the  Governor  himself  on  board.  I  landed  with  him 
to  see  the  town,  and  a  very  amusing  progress  we  made  of  it 
through  his  aqueous  domain.  He  was  a  young  sprightly 
fellow,  very  well  dressed,  a  Nubian  with  a  face  like  the 
blackest  charcoal.  Six  of  his  suite  preceded  and  six  followed 
me  on  my  rounds,  and  all  of  them  had  long  bamboo  canes. 
The  first  half-dozen  of  these  were  to  thrash  the  people  out  of 
the  way,  and  from  the  other  six  I  heard  whack !  whack  t  as 
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they  thamped  the  popalation  vba  insisted  on  following 
bfter.  But  it  was  all  done  in  good  hnmoar ;  and,  for  a  bit  of 
fun,  I  began  a  quick-march  too,  stepping  out  gradually  at 
first,  then  more  and  more  at  speed,  until  with  the  longest 
strides  I  walked  my  very  best,  in  and  out  and  ronnd  all  the 
blind  alleys  of  the  town  and  its  dark  bazaars.  The  escort 
had  to  run  to  keep  np  with  their  charge,  for  the  Egyptians 
cannot  walk  fire  miles  an  hour.  Often  the  vanguard  rushed 
in  one  direction,  but  I  went  perversely  down  the  other  way. 
As  they  ran,  they  panted,  and  laughing  said  while  they 
scampered  along,  "  How  be  does  walk  !  "  "  Great  is  the 
power  of  the  Ingleez  I  "     "  Ob  bis  long  legs  I " 


Tho  "PioIdorZoui." 


The  fiab  caugbt  hero  seem  to  be  nearly  all  of  one  size  and 
shape,  like  percb,  but  of  exaggerated  depth  and  etumpy  length. 
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and  exactly  of  the  fonn  depicted  in  so  many  Eastern  paintings. 
Oar  parting  with  the  people  and  their  dasky  ruler  was  almost 
affectionate ;  while  all  the  crowd  exclaimed,  *'  Never  was 
there  seen  such  a  sight  in  Mataryeh  !  "  We  had  langhed  a 
good  deal  at  many  things  together,  and  now  the  Mayor  most 
gladly  received  from  me  some  little  books,  for  he  could  read 
quite  well,  and  these  books  dealt  with  graver  topics  common 
to  all  mankind,  and  which  are  far  too  interesting  and  good 
to  be  shyly  ignored  between  men  meeting  for  once  in  the 
wide,  wide  world. 

Three  sailors  and  a  boy  were  our  crew  of  the  luggage-boat 
this  time,  but  there  was  another  little  fellow,  almost  a  baby. 
I  did  not  know  at  first  he  was  with  us,  for  they  had  locked 
him  up  for  safety  in  the  forecastle,  an  apartment  about  tho 
8ize  of  a  portmanteau,  and  when  he  whined  inside,  and  I 
ordered  him  to  be  let  out,  they  brought  the  key  of  the  Egyp- 
tian lock,  just  like  a  tooth-brush,  with  wires  for  its  hairs, 
each  wire  corresponding  to  a  ward  in  the  lock.  The  plan 
of  it  is  simple  and  sure,  and  it  contains  the  idea  of  the  well 
known  **  Bramah  lock,*'  which  is  used  all  over  the  world.* 

The  wind  being  contrary,  the  paddle  had  now  to  drive'the 
Bob  Boy  for  about  four  hours,  ascending  the  river  Mushra, 
but  I  ran  her  up  the  winding  creeks,  and  soon  began  to 
replenish  onr  larder  by  shooting  my  first  wild  duck  from 
a  eanoe.  People  had  foreboded  an  upset  as  the  sure  result 
of  %  gun's  recoiL  However,  it  was  only  the  duck  that  was 
knoeked  over. 

*  TIm  Egyptian  lock  and  its  key  are  both  of  wood,  and  when  a  man 
hac  loeked  hia  door,  he  throwa  the  key  over  hia  shoulder,  where  it  csau 
hang  all  day  suspended  by  a  string  round  his  neck.  ThiH  custom,  no 
doubt,  explains  that  verse  of  prophecy,  "  And  the  key  of  the  house  of 
David  will  I  lay  upon  his  shoulder  ;  so  he  shall  open,  and  none  shall 
«hut ;  and  he  shall  shut,  and  none  shall  open  "  (Isaiah  xxii.  22) ;  which 
pansage  again  leads  us  to  the  further  and  clearer  mention  of  the  solenm 
truth  in  the  Book  of  the  Revelation,  "  These  things  saith  be  that  is  holy, 
he  that  is  true,  he  that  hath  the  key  of  David,  he  that  openeth,  and  no 
man  ihutteth  ;  and  shutteth,  and  no  man  openeth  "  (ch.  iii.  7). 
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CHAPTER  V. 

River  Mushra — "  Field  of  Zoan  " — Strange  Creatures — A  Lost  Needle — 
"  Fire  iu  Zoan  " — Qualms — Flamingoes — Rigs — a  Yam — Lubbers — 
By  moonlight — Port  Said — Parting  Shot — Squall. 

AFTER  a  long  winding  voyage  on  the  river  Mushra,  we 
came  near  the  vast  mounds  of  ancient  Zoan,  and  I 
started  on  foot  to  explore  them  all  alone,  for  it  is  best  to  be 
alone  in  examining  a  huge  relic  like  this,  where  desolation 
reigns,  where  all  may  be  seen  without  a  guide,  and  where 
the  sentiment  of  silence  ought  to  have  full  sway. 

For  a  mile  I  crossed  a  marsh,  with  frequent  difficaliies, 
and^hen  climbed  up  to  the  highest  mound,  perhaps  200  feet 
above  the  water.  All  was  seen  from  that  point,  and  indeed 
it  is  a  noble  view.  The  horizon  is  nearly  a  straight  line  on 
every  side,  and  looking  west,  the  tract  before  us  is  a  black 
rich  loam,  without  fences  or  towns,  and  with  only  a  dozen 
trees  in  sight.    This  is  **  The  Field  of  Zoan."*    (See  p.  64.) 

Behind  is  a  gleam  of  silver  light  on  the  far-away  shore  of 
Lake  Menzaleh.  Across  the  level  foreground  winds  most 
gracefully  the  Mushra,  and  down  there  below  us  the  Rob 
Roy  floats  on  the  ripples  of  a  gentle  breeze.  But  between 
that  winding  river  and  the  mound  we  look  from,  there  is 

♦  "  Now  Hebron  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan"  (Numbers  xiii 
22).  In  Psalm  Ixxviil  12,  we  read,  **  Marvellous  things  did  He  in  the 
sight  of  their  fathers,  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  field  of  Zoan  ; "  where 
Stanley  considers  that  **  field  "  may  be  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
signifying  *'  to  level."  Cruden  gives  "  motion  "  as  the  meaning  of 
"  Zoan."     The  name  is  referred  to  again  in  Isaiah  xxx.  4. 
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iTiog  bare  and  gaont,  in  stark  and  silent  devastation,  one  of 
(he  jpvadeat  und  oldest  rnins  in  the  world.  It  is  deep  in 
the  middle  of  an  enclosing  amphitheatre  of  monnds,  all  of 
them  absolutely  bare,  and  all  dark-red  from  the  Dutlions  of 
potsherds,  that  defy  the  winds  of  time  and  tho  dew  and  the 
■an  alike  to  stir  them,  or  to  melt  away  their  sharp-edged 
fragments. 

M.  Mariette,  of  Cairo,  lately  had  these  rnins  uncovered  (hy 
forced  labour,  I  was  told,  of  500  men  at  a  time).  They 
ue  wide-spread,  varied,  and  gigantic.  Hera  you  see  about 
■  dozen  obelisks,  all  fallen,  all  broken  ;  twenty  or  thirty 


^iifi*r-^ 


great  stataes,  all  monoliths,  of  porphyry,  and  granite,  red 
and  grey ;  a  huge  sarcophagus  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  was  of 
softer  stone,  and  enormous  pillars,  lintel,  and  wall-stones 
■re  piled  in  heaps  one  over  the  other,  most  of  them  still 
bniied  in  the  earth.  The  polished  statues  are  of  varions 
sizes,  and  of  beautiful  workmanship.  Some  sit  with  half 
the  body  over  the  ground,  others  have  only  a  leg  in  the  air. 
One  leans  its  great  bnlk  sideways,  covered  up  to  the  ear ; 
another  lies  with  its  chair  and  legs  appearing,  but  the  head 
is  buried  deep  out  of  sight  in  the  mud.* 
The  buildings  seemed  to  have  formed  a  temple,  with  three 

•  Id  the  erfoiialing  granite  o[  theae  old  walU  I  found  some  very 
CDriouB  iiwecta.     Tbey  were  cr<firded  in  grvupa  of  man]r  huudredi  clooa 
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oadring  <Hiific6B.  Some  of  the  obelisks  must  have  fallen 
loDi;  b«ia>r«  the  inst  and  refose  of  mges  had  filled  the  conrtly 
htilLs^  tht*D.  %muidt>s8^  Others  fell  on  this  new  stratam,  and 
these  now  lie.  sav.  ten  feet  higher  than  the  floor,  while  a 
few  <A  the  t&IIer  eolxmms  lasted  perhaps  for  another  thon- 
sanii  rear},  and  then  thej  toppled  over  on  the  lonely  plain 
with  a  tTksh  unheard  bv  a  retEardless  world.  The  sand  soon 
boried    them  there,  and  even  the  memcny  of  Zoan  faded 


My  very  rough  sketch  of  the  wonderfnl  scene  given  on 
page  67  needs  many  apoloides*  bat  no  better  could  be  had. 

The  words  in  IsaLih  \  \\\.  11-12)  may  well  be  read  here 
with  so  pLiin  a  comment  n?and  as : — 

'•  ScLrely  the  princes  of  Zoan  are  fools,  the  counsel  of  the 
wise  counsellors  of  Pharaoh  is  become  brutish  :  how  sav  ve 
unto  Pharaoh.  I  am  the  son  of  the  wise,  the  son  of  ancient 
kings  ?     Where  are  they  ?  where  are  thy  wise  men  ?  and 

t.--pe*.her.  and  th^y  deemed  to  lie  donoAnt  xinttl  dirtiirbed.  Each  was 
like  \  smAll  'zr^mi  of  com,  but  flatter,  and  more  of  the  shape  of  a  lady- 
bini.  The  o^loiir  wts  a  uniform  p*le  rellow,  and  they  had  many  logs. 
I  c»?uld  n  .'t  «.ii?cv>ver  the  sliichtest  trace  of  mv.>«s».  or  any  vegetable  matter, 
in  or  near  thes^e  inxniji^.  thv^ugh  I  carefully  ex.miined  the  stone  with  a 
lenA.  S^^me  of  tht- m  I  bn-ught  away,  and  sent  in  a  letter  to  that  amusing 
and  excellent  w«?ekly  [vijvr.  *  Land  and  Water.*  l^ing  quite  sure  that  a 
description  of  them  there  would  eiluce  full  expLuiation  of  their  pn^per 
names  and  hibitj*.  if  they  did  not  eat  their  way  thnnigh  the  envelope 
on  their  jvissage  home.  However,  in  *  Land  and  Water.'  Septemlxr  1 S. 
18»^9.  Mr.  Henry  Lee  \*T\>te  :— "  With  the  kind  assistance  of  Mr.  F. 
Smith,  of  the  British  Museum.  I  have  compared  their  damaged  remains 
with  the  specimens  of  thi-»  class  of  insects  in  the  national  collection,  and 
find  that  there  is  only  one  individual  there  which  at  all  resembles  the  Rob 
Roy  8|>ecimens.  This  is  an  unnamed  coccinella  from  China.  It  has  the 
same  buff-yellow  elytra  with  very  faintly  discernible  sjwta  of  a  slightly 
deeper  shade  on  them,  an<i,  so  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  the  same  nuuil)er 
of  black  siK)t8  (nine)  on  the  thorax,  placed  in  the  same  form  and  jK>sition. 
Mr.  Smith  hopes  to  be  able  to  make  a  perfect  insect  f«.^r  the  collection 
from  the  dUjecia  vrumbra  of  more  than  one  indi%-idual.*'  A  subse^pieut 
from  Mr.  F.  Smith  (October  11, 1S70)  kindly  informed  me  that  he 
it  to  be  of  a  Species  **  Buloca.    19,  notata  ;  Steven." 
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let  them  tell  thee  cow,  and  let  them  know  what  the  Lord  of 
hosts  hath  purposed  upon  Egypt." 

Think  of  the  lahour  of  transporting  hither  these  stones, 
each  many  hundreds  of  tons  in  weight,  from  the  Upper  Nile, 
whence  several  of  them  mmt  have  come.  Sadly  behind  these 
men  in  energy  are  we  Britons,  who  have  left  that  splendid 
obelisk,  "Cleopatra's  Needle,"  close  by  the  sea  at  Alexandria 
for  fifty  years,  although  it  belonged  then  to  England,  and  it 
would  grace  our  finest  site  in  London.  In  1849  I  found 
this  neglected  gift  only  half  buried,  but  in  1869  it  was  so 
completely  hidden  that  not  even  the  owner  of  the  work- 
shop where  it  lies  could  point  out  to  me  the  exact  spot  of  its 
sandy  grave  1  * 

The  mounds  that  now  hedge  in  the  ruins  of  Zoan — so  that 
from  no  point  in  the  plain  can  you  see  even  one  stone  of  the 
grand  silent  pile — were  probably  the  houses  of  a  great  town 
built  of  mud,  and  an  extensive  pottery.  All  over  and  under 
and  among  the  stones  are  large  masses  of  vitrified  bricks, 
evidently  the  produce  of  the  kilns,  and  reminding  us  of  what 
was  predicted  in  Ezekicl  (ch.  xxx.  14),  '*  I  will  set  fire  in 
Zoan."  Not  one  of  the  many  other  celebrated  ruins  I  have 
seen  impressed  me  so  deeply  with  the  sense  of  fallen  and 
deserted  magnificence.! 

*  In  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  in  Najwleoti's  time,  the  Engliflh  officers 
subscribed  £1,500  to  bring  the  obelisk  home  ;  but  the  ship  provided  was 
i^Tecked  in  the  effort  to  load  it  \vith  the  mighty  stone.  The  obelisk 
has  again  been  uncovered  by  the  Khedive,  (October  1874). 

t  See  a  note  in  the  Appendix  as  to  Bruysch's  discoveries  concerning 
Zoan.  In  the  13th  verse  of  the  30th  chapter  of  Ezekiel  it  is  said,  "  And 
there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt"  The  country  has 
betu  for  ages  subject  to  foreign  rule.  Lately  the  present  Viceroy  seemed 
to  have  acquired  almost  the  i>lace  of  an  independent  sovereign,  but  the 
Sultan  has  just  reminded  his  Highness  very  distinctly  how  entirely 
defiendent  upon  the  Porte  is  this  Governor,  who  would  set  up  as  "  a  prince 
of  Egjrpt"  In  Isaiah  (ch.  xix.  4-10)  is  the  following  further  prophecy  : 
—"  And  the  Egyptians  will  I  g^ive  over  into  the  hand  of  a  cruel  lord  ; 
and  a  fierce  king  shall  rule  over  them,  saith  the  Lord,  the  Lortl  of  Hosts. 
And  the  waters  shall  fail  from  the  setx,  and  the  river  shall  be  wasted  and 
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Oar  wandering  up  and  down  the  Mushra  was  like  a  quiet 
walk  along  a  countr}-  lane  to  see  a  deserted  town,  only  the 
way  was  by  water.  In  the  lake  again  once  more,  the  journey 
is  livelier  as  the  Bob  Roy  dashes  out  upon  a  wave-flowing 
sea.  Islands  innumerable  block  up  the  horizon.  Sea-birds 
by  thousands  sail  upon  the  wind.  Flamingoes  hover  in  flocks, 
and  spread  a  pale  pink  cloud  of  beauteous  plumage  painted 
by  the  sun.  Pelicans  in  groups  of  ten  at  a  time  gently  rise 
and  fall  on  the  ground- swell,  or  lumber  through  the  air  with 
heavy  wing,  and  pouch  well  fllled  with  flsh. 

The  life  of  a  waterbird  seems  the  most  full  of  enjo3rment, 
for  it  has  three  elements  to  sport  in,  and  on  the  earth  and 
the  wind  and  the  wave  it  is  equally  at  home.  But  what  is 
to  be  said  about  the  fourth  element,  fire  ?  There  is  good 
reason  for  the  gun  to  cut  short  even  so  happy  an  existence  if 
the  dead  bird  is  reaUy  useful  for  the  mind  or  body  of  man,  to 
be  stufi'ed  for  a  museum,  or  for  a  side  dish,  or  to  grace  the 
head  of  a  girl.  Still  I  own  to  some  tender  qualms  when 
the  pretty  gay  feathers  are  fluttering  before  my  gun-barrel, 
unconsciously  waiting  their  doom ;  and  it  may  even  be  a 
consolation  to  the  sportsman  that  a  miss  of  his  trigger  will 
disappoint  only  one  of  the  parties  concerned,  while  it  sets 
the  other  free.  'Tis  better  to  grumble  at  one's  bad  luck  or 
bad  shooting  than  to  be  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  orphan 
ducklings  or  the  cackling  of  a  web-footed  widow. 

dried  up.  And  they  Rhall  turn  the  rivers  far  away  :  and  the  brooka  of 
defence  ahall  be  emptied  and  dried  up  ;  the  reeds  and  flags  shall  wither. 
The  paper  reeds  by  the  brooka,  by  the  mouth  of  the  brooks,  and  every- 
thing sown  by  the  brooks  shall  wither,  be  driven  away,  and  be  no  more. 
The  fishers  also  shall  mourn,  and  all  they  that  cast  angle  into  the  brooks 
shall  lament,  and  they  that  spread  nets  upon  the  waters  shall  languish. 
Moreover  they  that  work  in  fine  flax,  and  they  that  weave  network, 
shall  be  confounded.  And  they  shall  be  broken  in  the  purposes  thereof, 
all  that  make  sluices  and  ponds  for  fish."  How  much  of  this  is  already 
fulfilled  can  only  be  seen  by  going  to  the  brooks,  and  ponds,  and  fishers 
for  oneself.  The  word  "  aroth  "  is  said,  in  Smith's  Dictionary,  to  be 
wrongly  translated  "  paper  reeds"  in  this  passage. 


FLAMINGOES. 


It 


To  the  bird-fancier,  or  the  scientific  ornithologist,  one 
might  well  suppose  that  a  month  on  Lake  Menzaleh  wonld 
b«  the  very  least  he  coald  give.  As  for  myself,  I  did  not  go 
for  the  waterfow],  but  for  the  water,  and  yet  every  day  there 
was  some  new  feature  of  winged  life  to  be  noticed  on  the 
lake.  One  of  the  most  amasing  sights  was  tbe  odd  clamsy 
manner  ia  which  tbe  flammgoes  (nckaf  in  Arabic)  rise  from 
the  water  to  the  air  when  they  are  hard  pressed  by  such  an 
intnider  as  a  canoe. 

The  bird,  with  the  utmost  reluctance,  having  at  last  re- 


solved to  fly  away,  op  he  springs,  with  his  long  legs  dangling 
upon  tbe  wuve-tops,  anil  walking  on  the  water  might  and 
'  main,  while  bis  wings  ore  struggling  above,  and  bis  neck  is 
crooked  ont  in  front.  It  is  only  after  a  long  doubtfal 
scramble  between  earth,  water,  and  air,  that  tbe  scrimp  little 
body,  with  its  pretty  pink  wings,  can  finally  manage  to  carry 
off  the  whole  concern,  in  a  hurry  packed  together,  the  long 
snake-like  neck  and  the  lower  incumbrances  called  legs. 
The  varions  phases  of  this  process  of  locomotion  are  shown 
in  the  above  sketch. 
It  will  be  seen  by  Map  I.,  at  p.  77,  that  Lake  Menzaleh 
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has  a  very  irregoUr  outline,  especially  on  the  southern  side. 
Its  length  from  north-west  to  south-east  is  about  forty  miles, 
and  irhen  the  water  is  fall,  the  breadth  from  Port  Said  is 
fifteen  miles.  A  distinct  chain  of  islands  runs  along  the 
middle,  and  many  others  of  various  sizes  dot  the  surface,  or 
disappear  just  beneath  the  water  when  that  is  ^ill. 

The  depth  of  the  lake  is  nowhere  great,  and  for  many 
square  miles  we  found  it  not  more  than  four  feet  even  in  the 
channels,  and  many  parts  of  the  lake  are  mere  pools  joined 
by  surface  water  only  a  few  inches  in  deptL  On  one  occa- 
sion, more  than  twenty  years  before,  voyaging  alone,  my 
boat  found  its  way  into  a  pool  of  this  kind,  but  it  was  more 
than  six  hoars  before  she  could -get  out  again,  and  all  that 
time  there  was  nothing  to  do  bat  to  read  the  only  book  I 
happened  to  have  on  board,  •  A  Table  of  Logarithms.'  * 

*  The  ri^s  of  ves«*ls  on  the  lake  of  Menzaleh  are  not  numerous. 
Small  U»ai;s  espt^idly  at  Pon  Sai^i.  cany  the  orthodox  lug-sail,  »ome 
of  ibem  alA.>  a  jib.  Fidh  tauk-Kxilii,  very  low  in  the  water,  and  de- 
I>rvsiie»l  on  deck  at  the  bow  and  stem,  have  the  lateen  saiL  Ther«e 
and  the  larger  xcsaelc^  have  long  |K4t»s  to  punt  with,  and  of  course  they 
rv»\v  with  "  sweej^."  The  large  lateen  sail  of  the  Nile  is  much  used  on 
the  Like,  but  without  the  gvHnl  rt^i^m  which  justifies  its  use  in  the  river : 
that  its  uplifted  jH.'ak  may  catch  the  breeze  over  the  top  of  the  high  banks. 
For  Lake  sailing,  and  whenever  any  attempt  to  beat  to  windward  in 
reguLu-  boards  has  to  l^  made  in  rough  water,  and  within  narrow  bounds, 
the  Intivn  is  usevi  by  the  Meniuvleh  l»oats  most  absurdly.  Often  they 
tack  ship  without  shifting  the  sail  ti»  leeward  of  the  mast,  and  they  are 
content  to  lose  all  weather  prvi^ress  whatever  while  sailing  on  the 
**  short  l«^,"  Waides  fraying  the  sail  to  pieces  by  grinding  it  on  the 
shn.»uds  while  aKack. 

The  sail  is  nor  like  a  **  clipping  lug,"  for  the  yard  is  |>ermanently 
slung  at  the  mast  hea<l,  and  when  the  vessel  comes  about,  the  canvas 
has  to  {KISS  above  all,  s^>  that  the  lifter-leach  goes  over  the  mast  and 
yiuxl  and  then  is  bnmght  rt.>und  to  the  other  side.  Afterwards  the 
yaixl  itself  swings  over  the  masthead,  and  at  last  the  sheet  can  be  hauled 
aft. 

This  dangerous  and  lubberly  pRKvs.s  is  8i.>  much  more  easily  done  by 
'*  wearing  ship  "  that  in  most  casein  you  find  the  pilot  put  his  helm  up. 
times,  when  the  loss  of  weatlier-way  would  be  too  bad  to  justify 
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There  was  now  always  plenty  to  occupy  the  mind  of 

any  one  who  cares  for   boat- sailing,  or  other  travelling. 

Camping  for  the  night  on  Lake  Menzaleh  is  truly  a  new 

lodging.     It  was   qniet  enoagh  until  the  jackal's  scream 

woke  up  some  distant  echoes  on  the  mainland,  but  yet  the 

shriU  music  near  us   being  a  %olo  made  the  other  silence 

more  impressive.     Not  far  off  were  the  fishers'  stations, 

where  the  fish  are  misled  into  zig-zag  rows  of  stakes  and 

find  themselves  at  last  in  the  net  at  the  end,  beside  a  little 

bower  of  rushes,  and  held  by  the  strange  baboon-like  native, 

whose  fire  for  the  evening  is  now  alight,  and  the  smoke 

feebly  curls  in   the  dark  gloaming  of  eve.     He  will   stop 

there  for  days  and  nights  together,  and  boats  will  take  away 

his  basketful  of  fish,  which  at  Mataryeh  will  be  salted  and 

thence  sent  aU  over  Egypt."**    The  wonder  felt  by  these  men 

may  be  imagined — sitting  in   silence  in  their  funny  little 

nests — when  I  visited  them  suddenly  in  the  canoe.     The 

moon  rose  in  state  to  brighten  long  rows  of  white  sea-birds 

dotting  the  dark  water,  and  the  horizon  was  only  broken 

by  the  distant  mast-tops  at  Mataryeh. 

The  absence  of  all  sounds  but  the  faint  ripples  on  the 
shore  is  intensely  refreshing.  Our  party  are  all  silent  now, 
but  yet  we  can  hear  at  times  the  latest  flocks  of  geeso 
speeding  homeward  to  roost  in  the  fens,  and  the  beat  of 

this,  the  vesBel  ia  actually  stopped,  and  held  by  a  pole  (or  even  anchored  !) 
while  the  sail  is  got  over.  In  such  cases,  and  often  when  "  going  large," 
and  wearing,  the  sail  is  triced  up  for  a  minute  or  so,  while  a  boy  is  sent 
out  on  the  yard  to  hold  it  up  and  to  gather  it  with  his  arms,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  canvas  from  catching  too  easily  in  the  upper  gear.  The 
bnices,  too  (or  vangs,  as  they  would  become  in  an  ordinary  cutter-sail, 
with  gaff  and  boom  rig),  bind  the  sail  in  an  extremely  dangerous  manner, 
and,  if  taken  aback  in  a  squall,  the  boat  is  most  apt  to  subside  for  a 
ducking,  like  a  man  in  a  straight  jacket  adrift  on  the  waves.  The 
crew,  however,  care  very  little  indeed  about  the  prospect  of  a  capsize, 
being  fatalists  in  the  most  illogical  fashion. 

*  ''No  shell,  no  fish native  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  met  with  in 

the  Mediterranean,  and  reciprocally." — Professor  Owen's  Address,  TimeSy 
Sept  21,  1874. 


■j-ir  nr^'in';  ^nje^it  TiciB  Monib  fluiply  masicml,  >s  if  yon 
i-iri  ^-  Ti:sner  j^iiiLt  ua  'rerr  bst  the  Torda  "  Tiff — tiff 
— f^J — -^  '  j.'^*r-.M  tia  Tiite«  IS  dt«  toond  dies  away  in 
Uu  -■■■f^'    ioii  :JB  ib:t:B  miums  calmhr  stilL 

=7  *ai:r::M  :<=-  >xc  is  ■nj:tinij  into  a  boodle,  wliile  a 
JL-:-!-  zu'R  i:t  v?Ili.'ic(1<1  aaJ  a  dun^  bneze.  'With  com- 
■zt^i  Kifi.  :Baa  I  ih^^rlj  nil  cot  alooe.  and  after  a  long 
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cmise  with  my  gaa,  and  a  rest  on  the  islands,  peeping  into 
the  wild  dnchs'  hornet,  we  board  the  Inggage-boat  as  nsnal, 
when  Eharp  hanger,  after  five  hours'  work,  qtuckeos  the 
nantical  sense,  for  it  is  wonderful  how  soon  jod  can  "find 
way  to  food  "  if  yon  have  bat  a  good  appetite. 
[Thaa  we  sailed  on  till,  in  the  far  horizon,  blurred  end 
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quivering  with  mirage,  the  ships  at  Port  Said  could  be  seen. 
The  Arabs  call  this  **  Bult,"  a  way  of  saying  **  Port  "  when 
their  language  has  no  j).  Safely  landed  at  our  old  quarters 
there,  we  looked  back  on  the  past  six  weeks  of  travel  with 
muningled  pleasure,  and  forward  to  the  Syrian  tour  with 
hope. 

Next  day  I  took  a  long  walk  by  the  seashore,  which  here 

is  of  unsullied  sand.    The  temperature  was  perfect — cool 

enough  to  walk  anywhere,  warm  enough  to  sit  any  time. 

The  tide  came  quietly  in  upon   the  glittering  beach,  and 

niahed  and  gurgled  round  the  coloured  shells.     Wave  after 

wave  gracefully  bent  its  thin  crest,  and,  toppling  over,  flung 

athwart  the  sloping  shore  a  long,  wide,  tongue-like  sheet  of 

g^tening  water,   which   lapped   around   it  with  a  gentle 

sweep,  and  then  left  the  cool  wet  sand  to  shine  in  the  sun, 

▼erged  by  a  rim  of  pure  white  foam,  melting  away.     'Tis  in 

such  days  one  can  walk  fast  and  far,  singing  unheard.     It 

was  my  last  walk  in  Africa,  and  a  good  twelve  miles,  rather 

too  long  for  a  morning  stroll. 

The  heavy  luggage  and  the  second  tent  which  we  had  not 
taken  through  Egypt  were  waiting  for  ns  at  Port  Said. 

Next  day  all  was  bustle  in  preparation  for  the  farewell 
dinner  in  my  tents,  to  which  were  invited  four  of  the  French 
Company,  who  had  been  most  kind  to  the  Bob  Boy,  and 
whild  plate  and  glasses,  and  viands  and  decorations,  and 
hangings  and  flowers,  were  being  prepared,  the  canoe  took 
a  fiarewell  paddle  down  the  canal,  for  a  parting  shot  at  my 
old  friends  the  pelicans. 

A  fine  rolling  swell  in  the  bay  poured  its  bine  waters 
tumbling  through  the  long- armed  piers  projecting  seaward. 
The  pelicans  were  swimming,  and  for  hours  had  been  daring 
us  to  come  out,  but  they  could  be  seen  only  at  rare  inter- 
vals when  the  canoe  and  the  floating  birds  happened  both  to 
be  high  on  the  waves.  It  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  use  a  rifle  in  such  a  swell,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
resist  the  desire  to  try  it.     No  one  can  tell  what  excitement 
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will  not  urge  him  to  dare  if  once  the  idea  seizes  the  mind 
that  a  shot  can  he  had  at  a  fine  large  hird  like  a  pelican. 

To  shoot  was  not  easy,  for  when  I  brought  the  Rob  Hoy  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  birds,  and  then  put  down  the  paddle 
and  drew  out  the  double-barrel,  the  very  next  wave  was  sure 
to  turn  round  the  head  of  the  boat,  and  the  next  turned  her 
more,  and  so  while  the  little  canoe  was  brought  *'  side  on  " 
to  the  long  rollers,  my  body  had  to  be  screwed  round  at  a 
most  crooked  angle  to  get  the  barrel  in  line  with  the  birds, 
which  now  were  behind  my  right  shoulder.  Nothing  but 
daily  use  of  the  boat  would  enable  one  to  balance  himself 
while  aiming  thus,  without  the  paddle,  and  without  regard- 
ing in  the  eye  the  waves  as  they  came,  for  the  boat  must  now 
be  poised  by  only  the  sense  of  feeliwj.  At  length  arrived 
that  supreme  moment  when  the  gun  aud  the  bird  were  each 
on  a  wave,  and  I  fired,  and  I  missed,  aud  that  was  an  end 
of  it. 

On  the  pier  some  pilots  shouted  to  me  that  the  big  squall 
was  coming,  which  long  was  looming  in  the  sky,  while  a 
rainbow  framed  the  picture.  As  we  got  out  on  the  pier, 
down  came  a  furious  gust  of  wind  aud  drenching  rain,  while 
we  cowered  under  the  huge  blocks  of  the  jetty,  and  the  men 
told  me  all  the  secrets  of  their  craft,  and  entirely  confirmed 
the  impression  I  had  received  after  carefully  going  round  the 
whole  area  of  water  here  inclosed,  as  a  place  of  sa/t'tj/  for 
the  navies  of  nations  that  now  hie  them  in  a  body  to  Port 
Said. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Beyn^ut — Maasacre — Good  News — Schools — Buatle  — Blind-r-Ainerio<an 
Miiwion — Moslems — Prince  of  Wales — Agrij)pa — Our  Flag — French 
Like—"  Gratias." 

SPLENDID  old  Lebanon,  snow-capped;  young  Beyrout 
smiling  in  rain  tears  ;  and  all  the  street-boys  running 
down  to  the  beach  to  see  the  canoe — that  was  our  way  of 
landing  in  Syria.  Yet  it  was  only  with  reluctance  that  I 
could  bring  her  to  the  shore  and  leave  the  fresh-flowing 
Waves  of  that  pretty  bay. 

Egypt,  indeed,  is  grand  with  the  sublimity  of  vast  flat- 
ness. But  now  we  have  the  mountains  for  a  happy  change, 
and,  after  all,  the  plain  cannot  please  like  the  hills.  Quaint 
oldness  is  the  feature  of  Egypt,  lovely  beauty  is  the  charm 
of  Beyrout. 

A  rapid  glance  at  this  thriving  town  soon  shows  one  that 
it  is  now  the  focus  of  civihsation  for  Syria,  perhaps  of  the 
evangelisation  also  of  this  district  of  Asia.  My  faint  recol- 
lection of  it  many  years  ago  was  still  enough  to  let  me  judge 
how  wonderful  is  its  recent  advance.  The  town  is  increased 
in  size.  Its  roads  and  streets  are  far  better  kept  than  most 
of  those  in  Alexandria  or  Cairo ;  its  houses  are  altogether 
superior  externally  to  those  of  Eg3rpt ;  its  people  well  clad 
and  wholesome -looking — women  comely  and  tidy,  children 
mirthsome  and  intelligent,  a  '*  school-going  *'  race,  whose 
mothers,  too,  can  look  men  in  the  face  as  equals.  Most  of 
these  improvements  here  had  been  efl'ected  during  the  last 
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twelve  years,  since  the  terrible  massacre  of  the  Christians 
by — but  we  shall  not  name  the  assassins. 

While  family  ties  were  cut  asunder  then  with  a  bloody 
violence,  the  bonds  of  priestcraft  were  broken  by  the  same 
rude  shock,  and  people  were  set  free  from  worn-out  crazy 
systems,  to  unite  again  under  new  associations  of  religion 
or  nationality.  Hence  Beyrout  has  become  a  camp  ground 
for  both  truth  and  error.  Popery  is  entrenched  here.  The 
Greek  Church  has  enormous  buildings  and  Collegiate  appa- 
ratus (if  we  extend  the  title  *'  college  lads  "  to  the  merest 
schoolboys).  Prussian  deaconesses  congregate  and  toil  with 
zeal  and  success.  The  American  Christians  are  banded  in 
close  array — they  who  almost  first  won  the  ground  here  for 
the  Bible.  The  practical  action  of  British  Protestants  may 
be  seen  and  closely  studied  in  Mrs.  Thompson*s  schools, 
and  even  the  dull  cry  of  the  Moslem  prophet  is  quickened 
by  these  intruders,  so  as  to  have,  at  any  rate,  a  Mahomme- 
dan  college  too. 

It  is  scarcely  fair  to  any  of  these  institutions  to  visit  one 
or  two  of  them  and  to  describe  only  these,  when  so  many 
are  clustered  in  the  beautiful  slope  of  the  town,  looking  out 
upon  **  that  goodly  Lebanon,"  now  decked  to  its  waist  in 
purest  snow,  and  skirted  below  by  the  azure  sea.  But  my 
time  here  was  limited  to  the  few  days  required  for  preparing 
men,  horses,  mules,  tents,  luggage,  supplies,  and  porters  for 
my  own  journey,  and,  this  being  unique  in  its  kind  here  or 
anywhere  else,  with  a  canoe  as  the  centre  of  the  cavalcade, 
I  felt  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  inspect  Beyrout,  however 
interesting,  if  the  time  thus  consumed  would  be  taken  from 
that  absolutely  needful  for  success  in  the  main  purpose  of 
the  Rob  Roy*s  voyage  on  the  "waters  of  Israel." 

Let  us,  however,  go  into  that  airy,  cheerful,  and  substantial 
building,  where  the  chief  schools  are  carried  on  by  Mrs. 
Thompson.  Her  husband,  well  known  years  ago  to  travellers 
who  went  to  Damascus,  bravely  did  his  duty  in  the  Crimea 
and  fell  a  victim  to  disease.     As  a  widow,  she  felt  sympathy 
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for  the  widowed  wives  and  bereaved  mothers  and  sisters  in 
these  moantains,  when  *'  all  their  men  **  had  been  butchered 
for  their  Christian  name.  She  assembled  these  poor  hapless 
ones  to  receive  the  aid  from  England,  so  well  dispensed  by 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Canoe  Clab,  the  Earl  Dafierin.  The 
widows  were  grateful  for  the  help,  bnt  far  more  than  gratitude 
moved  them  when  they  were  told  of  the  sympathy  of  our  Queen, 
and  of  English  ladies,  and  that  these  had  even  wept  for  the 
poor  Syrian  mourners.  Sympathy  is  more,  or  seems  more, 
than  money  gifts  when  the  heart  is  sore. 

She  spoke  to  them  of  Christ,  and  the  story  of  His  love  was 
news  to  many.  They  would  not  leave  the  room  where  such 
good  news  had  been  heard.  Their  new  friend  was  forced 
thus  by  heart  pressure  to  begin  a  noble  work.  Her  schools 
are  chiefly  for  girls,  as  most  needed  for  the  country  and  most 
fitting  for  a  woman  to  manage. 

What  a  pleasant  schoolroom  this  !     Nothing  can  be  more 

eheerfol  or  inviting.     Children  of  all  ages,  nations,  and  ranks, 

are  bnsy  and  happy  here  together.     Those  of  them  who  are 

^e  best  learners  now  will  be   teachers  soon   under   this 

excellent  training.     See  that  first  class  of  girls,  with  their 

bright-hued  dresses,  the  natural  and  graceful  colours  of  their 

land,  toned  down  a  little  by  the  neat,  plain  pinafores,  sent 

as  presents  from  England.     How  many  lovely  faces  there  are 

among  those  maids  from  the  mountain !     Druse  girls,  with 

gay  kerchiefs  and  black  hair ;  Arabs  and  Mahommedans, 

some  who  will  not  show  their  faces,  and  others  who  smile 

at  every  look  from  a  visitor.     One  coming  in  state  with  nine 

servants  ;  another  sent  to  school  in  a  carriage ;  the  next  one 

a  mere  pauper  from  the  street ;  and  beside  them  both  an 

Abyssinian  with  her  frizzled  locks.     Two  or  three  English 

are  here,  too,  but  all  seem  equally  happy  and  equally  loved. 

No  wonder  this  little  family  should  gladly  meet  in  such  a 

place,  and  with  such  kind  ladies  to  direct  them,  and  such 

excellent,  active,  and  intelligent  teachers  to  instruct  them. 

They  read  in  Arabic,  French,  and  English ;  they  trace  the 
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maps  or  sew  embroidery ;  they  write  and  cipher.  A  few 
recite  some  simple  drama,  wherein  one  is  the  "  spider/*  one 
the  ''fly/'  and  one  the  wise  fairy  who  tells  the  moral  to  us 
nil  at  the  end.  Then  how  well  they  sing  1  and  what  sermons 
their  very  manners  must  preach  at  their  several  homes,  even 
if  they  never  speak  a  word  of  what  they  have  learned. 
There  are  several  branch  schools  also  at  mountain  outposts 
in  connection  with  the  head-quarters  in  Beyrout,  and  we 
shall  visit  some  of  these  as  we  go  farther  on. 

Coming  so  recently  from  Egypt,  with  its  vast  plains,  to 
S3rria,  with  its  lofty  mountains,  it  was  natural  to  compare 
the  countries  and  the  people  of  the  two;  also  to  regard 
together  the  Ragged- school  at  Cairo  with  this  training-school 
at  Beyrout,  and  to  consider  the  separate  fields  occupied  by 
Miss  Whately  and  Mrs.  Thompson,  working  in  the  same 
vineyard.  Both  are  of  their  kinds  most  interesting,  useful, 
and  worthy  of  all  support.  In  Cairo  the  degradation  of  the 
ignorant  is  deeper,  the  bonds  of  women  are  more  cruelly 
slavish,  the  position  of  the  Christian  teacher  is  more  isolated, 
the  lack  of  sympathy  and  companionship  is  more  depressing. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  but  positive  heroism  could  attack  such  a 
difficult  post  as  that,  or  win  it,  or  hold  it  when  a  footing  was 
secured.  In  Beyrout  there  is  an  atmosphere  more  free,  and 
the  brighter  faces  of  the  pupils  are  more  gladdening  to  the 
teacher's  eye ;  but  yet  in  each  place,  Cairo  and  Syrij^,  there 
is  a  most  signal  evidence  of  the  constraining  power  of  Christian 
love  for  souls ;  one  more  proof  of  the  influence  of  woman 
in  the  world  when  patient,  persevering  work  is  to  be  done, 
and  one  more  sign  that  of  all  women  British  ladies  are  the 
best  for  noble  deeds.* 

*  Inform.itif>ii  may  be  obtained  by  those  who  would  help  those 
BejTout  whools  from  Mrs.  Henry  Smith,  Blackheath,  Kent  Not  long 
after  my  >iRit  I  haci  to  8«nd  a  siid  letter  to  the  cliildren,  enclosing  a 
holly  leaf  plucked  from  the  open  grave  of  their  fond  "  mother,"  Mrs. 
Thomi>8on,  in  the  i>eaceful  cemetery  at  Blackheath,  Nov.  14th,  1869. 
The  schools  are  now  in  full  vigour  again,  after  many  trials,  and  they 
amply  deserve  our  best  support  (October,  1874). 
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Every  moment  of  my  time  here  was  soon  engaged  by  kind 
friends  on  one  side  or  another.  An  address  to  this  school, 
an  exumination  at  that,  a  peep  into  a  third,  a  lecture  on  canoes 
to  tbe  English  residents,  and  a  service  for  the  school  children, 
&e.,  these  filled  np  pretty  well  the  time  between  packing  and 
bnving,  and  settling  those  nameless  nothings  without  which, 
weU  arranged,  a  special  journey  of  this  kind  is  certain  to 
break  down. 

Besides  these  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  ignorant,  and  the 
orphans,  and  the  sick,  a  very  interesting  and  difficult  work  was 
commenced  for  the  blind,  and  another  for  the  maimed.     Mr. 
Mott's  little  class  of  blind  men  reading  is  a  sight,  indeed,  for 
OS  who  have  eyes.     Only  in  February  last  that  poor  sightless 
native  who  sits  on  the  form  there  was  also  in  the  mental  and 
moral  darkness  of  ignorance.     How  glorious  now  the  change, 
as  his  delicate  fingers  run  over  the  raised  types  of  his  Bible  ! 
and  he  reads  aloud  and  blesses  God  in  his  heart  for  the 
predons  news,  and  thanks  those  who  gave  him  the  new 
avenue  for  truth  to  his  soul.     ''Jesus  Christ  will  be  the 
first  person  I  shall  ever  see,'*  he  says,  "for  my  eyes  will 
be  opened  in  heaven.'*     Then  even  this  man  becomes  a 
missionary.     Down  in  that  room  below  the  printing-press  of 
the  American  Mission,  and  in  the  dark  (for  he  needs  no 
SQnIight  in  his  work),  you  find  him  actually  printing  the 
Bible  himself  in  raised  type,  letter  by  letter,  for  his  sightless 
brethren.     The  woodcut  on  our  next  page  is  from  a  photo- 
graph of  this  blind  man  reading  God*s  Word  to  the  maimed. 
As  we   leave  the  place,  some   of   the  maimed  and  halt 
pupils  scramble  along  the  road  to  their  special  class  for  a 
lesson,  so  that  all  kinds  of  suffering  are  here  provided  for ; 
and  this  mission  of  Christians  is  following  closely  in  the 
actual  personal  work  which  He,  the  Great  Missioner  Himself, 
de<;cribed  as  His  mission  to  mankind. 

The  American  Mission  and  Schools  and  College  in  Beyrout 
are  in  amicable  Christian  fellowship  with  their  British 
brethren  ;  and  this  is  most  happy,  for  their  premises   are 
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near  one  ftoother,  and  their  work  is  to  the  same  end,  thoagb 
by  different  means  and  in  distinct  departments.  While  the 
"  British  Syrian  Schoob  "  ore  educating  children  and  tnun- 
iag  teachers,  the  American  College  is  intended  to  iostmct 
youths  willing  and  able  to  give  some  years  to  deeper  stndy, 
and  to  aim  high  at  learning,  bo  as  to  enter  important  pro- 
fessions and  to  become  ordained  ministers  or  doctors  of 
medicine. 

In  one  of  Mrs.  Thompson's  schools  I  found  the  man  who 
calls  the  Moslems  to  prayers  from  the  top  of  their  mosque — 


one  of  the  Mnezzim  whose  faint  shrill  voices  sound  in  the 
hot  sun  of  noon ;  but  now  he  is  reading  and  praying  over  the 
Bible.  In  another  school,  that  at  Zahleh,  one  of  the  pupils 
is  the  best  painter  of  church  interiors  in  Syria.  Many  a 
"  Virgin"  and  "  Saint"  has  he  limned  upon  their  idolatrous 
walls ;  but  now  he  knows  the  purer  faith,  and  at  a  great 
sacrifice  he  has  given  ap  his  former  profitable  business, 
because  it  was  inconsistent  with  obedience  to  God's  Word. 
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After  a  service  at  one  of  these  schools,  all  the  girls  pressed 
forward  to  shake  hands  with  the  ^^  Howaja  Ingleez,"  and  one 
of  the  little  creatures  confided  to  me  a  very  loving  message  I 
was  to  carry  to  her  former  teacher,  now  in  Damascus.  They 
were,  indeed,  a  happy  and  affectionate  party,  more  like -a 
family  than  a  school,  and  amongst  them  were  the  little  Druse 
girl,  and  the  Abyssinian  child,  the  intended  bride  of  Theodore's 
son,  who  found  so  far  away  from  home  a  nestling  place  upon 
her  teacher's  knee.  Even  the  Moslem  Governor  of  the  town 
DOW  sends  his  children  to  the  school,  and  he  came  himself 
to  the  examination. 

It  was  truly  kind  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  visited 
these  schools,  that  he  did  not  forget  to  commend  them  to 
the  Saltan  when  that  phlegmatic  monarch  came  to  England. 
Nor  was  this  without  result,  for  the  Sultan  has  since  issued 
a  firman  to  protect  the  Christian  schools.  Let  all  nations 
see  for  themselves,  and  let  them  hear  besides  from  the 
moaths  of  onr  princes,  that  education  without  religion  is  like 
*n  atmosphere  without  its  oxygen.  We  can  breathe  it  so, 
bat  it  18  not  the  **  breath  of  life." 

It  11  well  to  remark  that  Beyrout  is  beyond  the  strict  limit 

of  the  Holy  Land,  and  it  seems  also  to  be  outside  the  borders 

<tf  the  corse  which  rests  upon  the  land  of  Israel — only  for 

a  time,  we  know,  but  still  heavily  now,  and  for  good  cause 

U>o.    But  fast  comes  the  day  when  the  wider  blessing  will 

embrace  them  and  *^  all  Israel  shall  be  saved."''*' 

*  Not  many  notices  of  this  town  of  Beyrout  can  be  found  in  ancient 
aathoFB,  but  Joeephus  tells  us  something  of  what  Agrippa  did  for  the 
place.  "  Now,  as  Agrippa  was  a  great  builder  in  many  places,  he  paid  a 
I«ailiar  regard  to  the  people  of  Berytus  ;  for  he  erected  a  theatre  for 
them,  superior  to  many  other  of  that  sort,  both  in  sumptuousness  and 
elegance,  as  also  an  amphitheatre,  built  at  vast  expenses ;  and  besides  these, 
he  built  them  baths  and  porticoes,  and  spared  for  no  costs  in  any  of  his 
e<lificeas,  to  render  them  both  haudsoine  and  large  ;  he  also  spent  a  great 
deal  upon  their  dedication,  antl  exhibited  shows  upon  them,  and  brought 
there  musicians  of  all  sorts,  and  such  as  raa<le  the  most  delightful  music 
t»f  the  greatest  variety.  He  also  showed  his  magnificence  upon  the 
theatre,  in  his  great  number  of  gladiators  ;  and  there  it  was  that  he 
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While  the  English  after  the  massacre  in  1800  did  the  real 
work  of  helping  the  poor,  and  the  widow,  and  the  fatherless, 
the  French  hlew  their  bugles  and  marched  their  Zonaves 
throughout  the  land.  A  splendid  road  was  made  by  the 
French  from  Beyrout  to  Damascus.  This  is  a  hundred  miles 
long,  and  the  Suez  canal  is  just  the  same  length  over  Egypt. 
Thus  Paris  has  two  arms  stretched  over  the  East :  one  on 
the  land,  the  other  on  the  water  ;  and  both  seem  to  clutch, 
if  they  do  not  embrace,  the  countr}'  of  Osmanli. 

The  road  is  more  French  than  anything  in  France — a 
strict  monopoly  to  begin  with,  and  it  does  not  by  any  means 
"  pay,"  except  in  political  influence. 

The  very  same  carts,  with  big  wheels,  gawky  shafts,  thin 
bodies,  canvas  tops,  and  cerulean -bloused  Frenchmen  inside 
and  out,  are  rumbling  alon^  here,  precisely  as  they  rumble  in 
Algeria  to  the  Atlas,  or,  in  France,  to  the  mountains  of  Grenoble. 

The  sea,  too,  is  scored  deep  with  French  ruling.  Splendid 
steamers  run  up  and  down  the  coast  incessantly,  and  so  long 
as  the  enormous  subsidy  is  paid  them  by  Government,  they 
will  never  cease  to  run. 

Russia,  jealous,  sends  her  steamers  too,  along  the  same 
route,  which  bring  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem  by  thousands  from 
Odessa,  and  garrison  the  holy  places  by  battalions  of  sturdy 
women,  who  start  from  the  steppes  of  Moscow,  where  I  have 
seen  them  on  their  way,  each  in  a  universal  garment,  with 
its  hood  about  her  cheeks,  and  a  staff  in  her  hand.  Half  a 
year  is  their  holiday  for  the  crusade,  and  they  fight  their 
way  to  Rachel's  tomb,  and  then,  quite  satisfied,  stump  back 
again. 

Austria  buys  steamers  too  in  Scotland,  and  sends  them 

exhibited  the  80ver.il  antagonints,  in  onier  to  please  the  »-j>ectAtor8  :  do 
fewer  indeed  than  seven  hundre<l  men  to  fight  with  seven  hundred 
oilier  men  ;  and  allotted  all  the  malefactorH  he  had  for  this  exercifle ; 
that  bDththe  malcfacb>r«  might  receive  their  punishment  an<i  that  this 
oiKjration  of  war  might  be  a  recreation  in  i»eace.  And  thus  were  these 
crimiails  all  destroyed  at  once.*'—'  Ant.  JewK,'  book  xix.  ch.  vii.  »ec.  t. 
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along  this  coast.    England,  alone,  is  behind  on  tbis  line  of 
travellers,  beeaose  she  will  not  pay  for  an  ''  idea." 

From  Alexandria  right  up  to  Skanderoon  there  is  really 

not  one  good  port  all  along  this  iron-bound  shore.     Port 

Said  is  of  the  future.     Joppa  is  utterly  bad.     Acre  has  a 

row  of  skeleton  hulls  bleaching  on  the  shore  to  warn  you  off. 

Haifa  is  a  mere  tossing  roadstead.     Beyrout  has  no  dock, 

bat  sqnalls  and  swell  in  plenty.  France  is  the  nation  in  Syria, 

and  napoleons  are  the  common  coin.     French  is  the  best 

known  foreign  tongue  here,  and  the  very  shops  in  the  streets 

bave  French  signboards  besides  their  own.     England,  which 

is,  after  all,  dearer  to  the  hearts  of  these  people  than  any 

other  *<  Feringhee  '*  appears  to  be,  is,  it  must  be  confessed, 

isost  lamentably  absent  from  the  sight  and  the  hearing  of 

the  common  people,   except  by  these    schools    we    have 

mentioned,  by  the  large  number  of  English  travellers  in 

P^estine  (about  a  hundred  times  the  number  of  the  French), 

and  by  the  impression,  still  very  vigorous  and  fresh,  of  what 

Albion  achieved  in  her  Abyssinian  raid.* 

•  In  one  good  policy,  however,  all  the  Bteamers  I  used  in  the  East  did 

well— thej  carried  the  Rob  Roy  graXis.     England  had  set  them  the 

example  when  the  "  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  "  kindly  took 

ber  from  Southampton  to  Alexandria,  and  brought  her  back  again, 

quite  free.      The   French,   the  Austrian,  and   the  Russian  steamers 

did  the  same.     For  this  I  thank  them  all,  not  as  for  a  money  boon  (a 

few  pounds  is  little  in  a  six  months'  journey  here),  but  because  it 

showed  kind  feeling  to  the  voyager,  and  an  intelligent  approval  of  his 

purpose. 
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CHAPTER  VU. 

Ov-r  \jc\si3i  a— Cia-iT  a  Wheel* — The  Rub  Roy  in  Snow — Odd 
<^uarttra — W-'^n*'  Lady — GYnen.*u« — Zahl^  School — River  Litany — 
Hanger*! — .\n  Eagle- — The  Fiji — Sounse  of  Abana — Indoors — CstB. 

IN  our  ride  over  Mount  Lebanon  we  soon  felt  the  rapid 
change  from  £g>i>t  and  the  yeUow  Kile  to  the  ragged 
clidfs  of  the  mountain,  the  whirling  mist,  the  dashing  tor- 
rents, and,  at  last,  the  snow.  It  was  unusuaUy  early  for  the 
winter  garb  to  clothe  even  this  the  "  White  Mountain,"  as 
its  name  signifies.  Yet  for  miles  we  plunged  on  in  snow  a 
fout  deep,*^  driven  like  dust  by  a  keen,  cutting  wind,  and 
hundreds  of  men  were  required  to  clear  this  away  that  the 
French  diligence  might  ply  its  daily  course  in  time. 

On  arrival  in  the  dark  at  a  khan  my  saddle-bags  had 
dropped  off,  but  two  hardy  mountaineers  trudged  back  with 
lanterns,  and  splashed  through  the  mud  and  slush  and  sleet, 
till  they  found  the  bags. 

The  road  is  excellent;  it  is  aU  marked  in  kilometres 
(French  again),  very  weU  kept,  and  rolled  down  and  fenced 
au(l  drained.  But  the  toll  of  8  francs  for  each  mule  deters 
hundreds  of  these  from  using  the  road ;  so  they  plod  on  their 
way  along  the  old  worn-out,  steep,  muddy,  slippery,  winding 
bridle-path,  which  runs  often  for  miles  alongside  the  carriage- 
way, and  thus  you  see  strings  of  heavy-laden  asses,  camels, 
and  mules,  toiling  among  boulders  and  sharp  rocks,  with 
their  drivers  ankle-deep  in  mud,  while  the  even  flat  surface 
of  the   new  road  is  used  by  a  scant  few ;  and  no  cart  or 

•  lu  the  winter  of  1874  it  was  50  feet  deep. 
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carriage  goes  opon  it  except  aa  part  of  the  "  Company's  " 
moDopolj.  It  is  a  miserable  Bight,  and  this  gift  of  France  to 
Sjria  ig  like  a  crnst  to  a  toothleaa  beggar. 

^  £rit  intention  as  to  the  mode  of  transporting  the  canoe 
ttrongh  Syria  was  to  have  her  carried  by  two  men,  with 
tTO  DlLtn  in  reeerre  at  intervals,  for  the  weight  of  the  Rob 
^y.  vbeo  lightened  as  much  as  possible,  could  be  reduced  to 
ibontSOlba.,  an  easy  bnrden  for  a  couple  of  stont  Syrians. 

Bnt»fter  carefnl  consideration  of  this  plan,  I  came  to  the 
(oufmica  that  something  better  must  bo  devised,  and  the 


erents  of  the  very  first  day  on  Mount  Lebanon  clearly  showed 
OB  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  carry  a  boat  by  hand,  especially 
on  slippery  gronnd,  and  that  it  wonld  have  been  more  than 
could  fairly  be  expected  from  mortal  men  to  plash  throngh 
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the  half-thawed  snow,  while  a  canoe  was  upon  their  shonlderB 
or  in  their  arms,  constraining  their  motions,  and  making  the 
troubles  of  their  way  ten  times  more  irksome.  Therefore, 
for  this  part  of  the  jonmey  at  any  rate,  we  were  glad  to  be 
able  to  hoist  the  Rob  Roy  into  a  covered  cart  on  the  top  of 
some  rice  bags,  and  happily  she  got  over  the  high  pass  just 
in  time  to  avoid  the  worst  part  of  the  storm,  which  came  in 
sudden  fury  soon/  Though  the  diligence  had  been  stopped 
here  for  many  hours,  buried  in  a  snow-drift  up  to  its  axles, 
our  cart  went  over  easily,  bearing  its  precious  cargo. 

Is  it  maudlin  that  one  cannot  help  personif3ring  a  boat  like 
this,  the  companion  of  many  happy  hours,  the  sharer  too  of 
anxious  times  ?  When  we  see  even  deal  tables  merrily 
turning  round,  and  can  fancy  a  smile  on  the  face  of  a  clock, 
are  we  quite  sure  that  there  is  no  feeling  in  the  '*  heart  of 
oak,"  no  sentiment  under  bent  birch  ribs ;  that  a  canoe,  in 
fact,  has  no  character  ?  Let  the  landsman  say  so,  yet  will 
not  I.  Like  others  of  her  sex,  she  has  her  fickle  tempers. 
One  day  pleasant,  and  the  next  out  of  humour ;  led  like  a 
lamb  through  this  rapid,  but  cross  and  pouting  under  sail  on 
that  rough  lake.  And,  like  her  sex,  she  may  be  resisted, 
coerced,  nay,  convinced,  but,  in  the  end,  sh^  will  always 
somehow  have  her  own  way.  Yet  however  faintly  other 
people  may  feel  with  me  in  this  matter,  it  will  be  allowed 
that  any  one  who  keeps  a  boat  for  a  journey,  and  expects 
her  to  go  long  and  far,  and  to  be  always  staunch  and  trim, 
must  at  least  be  careful  of  her  safety  in  dark  nights,  in 
doubtful  places,  or  when  left  alone.  Few  boats  can  have 
had  greater  variety  in  their  night  quarters  than  the  Rob  Roy. 
At  hotels  she  was  often  locked  up  in  a  bed-room ;  and  once 
she  floated  on  a  marble  basin  under  the  moon.  In  private 
houses  a  place  was  kept  for  her  near  the  fire,  and  away  from 
the  children.  By  lakes,  canals,  and  rivers,  the  Rob  Roy  was 
sometimes  my  house,  and  so  it  covered  me ;  or,  when  the 
tent  was  used,  she  was  covered  up  herself  from  the  dew  by 
a  carpet,  and  snugly  placed  under  the  tent  lines  safe  from 
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the  moles.  The  straw  hut  of  the  Arab  gave  ber  shelter 
once,  and,  at  another  time,  a  buffalo's  byre.  Her  polished 
deck  was  shielded  from  sun  by  hiding  her  below  the  long 
gnss  of  Gennesareth,  and  for  two  nights  she  rested  on  the 
shelly  beach  of  the  Red  Sea.  She  was  lodged  in  a  custom- 
honse,  or  on  a  steamer's  deck,  or  down  in  the  hold,  or  she 
floated  on  the  Nile  under  the  protection  of  her  rough  sister 
of  the  sail,  whose  sides  were  of  Delta  clay.  Great  deference 
was  paid  to  the  canoe  by  all  the  men  of  our  retinue.  She 
had  not  one  tumble  or  accident,  and  no  wonder  that  Hany 
tlways  called  her  "  the  young  lady."  Perhaps  through  this 
pleasant  fiction  the  voyage  was  safer,  certainly  it  was  more 
^^*^^^%  and  it  was  impossible  for  a  cruise  to  be  more 
swcessful  in  all  the  course  prescribed.  At  present,  however, 
^6  Rob  Roy  was  safe  on  the  rice-bags  in  a  Frenchman's 
^*ggon,  while  we  rode  on  to  meet  her  at  the  Abana  River. 
^  traveller's  morning  lesson  was  now  on  horseback,  as  it 
'^d  been  on  the  Nile  in  a  boat,  and  it  was  soon  found  to 
be  quite  easy  to  read  aloud  while  riding  over  the  grassy 
plain. 

From  this  we  turned  aside  to  Zahlch  (pronounced  with  a 
^ong  aspirate  on  the  letter  /t,  almost  as  if  it  were  the 
^tch  cK),  This  is  the  largest  village  in  Mount  Lebanon. 
It  Was  all  burned  down  in  the  '*  massacre  time,"  an  epoch 
^^  suffering  which  seems  to  date  so  many  changes  here, 
henchmen  soon  rebuilt  the  houses,  all  with  flat  roofs,  while 
»t  Beyrout  the  sloping  tile  is  beginning  gradually  to  appear 
in  large  new  buildings,  where  they  wish  the  house  to  be  dry, 
^  to  last  a  long  time. 

Gashing  waters  loudly  sound  in  a  deep  and  winding  valley, 
with  poplars  at  the  bottom,  and  vine-terraces  to  the  top.  The 
houses  are  all  neat-looking,  and  most  of  them  white  in  colour, 
and,  as  there  are  no  chimneys,  and  no  streets,  the  appearance 
of  the  whole  is  very  peculiar,  even  to  the  eye  well  used  to 
Eastern  buildings.  What  strikes  one  about  it  is  that  the 
irregularity  is  so  very  regular.     The  houses  nearly  all  face 


w 


-    --L:  fi^T  7" -z:    -.z-i-.L-y  iTi  :::::::  rr**.     We  stumbled 

;■:      --:  : l;.  i  i :  -rz.  '.Li  ■  ".IrT  zz-vl  t-^r  Lones  reached  tb^ 

z-.-v  r.:^  .  .-Liz^i  i  :ii  ::'  Mr-  Tirmpwn's  •■  branches,"" 
'■~--7  k-Li-L  :t  !_:_■  tr.r~i-  ii  Olascoir.  Tne  old  school — 
1-  ;j^  r-;^;  ::•.  ?^ill  fcLi  :-j  :ar  i-i.  a  new  one,  in  ever] — 
TIT  fZJ-^V.r.  -iTii  L..;;'.  ctntT-'EFiT  offered  free  dnring  th» 

Tr.;  ci:clli-:  =-.'''.:<;i.  i.\iy  iij  rfaarce  was  delighted  to 
;i-M.Tv  ii:  ■.ii,::r,iLi  *.  :,  i_tii  and  wom^n  came  in  from. 
iiLiz  '-.zi^i.  klj  c^;:.:!:.^  i  v  vi>nieM  falote  bow  glad  they 
T:;4  :.'•  rc«  aL  £Li:'.i>L:_^ii :  ioi  ilie  place  is  not  often  thns 
■■>.:<■!.  :*Lir  a  frw  ssilis  i-r.!  ii  iravollers'  paths.  Xeariy 
tl.  :lt  :i.iA: :: j^'.-  ci  tLis  vii'.ace  are  ChrietianB  in  utme, 
r-*;  f  iLti^  wtrt  i;^..:t,i  Piipists,  with  lazy  priesti  for 
f..\it:  i=:  z.-  z^i'Z-i  is  tbtri-  that  I  could  see. 

A  ^(tr«;  OLr:^;i:i:^itv  >t'eui^  lattly  to  hare  spread  in 
.~:i.iL,  ALi  si&cr  iiTl-  lat-'it  ti>  read  the  Word  of  Life. 
?;::.■.-.*  ■.;  wx«  ly  Mine  of  tii.*!'  that,  later,  within  two 
■„  Lil>  ^:ii  tLa:;  tiine  huiulred  Arabic  Testaments  bad 
1...  '  '•  :•■  i  ft!  oiic  i^iii-i>  :<lo]ie  ill  lieyrout,  as  I  beard 
:  .  ..  :L.e  'itrs.a  who  >i'ld  ibcm.  The  people  are  seeking 
:'...    ;■.':  Ic,  a:;.i  *.bi  mii-ionaries  art-  seeking  the  people. 

C  ::;!.■  rtiiK I.  airy  rooms,  and  a  cbeerfnl  conrtyard,  open 
:^>  :hc  i.'ifI.  tiiMniuf!  mciintniu  air  -.  thc^c  nre  the  featores  of 
ZabUb  scboi'l:  but  all  the  childri'n  nre  now  away,  for  the 
bousi'  is  to  be  whitewashed  to-dny.  and  the  wniiifn  who  are 
l>'«hiliM  the  walls  have  not  arrived. 

Put  a  pith  hi'lmot.  with  the  Caiine  Cliib  cipher  spoa  its 
M.u'k  ribbon,  and  a  waterproof  coat,  and  a  dragoman  with  a 
d.-ubli'-barrellcd  gun,  these  arc  novelties  that  do  not  scramble 
thrmijib  the  lanoB  of  Zableh  unnoticed  by  the  boys  of  the 
town.  Tlioy  followed  ns,  so  that  when  called  to  come  in, 
tbfre  was  soon  a  large  and  motley  array,  first  of  little 
girls  (for  whom  the  sclicol  is  menutl,  who  sat  qnlet  and 
;eU  behaved  iu  a  n.H>m  open  to  the  air,  and  then  of  boys 
from  the  American  school,  just  opened,  and  then  of  men 
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™ging  the  baekgronnd  with  their  graceful  head-gear  and 
their  niiay- coloured  robes. 

My  address  to  the  children  was  very  well  interpreted,  by 
■  K>ili  each  eeutence  at  a  time,  and  another  interpreted  a 
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iraijer,  to  which  all  listened.  It  was  a  pleasing,  strange,  and 
olemn  sight.  The  congregation  half  in-doors  and  half  in 
he  open  air  ;  half  children,  half  old  men ;  the  words  spoken 
«lf  in  English,  half  in  Arabic  ;  and  to  think  (and  to  say) 
lut  never  again  in  this  world,  bnt  sorely  again  in  the  next, 
'e  shoold  all  meet  each  other  once  more.  The  men  were 
QXions  for  a  longer  interview,  and  some  of  them  sat  down 
a  chairs  (a  very  nnnsnal  thing  here),  while  they  were 
poken  to  apart.  Then  being  invited  to  ask  any  qnestions, 
De  of  them  wished  to  have  our  "jury  system"  explained. 


> 
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which  was,  of  coarse,  soon  done,  and  my  dragoman  gave,  in 
round  gnttnral  Ai*abic,  Im  version  of  the  Templar*s  picture 
of  our  English  law.  All  kissed  my  hand,  and  we  were  soon 
in  oar  saddles  again.  As  a  memento  of  Zahleh,  I  sketched 
the  new  school  on  its  opening  day,  from  the  roof  of  another 
house. 

Soon  we  cross  the  Litany,  the  largest  river  flowing 
throngh  Palestine  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  was  not  easy 
to  resist  the  desire  to  paddle  at  once  upon  this  fine  strong 
stream,  bat,  strangely  enough,  there  are  scarcely  any  histo- 
rical associations,  and  no  sacred  ones,  about  this  river  at 
all.  We  shall  see  some  of  its  grandest  beauties  feirther  on, 
meanwhile  it  flows  steadily  here,  enlivening  the  landscape  at 
once.  Land  without  water  never  can  be  perfect  in  scenery. 
The  veriest  pond  on  a  plain  gives  new  feature  like  a  dimple 
on  a  smooth  cheek.  The  lightsome  glitter  of  a  lake  or  a 
river  bend  brightens  a  landscape  as  a  sweet  smile  plays 
gladly  on  the  face  of  a  beauty.* 

With  the  first  gUmmer  of  day,  it  was  most  pleasant  to 

•  '*  .Mil,"  the  Arabic  t\^r  '*  eye,"  is  also  the  word  for  a  fountain  bunting 
i»vit  from  the  earth,  a  glittering  "  eye  "  on  the  face  of  nature.  The  word 
h.kt  the  »ame  meaning  in  "  Hebrvw  .ind  S^-riac,  and  ia  in  that  form  in 
Amharic,  Arkiko,  Hurar,  Giudzhar,  and  Gafat**  (Paper  by  H.  Clarke, 
'  Athciuoum,*  No.  217>.  1S69,  \k  116\ 

It  the  **face  of  uaturv  "  \a  to  have  fountains  for  eyes,  and  hillafor 
chtvks,  .uid  fv»n't»t8  for  h;ur.  v>ur  tmcv  mav  as  well  make  it  sentient  at 
lUKv,  by  puttiu*:  teleirraph  wires  for  the  nerves,  by  which  quick  pleasure 
or  iifuralgio  jviin  thrill.-*  thnnigh  the  great  dull  body. 

The  eKvtric  wire  is  ^p^eiid  over  EgJl^t,  There  are  two  lines  of  tele- 
graph fn»m  the  isk»uth  to  rhimaecu.*.  The  poets  cresting  the  rocky 
mv>uut«uu««  over  m.mio  de«k^Ute  |viM,  remind  one  of  those  in  Switserland, 
^•uly  they  iire  i.\ftt*u  prvM»trato.  More  than  once  we  came  upon  broken 
wirx's  in  cv^ib  i>u  the  plaiu.  Turkish  reforms  are  by  jerks  and  starts, 
but  it  i»  a  stesady  uiaxini  never  to  re|<iir.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous 
to  rivlo  v>ver  than  au  inui  trap  like  thi««  for  an  Arab  horse  becomes 
furivHis  if  hi*  legs  get  eut»uigleil.  The  Aml^e  themselves  are  compelled 
to  rosUHvt  the  teleiH'aph.  One  of  them  who  dediintly  struck  the  u-ire* 
with  hi«  8|>ear  was  ien\'te*l  out,  and  hangeii  upon  the  very  post  he 
iujure\L 
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walk  over  the  rich  plain  of  Coele  Syria,  breathing  the  air  of 
the  morning.    My  horse^s  bridle  was  slack  upon  my  arm, 
and  oor  tread  was  light  on  the  footpath  winding  through  the 
level  loam  made  fat  by  many  battles. 
The  pretty  crested  larks 

"  that  tiro,  lira  chant " 

rose  into  the  merry  blue  sky  twittering  their  song  to  the 
sonrise. 

Id  a  former  travel  of  this  road  some  twenty  years  before, 
I  was  weak  from  severe  illness,  and  had  to  fasten  a  chair  on 
^  Baddle-bow  for  support.  Getting  worse,  I  had  a  long 
pole  lashed  on  the  back  of  a  mule,  and  sprawled  upon  that, 
^  downwards,  and  dismounting  each  half-hour  for  a  short 
W8t  on  the  ground. 

Not  far  from  the  ruins  of  old  Chalcis  is  the  beautiful 

temple  at  Mejdel,  from  which  our  view  is  magnificent  over 

the  wide-spread  plain  of  Bukaa.     For  many  centuries  this 

W  somided  with  the  shouts  of  warriors  battling  for  the 

B^stery  of  Palestine.     But  now  it  is  all  sad  and  silent  here, 

*nd  the  only  noise  at  Chalcis  was  the  chirping  of  a  little  bird 

uider  a  thistle  in  the  sun.     From  these  graceful  ruins  a 

large  grisly  beast  came  out  to  stare,  but  I  could  not  get  near 

enough  to  see  whether  he  was  a  hyena  or  only  a  jackal,  and 

At  500  yards  a  shot  from  my  gun  merely  splintered  the  rock. 

A  cold  biting  breeze  from  the  snows  of  great  Hermon  gave 

2Mt  to  the  ride,  and  brought  us  to  Dimes,  where  I  went  off 

for  game  on  the  mountains,  and  after  two  hours,  I  met  on 

the  highest  peak  a  splendid  eagle,  feasting  on  some  quarry, 

^th  his  broad  wings  outstretched,  as  he  stamped  with  his 

talons  and  chuckled,  tearing  with  ravenous  beak  the  bloody 

Kving  flesh. 

Oor  meeting  was  so  sudden,  and  after  so  long  with  nothing 
to  do,  that  I  lost  my  presence  of  mind,  and,  instead  of  stalk- 
uig  np  to  easy  distance,  which  my  grey  dress  would  have 
facilitated,  especially  when  the  hungry  bird  was  carving  his 
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dinner,  I  dropped  on  one  knee  in  '*Hythe  position/*  and 
aiming  at  800  yards,  flashed  quick  the  sadden  trigger,  but 
only  hit  the  hare,  which  was  being  devoured  piecemeal,  and 
was  yet  quite  warm,  nor  had  its  glazing  eye  yet  ceased  to 
quiver,  while  the  eagle  mounted  in  reluctant  circles  only  half 
fed. 

It  may  well  be  evident  from  these  records  of  failiire  with 
the  gun  that,  if  my  paddle  had  not  been  better  than  mf 
powder,  the  Rob  Roy*s  cruise  would  have  been  rather  a  Inm; 
but  it  is  one  thing  to  hit  a  target  on  a  rifle-range,  with  tti 
distance  known,  and  the  shooter  cool,  and  a  very  diJBBNBl , 
thing  to  fire  at  rough  game  on  the  open.  *  , 

Next  day  at  £1  Hameh,  the  Arab  host  of  the  house  wa  jHit 
up  at  received  very  gladly  a  little  printed  sheet  in  IVsimI^v 
and  ho  went  on  translating  it  to  a  congregation  in  tha 
room,  while  at  every  sentence  everybody  said  ••  Um  I  " 
token  of  assent. 

A  stormy  sky  and  cold  rain  in  the  morning  were  all  ik\ 
keeping  with  a  wild  ride  over  the  bleakest  of  hiUSy  aal- 
through  deep  dales  gushing  with  waterfalls  to  Ain  f^ift  * 
source  of  the  Abana,  not  the  highest,  but  far  the  largest  oC 

*  Unfortunately  the  rifle  itself  had  no  claim  to  my  confidence,  lor  it 
<*h<>t  always  to  the  right,  as  is  often  the  case  when  a  gun  barrel  for  ihoA 
and  another  for  ball  are  welded  together  as  a  double-barrel.  The  bora 
are  seldom  parallel,  and  the  thickness  of  metal  being  unequal  i<x  the 
two.  there  is  a  deflection  caused  by  their  expansion  when  heated. 

t  My  dragoman,  who  seemed  to  have  a  minute  and  delicate  appre- 
hension of  Arabic,  his  native  tongue,  said  that  this  word  Fiji  means 
'•l)remature,  unripe,  or  sudden."  Professor  Palmer,  the  traveller  in 
Sinai,  whose  ao(|uaintance  with  the  language  may  be  acknowledged  as 
almost  unrivalled,  appeared  to  think  that  **  Fiji,"  if  it  be  the  word  with 
a  i*hort  first  syllable,  **  Fidji,"  denotes  a  source  from  which  the  water 
aMcends  and  then  spreads,  and  that  in  an  Arabic  poem  it  is  contrasted 
with  another  word,  indicating  a  source  where  the  water  descends  or 
triokleii  down.  This  meaning  of  the  term  Fiji  corresponds  with  the 
actual  character  of  the  source  so  named.  Can  the  woni  "  Feejee,'*  as 
a  name  of  the  islands  in  the  Pacific,  (just  annexed  to  Britain)  be  related 
t4>  this  Arabic  term  ?    Reland  makes  the  "  Figa  "  the  Belus.    The  dip 
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>t>  epringi.  In  a  dark  dell  here,  all  shadowed  by  rugged 
(lilli,  ig  a  Buddeu  change  of  scene,  where  water  perennial 
fDJckeas  life  in  the  soil,  and  while  the  snow  is  thick  above, 
ud  reaches  down  in  long  streamerB  ae  far  as  it  dares  to 
'Dtar  the  warm  vale,  the  blooming  little  garden  by  the  foim- 


tun  below  is  redolent  with  walnnt-trees,  apncote,  ohves,  and 
long  truling  vine  branches,  tangling  the  toll  poplars  Here 
ttud  the  ruins  of  two  hlnff  old  temples,  and  the  massive 
■^  Uie  ttnta  here  u  49°,  nccordiag  to  the  obaervation  uf  Major  WUaon, 
"■£■,  who,  with  Captain  Andereon,  B.E.,  on  liehalf  of  the  PaleatiDe 
Eipluratiun  Fund,  eunejed  part  of  Syria  and  Palestine  in  1865-6.  The 
■Ujiubliilud  MS.  notes  of  their  journey  hnd  been  kindly  lent  to  me  for 
Ffiuul,  and  irhen  the  infonnatioD  obtained  Cnim  thia  valuable  and 
*^^rv«  stnirce  \*  embodied  in  theae  ]>age0,  the  reference  to  it  id  made 
■iaiplj  under  the  name  "  Wilson." 
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stones  of  an  arch,  from  out  of  which  bursts  a  pore  anc 
copious  river,  nishing  at  once  into  light  with  a  roar  as  if  free 
and  staggering  over  rocks  and  boulders  for  about  70  yards 
till  it  tumbles  into  the  ravine  and  meets  the  other  branch 
and  so  forms  the  Barada,  the  ancient  Abana,  the  river  b^ 
which  the  Rob  Roy  will  enter  Damascus. 

We  took  shelter  from  rain  in  a  Moslem  house,  and  th* 
inmates  were  amazed  to  see  my  '*  canoe  cuisine,'*  by  whid 
in  ten  minutes  I  prepared  four  cups  of  good  English  tea 
They  had  never  before  heard  of  <<  tchai*'  (tea) ;  and  a  wai 
match  to  each  of  the  pretty  daughters  pleased  also  thei 
grave  papa,  who  said  it  was  the  third  day  of  the  Ramadai 
when  none  of  them  eat,  drink,  or  smoke,  from  4  a.sc  t 
5  P.M.,  but  then  the  whole  night  is  passed  in  these  thre 
engagements.  Abd-el-Kader,  the  brave  veteran  Arab  c 
Algeria,  resides  near  Damascus,  but  his  observance  of  the  faf 
is  BO  strict  a  seclusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  an  intei 
view  with  him. 

While  the  rain  patters  at  Dimes,  we  can  glance  round  ov 
lodgings  and  take  notes.  My  room  then — vacated  of  courc 
by  the  family — is  about  twenty  feet  by  fourteen  wide, 
know  the  breadth  exactly,  for  the  Rob  Roy  reclines  by  m 
8idc,  and  just  tits  into  the  room.  The  walls  are  mud,  bi 
well  plastered,  and  neatly  whitewashed.  HoUow  arche 
spaces  are  left  in  them  here  and  there  as  cupboards  an 
shelves,  just  as  one  sees  in  the  stone  dwellings  of  old  Bashai 
There  is  a  window,  with  shutters,  but  no  glass.  The  flo( 
is  raised  eighteen  inches  above  the  doorway  entrance,  ax 
is  spread  with  mats,  but  there  are  no  tables  or  chairs.  Tl 
coiling  is  of  two  logs  unhewn  ;  across  them  are  barked  tree 
about  two  feet  apart,  and  again  across  these  are  bundles  < 
sticks,  over  which  is  a  flat  mud  roof.  After  rain  you  wi 
Bee  a  little  boy  with  a  stone  roUer  smoothing  the  roof  to  £ 
up  tbe  sun  cracks.  In  one  comer  of  the  room  is  a  grei 
copper  salver,  three  feet  wide,  and  a  candlestick  three  fe< 
high.     A  mirror  is  near  \  it  is  evidently  made  in  Damascn 
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with  the  golden  crescent  on  its  frame.     This  is  the  first 

mirror  I  have  looked  into  for  many  a  day,  and  surely  the 

glass  must  be  of  a  rich  brown  tint— or  is  it  my  countenance 

that  colours  the  portrait  ?     The  door  is  closed  by  a  wooden 

bolt,  with  a  key  such  as  I  have  described  before,  and  the 

lock  can  only  be  opened  from  the  inside :  but  near  it  there 

^  a  hole  in  the  door  through  which  the  hand  of  a  friend 

can  be  pat  from  the  outside  to  open  the  door  with  the  hey 

given  to  him  from  within.     Does  not  this  remind  one  of  the 

beaniifol  expression  in  Canticles,  which  seems  to  tell  that 

^^t  is  an  intimate  of  the  believer,  and  can  admit  Himself 

iflto  the  heart-home  of  His  friend  who  gives  the  key  ? 

A  dog  with  me  as  a  pet  would  have  been  great  fun,  and 
8^  to  keep  off  the  cats  in  the  house,  which  pester  me  sadly. 
1  don't  like  them,  but  I  don't  like  to  hurt  them,  though  they 
spring  on  the  table  and  nibble  my  bread.  Throwing  nut- 
shells at  them  answered  at  first,  but  then  boots  had  to  be 
thrown,  and  at  last  I  found  that  cold  water  was  what  they 
niost  fear,  so  they  all  scamper  off  when  I  take  up  a  tumbler, 
^d  they  escape  in  a  bound  through  the  hole  in  the  door. 
At  night  I  stuffed  my  large  sponge  into  this  hole,  and  that 
pQ2zled  the  cats,  but  at  2  a.m.  they  had  pulled  this  out,  so  I 
b^d  to  rise  in  the  cold  and  fasten  the  entrance  by  a  riding- 
boot,  which  they  tugged  at  for  an  hour  or  two  in  vain. 
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CHAPTER  XHL 

The  Aliana — S<^urce?«— Aliana  and  Pharjiar — Their  Xame^ — Canalettes 
— Start  on  Abana — Chautje  \m  the  Taura — How  to  do  it — Pleasant 
Toil — Proce88i«ju. 

TTJ^  are  now  about  to  descend  the  first  of  six  rivers 
tT  explored  in  this  journey,  and  which  run  throng 
charnels  where  important  parts  are  entirely  inaccessible 
except  in  a  boat,  and  as  no  voyager  has  been  mentioned  in 
history  to  have  floated  on  them  thns,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed that  their  full  beauties  and  all  their  dangers  have 
never  been  seen  before. 

AMien  we  are  asked  where  is  the  source  of  a  river,  it  is 
necessary  to  agree  about  the  meaning  of  the  term  *<  source  :*' 
ft>r  the  "historic  source"  or  that  which  is  written  about 
soonest,  is  by  no  means  sure  to  have  been  the  most  distant 
or  the  most  copious  one,  or  the  most  constant  origin  of  its 
waters,  though  it  may  be  the  most  accessible,  or  the  most 
striking  in  appearance  and  interesting  from  local  associations. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  the  '*  historic  source**  of 
the  Jordan  at  Laish  is  not  that  which  we  should  now  style 
'^the  source  of  Jordan,"  if  describing  or  exploring  the  river 
for  the  first  time  thoroughly. 

Then  there  is  the  '*  geographical  source,'*  that  which 
ought  to  be  reached  by  following  up  the  largest  perennial 
stream  where  the  river  is  formed  by  tributaries.  But  here 
nj^ain  there  is  the  doubt  whether  wo  ought  not  to  follow  up 
tlie  loiifjest  tributary  rather  than  the  largest,  so  as  to  reach 
what  may  be  termed  the  **  theoretical  source  '*  of  the  river. 
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The  llississippi  flows  Into  the  Missouri,  but  as  the  former 

was  probably  seen  first,  it  gives  its  name  to  the  united 

stream,  though  the  Missouri  is  the  longest  and  is  also  the 

largest  of  the  two  at  their  junction.     This  difficulty  as  to 

whether  we  should  cite  for  the  source  of  a  river  the  water 

which  has  run  the  longest,  or  the  largest,  or  the  loudest, 

occurs  constantly  in  our  paddling  tours.     It  was  a  puzzle  on 

the  Danube  to  say  whether  that,  the  largest  river  of  Europe, 

nses  at  Donaueschingen  (whence  the  water  comes  to  it  most), 

or  at  St.  Georg  (whence  the  water  comes  to  it  farthest) :  and 

^th  respect  to  the  most  interesting  rivers  of  Syria,   the 

Abana  and  the  Jordan,  the  question  is  even  more  difficult ; 

for  to  displace  the  "  historic  source"  of  either  is  to  tamper 

^th  the  tradition  of  some  thousand  years. 

The  splendid  gushing  forth  of  the  Fiji  under  the  cliff  at 
tbe  end  of  the  Antilebanon  is  at  once  the  most  striking  and 
ouist  copious  sourco  of  the  Ahana,  and  passes  straight 
tltroQgb  Damascus,  the  oldest  inhahited  city  in  the  world, 
^d  so  we  may  linger  on  its  wavelets  \vith  the  deep  interest 
voosed  by  the  far  gone  past,  while  telling  how  the  stream 
flows  now  as  newly  seen.*  The  water  new-bom  joins  a  stream 
^bich  baa  come  from  the  west  through  a  marvellous  glen,  so 
steep  that  I  could  only  see  it  in  safety  by  Ipng  down  on  the 

J<jMphu3  saja  that  DnmaHcus  was  founded  by  Uz,  the  son  of  Sheni 
I 'Ant.  J.'  ch.  viL  sec  iv.).  The  Arabic  name  of  Damascus  is  Sham. 
"^  name  Abona  means  "  made  of  stone*'  (Cruden),  i)erhaiM  because 
"I  >U  mcky  bed.  The  three  other  more  distant  sources  of  the  Abana 
*»*  utirked  in  Vande\'elde  as  follows  :^1)  Near  Ami  El  Hawar,  north 
"I  Zebedany,  under  Jebel  Ruzma,  not  far  from  a  tributary  of  the  Litany, 
*Qich  river  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  (2)  west  of  Zebedany,  running 
tnn»a|»li  the  Wady  el  Kum,  but  this  seemed  to  me  quite  dry  ;  (3)  west 
'rf  Kukleh,  under  Hermon,  near  Kefr  Kook  ;  but  this,  though  the  ground 
^M  v«y  wet  and  marshy,  appeared  to  have  no  flow.  The  springs  of 
AuMia  are  near  a  source  of  Jordan,  and  the  river  Orontes  rises  not  very 
"^  away.  Thus  near  one  {xjint  four  rivers  flow  north,  south,  cast,  and 
*wt.  Porter  states  that  the  Abana  rises  in  a  little  lake,  300  yanls  long, 
>n  the  plain  t>f  Zebedany,  1100  yards  above  the  sea  level,  and  falls  400 
y^  before  reaching  Damascus,  i.e.  50  feet  in  the  mile. 
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cliff  to  look  over,  and  opposite  were  the  rains  of  Abila,  tfe 
city  of  Abel,  under  hiph  snow  peaks.* 

It  mftv.  however,  be  stated  broadly,  that  the  Abana  ri 
from  the  Antilebnnon  range,  while  the  Pharpar  rises  fra 
Hermon.     These  rivers  are  entirely  distinct  in  their  rise 
in  their  flow,  their  characters  and  their  nse,  as  well  as  r: 
their  terminations ;  and  yet  the  '^  Abana  and  Pharpar*'  a^ 
represented  in  many  maps  as  nnited,  and  their  identity 
disputed,  and  their  very  names  are  interchanged  even  k: 
Jews  at  Damascus.t 

*  ^Vhil*ton  states  that  the  city  Ablemain  (or  Abellane  in  Joiepb* 
irt  tlje  Mine  nf«  A^ilo,  an<l  c^mpidere  that  Christ  referred  to  the  theddi^ 
of  the  \\<rtA  i*f  AWI  the  richtermg  within  the  compaps  of  the  land  of  ItrM 
in  Hifl  pn-phery.  Matt,  xxiii.  3.*».  36;  Lukexl  51  (*  Ant.  J.'bookviii  c3 
xii.  («ec.  iv.  .  In  ch.  xiii.  pec.  vii.  Josephus  ppeaks  of  the  prophet "  ElisB 
c^f  the  city  <»f  AWla."  Another  Abila,  now  **Abeel,"  ib  marked  c 
Map  V. 

+  There  is  an  artificial  conjunction  of  their  waters  led  off  by  a  can 
fnan  each,  meetini:  at  half  a  mile  from  Muaddamyeh;  I  heard  that  tk 
miitefl  water  ii*  delicious  fpee  the  two  rivers  in  Map  III.).  It  nppea: 
clearly  from  the  f<illo^Tng  jiapsages  in  p.  64  of  Rabbi  Schwartz  thi 
he  makef*  the  Pharpar  to  1*  the  north  river,  and  the  Alcana  the  sout 
one.  "  Not  far  from  the  village  Dar  Kanon  (Hazar  Enan).  there  is 
village  callefl  Fidjeh  (the  Figa  of  Parah;  viii.  10),  north  of  which  is  tl 
Honrce  <»f  the  Ptream  of  the  Kime  name,  which  flows  southeasterly  \ 
Dama:*c»ir»,  and  unites  with  the  Amanah  near  the  lake  Murdj.  Now  th 
Ptream  it*  the  ]*harpar,  as  it  is  still  called  by  our  fellow-Israelites  in  tb 
vicinity,  accoiding  to  tradition  which  they  have.  In  case,  therefore  thf 
a  divnrc<*  take*^  place  in  DamascuR,  they  T^-ritein  the  letter  of  divorce,  *r 
r):nnai»(.'U!a.  pituate<l  on  the  two  rivers  Amana  and  Pharpar.'" 

"  Al.)Out  1  \  Engliph  mile  north  of  the  village  Beth  al  Djana  is  found 
lnr;:o  spring,  called  Al  Barady,  that  is  to  say,  *  the  cold.*  Its  waters  ai 
clear  and  excellent  for  drinking,  and  it  flows  north-east  to  Damascui 
Thir*  river,  formerly  calle<l  Chryporrhoas  (Gold  River),  and  known  in  tl; 
Tahnnd  Rjiba  Bathra,  1\\  a»  the  Karmion,  is  the  identical  Amann 
of  the  Bible,  as  it  ip  actually  calle<l  by  all  the  .Tews  of  Damascus 
N.Mib;iuer  payu  the  Kannion  is  the  Kishon  ('I^a  G<5ographie  d 
Talmud.' 1"^0S.  p.  32K 

piKiK'k  soem^  to  f.uggej*t  that  the  Fiji,  or,  as  the  Aralis  callsd  i 
FMrn,  may  be  the  PharfMr,  an«l  the  Barada  the  "  Abna"  (*  Pinkerton 
Voyjii^es,'  vol.  X.  [►.  5«»3). 
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After  a  careful  reading  of  *wbat  is  written  by  the  best 
anthorities  upon  this  subject,  it  seems  plain  that  the 
Barada  is  the  old  Abana  (the  middle  a  of  both  words  is 
pronounced  short),  and  the  Awaj  is  the  Pharpar,  which 
latter  name  in  Chaldee  means  *^  crooked/'  as  Awaj  does 
in  Arabic.  The  Arabic  word  "  Barada"  means  small  hail  or 
hard  snow,  and  is  very  appropriate  when  the  hail  and  sleet 
are  felt  so  near  the  river.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who  lived 
A.D.  1160,  calls  the  Abana  the  Amana  (Purchas* '  Pilgrims/ 
ii.  1448).  This  may  be  a  mode  of  pronouncing  the  word 
Abana,  which  readily  passes  into  *<  Amana/'  as  will  be 
found  from  trial  Porter  cites  it  as  probably  giving  the 
name  to  the  mountain  whence  it  flowed,  and  as  part  of  his 
strong  argument  for  the  identification  of  the  Abana  and  the 
Pharpar  with  the  Barada  and  Awaj.  It  is  in  Solomon's  Song 
(chap.  iv.  ver.  8)  that  we  find  this  beautiful  name  of  a 
mountain :  '*  Come  with  me  from  Lebanon,  my  spouse,  with 
me  from  Lebanon :  look  from  the  top  of  Amana,  from  the 
top  of  Shenir  and  Hermon,  from  the  lions'  den,  from  the 
mountains  of  the  leopards." 

Josephus  speaks  of  the  *'  mountains  Taurus  and  Amanus ;  " 
and  again,  '*  Syria  and  Amanus  and  the  mountains  of 
Libanus"  (*  Ant.  J.*  book  i.  ch.  vi :  sects,  i.  and  vi.).  Pliny 
mentions  the  "  hill  Avanus"  (lib.  v.  ch.  xxii.). 

Having  traced  the  Abana  on  foot  from  very  near  its  furthest 
source  to  the  Fiji,  and  thence  on  horseback  clearly  to  the 
bridge  at  Doomar  (see  Map  YUI.),  I  consider  that  its  course 
so  far  is  well  given  in  Vandeveldc's  map.  But  here  we 
notice  at  once  that,  just  as  the  Nile  while  it  runs  on  lessens 
in  volume  partly  by  evaporation  and  absorption,  partly  by 
the  artificial  conduits  which  bear  away  large  poiiions  to 
water  the  country  around,  so  the  Abana  is  early  seized  upon 
for  distribution,  and  grows  thinner  as  it  nins.  The  highest 
conduit  from  it  above  Doomar,  called  the  Yczid,  runs  among 
the  hills  northward,  and  was  said  to  go  as  far  as  **  Tadmor  in 
the  wilderness  ;  "  but  it  ends  in  the  plain.     This  flows  in  a 
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winding  channel,  seven  feet  \vidc  and  three  feci  deep,  whicl 
I  followed  on  foot  for  miles.  A  second,  about  twelve  fee 
wide,  the  Taura,*  branches  out  below  Doomar ;  and  ther 
are  said  to  be  other  canalettes  on  the  south  side  of  the  riv( 
mado  for  the  same  purpose,  to  irrigate  the  plain. 

The  best  detailed  account  I  have  met  with  of  these  watei 
ways  is  by  Pocock  (in  *  Pinkerton's  Voyages,'  vol.  x.  p.  508 
written  so  long  ago  as  a.d.  1745.  According  to  him  tl 
Yezid  and  Taura  do  not  enter  the  town  of  Damascus.  Tl 
Acrabane,  or  Serpentine  River,  passes  close  by  the  north  wall  • 
the  town  (and  by  this  branch  of  Abana  I  entered  the  place 
while  the  other  four  streams  pass  through  the  town,  and  oi 
more  waters  a  village  in  the  plain.  Some  of  these  rivers  a 
underground,  and  may  often  be  seen  and  heard  throng 
holes  in  the  surface.  Numerous  other  runnels  are  form< 
by  connecting  wells  opened  at  successive  levels.  Some 
these  are  marked  on  Vandevelde's  map  by  a  line  on  the  pla 
where  they  are  spent  in  irrigation.  Most  of  the  streai 
indicated  on  maps  as  if  they  were  tributaries  do  in  fact  n 
out  of  the  main  river. 

Two   days   were   employed  on  foot  or  in  the   saddle 
examining  these  complicated  waterways  before  launching  tl 
Rob  Roy  upon  a  stream  too  strong  to  remount,  and  too  mu< 
hemmed  in  by  forest  and  crags  to  let  any  man  come  near  f 
help,  however  much  the  need  might  be. 

Naamanf  might  well  speak  of  the  Abana  as  superior 

*  Query  from  the  Tiiurus  of  Joseplms  i  lu  an  Arii)>ic  veraiou  (of  i 
elevtjuth  century)  the  Ph;iri>ar  is  called  Tourah  in  2  KingH  v.  12,  a 
the  Almua  is  ciiUed  Bnnla.  Vandevelile  marks  the  Berrly  River  flowi 
into  the  Awaj  (i^ee  Map  III.).  The  Awaj  wan  no  doubt  croBded 
Jacob  (Gt-n.  xxxL).  As  to  the  Yezid  rea<;hing  Tadmor,  it  maybe 
niarkwl  that  Joacphua  aays  (*  Ant.  J.'  1».  viii.  ch.  vi.  sec.  i.): — "Now  \ 
re;ujon  why  the  city  lay  ao  renujte  from  the  jMirts  of  Syria  that  \ 
inhabite<l  in  this:  that  below  there  \a  no  water  to  be  had.  and  that  \\ 
in  that  place  only  that  there  .are  BpringH  or  pita  of  water." 

t  In  the  account  of  Eliaha  given  by  Joaephus,  he  hat«  omitted 
mention  of  the  miracle  wrought  \\\^oii  Natiman.     Whiston  considers  tl 
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Jordan,  seeing  that  the  former  river  waters  a  whole  city  and 
about  a  hundred  villages,  and  thousands  of  acres  of  richest 
land ;  whereas  the  Jordan,  below  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  waters 
only  a  strip  of  jnngle.  Certainly,  as  a  work  of  hydraulic 
engineering,  the  system  and  construction  of  the  canals  by 
which  the  Abana  and  Pharpar  are  used  for  irrigation  may  be 
rtill  considered  as  one  of  the  most  complete  and  extensive  in 
the  world. 

The  village  of  Doomar  was  all  astir  when  the  canoe  came 
down  to  the  bridge  for  a  start.  Although  I  had  resolved  to 
^in  there,  and  all  the  spectators  were  expecting,  amid 
sOence  almost  enforced  upon  them  by  the  loud  rushing  of 
waters,  I  altered  my  plan  at  the  last  moment,  for  there  was 
^  particular  rapid  with  a  fallen  tree  across  which  on  closer 
inspection  seemed  absolutely  too  dangerous,  at  least  for  the 
^  essay  upon  rapids  in  a  new  boat,  and  with  so  many 
f^ers  to  come,  and  unknown  and  unavoidable  dangers  to  be 
met  in  them.  The  people  were  much  disappointed  by  this 
pmdent  refusal.  Some  of  them  had  ridden  out  from  Dam- 
ons to  see  the  wonder,  having  heard  of  the  expected  event 
^7  telegraph  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  small,  useful  bits  of  wisdom 
one  learns  in  canoeing  not  to  mind  in  the  least  what  the 
Datives  say  or  think  upon  matters  about  which  they  are  pro- 
foundly ignorant. 

Ihe  river  we  are  now  launched  upon  is  like  a  Scotch 
^ahnon  stream,  with  high  snow-clad  mountains  on  one  side 
and  bluff  rocks  on  the  other,  leaving  now  and  then  a  green 
^t  sward  between  crags  and  boulders  and  gravel  banks  well 
hotbed  with  trees,  among  which  the  French  road  winds. 
This  is  the  only  piece  of  real  carriage-way  in  all  Syria,  and 
its  presence  in  this  valley  at  once  Europeanises  the  scene ; 
^Qt  the  Abana  soon  runs  out  of  sight  of  all  such  detestable 
civilization,  and  pours  its  old  stream,  as  it  did  in  Abraham's 

*  part  of  the  original  is  wanting  here.  Lepers  are  alluclwl  to  in  another 
pUce,  and  amongst  them  "  great  captnin«<  <jf  armies  "  ('Ant.  J.'  book  iii. 
ch.  XL  tec.  iv.;  and  book  ix.  ch.  iv.). 
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time,  f^mshiug  imder  the  tbickots  and  round  the  lonesome 
roekfl  with  a  merry  onward  gait,  too  fast  to  let  you  stop  to- 
look  how  fast  it  runs  or  how  wide. 

Part  of  the  river — the  Taura  arm,  branching  to  the  norl^| 
— passes,  like  a  broad  mill-race,  under  the  road ;  and 
variety  the  Hob  Boy  followed  along  this  on  a  higher  li 
while  the  main  water  soon  gets  much  lower,  nmning  at  iti 
more  headlong  pace  ;  but  the  Taura  goes  at  last  throned  %\ 
dark  tunnel  in  the  cliff,  and  it  would  have  been  madnen  ki' 
follow  it  there,  so  I  dragged  the  canoe  down  again  to  ^is^^ 
old  river,  and  plunged  once  more  out  of  sight  into 
perhaps  never  seen  before,  though  very  beautiful.     The 
quickens  as  we  approach  the  cut  of  the  great  gorge,  and 
is  a  fjoodly  sound  of  waters  echoed  from  lofty  rocks. 
months  upon  the  quiet  level  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the 
running  Nile,  and  the  waves  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  bnat-^ 
sheet  of  Lake  Menzaleh,  it  was  true  luxmy*  to  be  whirled  ii 
the  swift  eddies  of  Abana,  and  to  speed  at  a  river's  gliHop  :| 
among  rocks  and  forests,  where  the  midrifl'  is  tickled  in  fU 
paddler's  breast  by  the  sensation  often  felt  on  a  high-zope 
swing,  and  the  mind  expands  into  an  exulting  glee,  always 
begotten  by  rapids  encountered  alone.* 

Many  birds  and  animals  were  roused  from  their  oninvadad 
haunts,  and  they  splashed  into  the  stream  or  scurried  away, 
rustling  among  the  dusky  brakes.  The  canoeist  soon  findi 
that  it  is  impossible  to  note  these  pretty  companions  when  he 
is  in  this  sort  of  river  ;  for  the  stream  carries  you  suddenly 
to  where  a  dozen  prostrate  trees  are  tangled  in  the  watefi 
while  their  straggling  roots  hold  fast  to  the  bank.  A  heavyi 
treacherous  rock  overhangs  on  the  left,  and  the  right  shore 
is  steep  with  soft  mud.  The  whole  picture  of  this  is  pre-. 
sentod  in  an  instant  as  you  round  a  point,  and  the  decisioii 

*  It  was  ts^MMi  fi»im(l  th.it  thirt  new  cainn?.  with  its  long  floor  adapted 
for  Bleeping  in  antl  wiiiling,  wii«  tht?re]>y  rendered  much  leas  "handy"  in 
nijiiiU  than  my  Norway  Uol.»  Hi>y.  Every  Ciinoe  is  a  compromiBe  beb 
the  ijualitics  c»f  steering,  stowage,  nailing,  fltreugth,  and  speed. 
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as  to  how  yon  will  deal  with  it  must  be  instantly  made,  or 
the  current  itself  will  decide. 

'*  Strong  to  the  left  hand,  seize  that  bongh  with  the  right. 

Swing  round  a  quarter  circle,  then  duck  the  head  for  ten 

seconds  under  that  thorn,  and  shoot  across  below  the  second 

tree,  drift  under  the  third,  and  five  strokes  will  free  us, 

surely."   After  settling  all  this  as  the  course  to  be  pursued,  at 

the  first  paddle- stroke  out  splashes  a  shrieking  bird,  rattling 

the  close  thicket  of  canes  as  he  plunges  into  the  water. 

Now  in  such  a  place,  if  you  look  at  him,  even  for  an 
instant,  the  whole  programme  above  is  in  confusion — the 
bough  knocks  your  hat  off,  the  rock  catches  your  paddle, 
and  the  third  tree  gets  hooked  in  your  painter.  This  comes 
f»f  mingling  ornithology  with  canoe  craft,  and  yet  it  is  in 
jnst  snch  a  place  that  strange  birds  are  most  likely  to  be 
flashed. 

My  dragoman  on  his  horse,  and  a  muleteer  on  mine,  rode 

along  through  orchards  or  water-meadows,  and  closing  to 

the  rapid  river  wherever  they  might  get  a  glimpse  to  see  me 

pass  in  safety,  ever  shouting  among  the  crags  that  echoed 

^8  voice,   **  Rob  Roy  I  '*  the  usual   hail  we  had  for  each 

other.    Meantime  I  was  swiftly  borne  away  into  a  thicket 

^^  trees,  with  magnificent  towering  crags  and  snow  behind 

them.    The  Abana  here  was  about  sixty  feet  broad,  but 

every  mile  we  go  down  it  Las  less  of  water,  for  the  canal- 

ettes  lead  off  the  precious  liquid  right  and  left,  to  far-away 

iQeads  and  long  dry  plains.     The  stream  is  swift,  and  tum- 

Wes  along  in  a  rugged  bed,  with  a  very  lively  noise.     I  had 

to  jump  out  into  the  water  at  least  twenty  times,  and  used  a 

strong  pole  as  a  prop  in  fording  the  powerful  current.     At 

one  or  two  places  I  had  to  haul  the  boat  round  on  land, 

^here  the  trees  met  over  the  water,  and  their  branches  were 

interlaced,  or  their  trunks  had  fallen  in  root  foremost.    Next 

came  a  weir  for  a  mill,  a  waterfall  and  torrents  of  foam  with 

dense  woods  all  round,  through  which  no  one  could  see  me 

as  I  waded,  and  shoved,  and  dragged  away,  but  always, 
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somehow,  getting  onwards,  and  most  thoroughly  enjoying 
the  varied  exercise  on  so  bright  a  sunny  day.  The  amount 
of  labour  involved  in  a  voyage  of  this  kind  will  be  under- 
stood by  the  fact  that  with  every  effort  to  get  on,  the  canoe 
was  five  hours  in  reaching  a  point  which  is  only  one  hour 
distant  by  the  road  at  a  walk.  After  I  had  battled  with  all 
the  difficulties  which  could  be  crammed  into  this  time,  pant- 
ing with  a  tired  but  wholesome  excitement,  the  sun  suddenly 
appeared,  that  had  been  hidden  by  rocks  or  trees ;  the  gorge 
had  loosed  its  hold  of  us,  and  the  canoe  soon  floated  along 
the  now  placid  river,  while  Damascus,  old  Damascus !  gleamed 
out  brilliant  before  me  in  the  evening  light,  with  its  groves 
of  green,  and  white  shining  walls,  a&d  airy  minarets,  a 
glorious  scene. 

The  far-famed  approach  to  this  city  from  the  west,  which 
unfolds  upon  the  traveller  all  its  gentle  beauty  from  a  lofty 
hill,  I  had  well  remembered  nineteen  years  ago  ;  who  could 
forget  it  P  That  is  one  of  the  sights  of  the  world,  but  the 
sudden  emerging  now  from  rapids,  and  rocks,  and  dense 
jungle,  into  the  broad  day,  with  such  a  picture  before  me, 
was  more  striking  by  far  than  the  other  view. 

And  now  the  river  itself  seemed  tired  of  the  struggle,  and 
it  gurgled,  almost  sleeping,  between  the  green  meadow 
banks.  There  a  most  pleasant  repast  was  spread  on  the 
soft  gras^  and  the  little  knot  of  wondering  Turks,  which 
soon  collected,  was  good  proof  that  even  Moslems,  with  all 
their  apathy,  could  not  help  looking  at  a  boat  on  the  river. 
Then  the  Rob  Roy  glided  into  the  town  itself,  under  the 
bridges,  round  the  dripping  aqueducts,  past  the  barracks, 
close  up  to  the  Pasha*s  palace ;  and  two  men  carried  her 
wearied  hull  safe  to  the  hot^l  with  colours  flying,  Hany 
singing,  mud  splashing,  Moslems  wondering,  and  the  Hotel 
folks  bowing. 
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CHAPTER  IX, 

DamaacuBDock — Pretty  Sight — Elasteni  Desert—  Recuzmoitre — ^The  Rob 
Ri.»y  on  Uoraeback — Latoof — On  Abaua — Celebrated  Canoeistc — Brave 
Guardft— Tent  Life— Harran— Mirage— ** Abraham's  Well"— Plung- 
ing— Ateibeh  Morass — "  Ko-ax  Ko-ax." 

DEMETRI'S  HOTEL  is  like  other  houses  of  Damascus, 
with  the  rooms  about  a  large  courtyard,  looking  inwards 
apon  a  broad  marble  basin,  where  fountains  copious  and  cool 
sprinkle  soft  music,  with  gentle  splashings  never  ceasing ; 
and  little  rivulets  pour  in  as  they  gleam  under  the  coloured 
Bonbeams  that  dart  through  vine  branches,  and  orange  trees ; 
and  gaudy-huod  dresses  are  flitting  about — for  it  is  the 
peoples*  clothes  you  see  in  the  East,  the  faces  of  the  fair  are 
all  closely  bandaged  up. 

There,  on  the  cool  water,  I  placed  the  canoe,  with  her 
blue  sails  set,  and  her  golden  flag  reposing.  Soon  began 
the  long  line  of  visitors ;  each  one,  as  ho  left,  sent  in  a 
dozen  friends  to  see.  Even  the  Pasha  of  Damascus  came, 
and  the  EngHsh  Consul ;  and  the  Arabic  newspapers  gravely 
chronicled  the  arrival  of  the  canoe,  in  the  same  page  with 
the  movements  of  the  Greek  ironclads,  stirring  up  their  flres 
then  for  a  European  war. 

On  Sunday  (December  21)  the  Consul  had  an  English 
service,  and  among  the  five  present  was  Mrs.  Thompson,  of 
Beyrout,  who — ^indefatigable  woman — had  come  here  to  open 
her  new  school-house.  This  is  large  and  roomy,  and  very 
suitable  for  its  purpose.  After  you  have  struggled  up  and 
down  dingy  lanes,  ankle-deep  in  mud,  you  enter  a  substantial 
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pile  of  buildings,  and  under  the  gilded  carving  of  these  roofs, 
the  girls  of  Damascus  stand  silent  and  smiling,  to  wait  for 
their  kind  Christian  **  Mother/'  with  Bibles  in  their  hands. 
Not  long  ago  a  Giaonr  dared  scarcely  to  ride  through  the 
streets  of  the  town,  and  in  my  former  visit  there  our  very 
mules  were  taken  by  force,  because  we  were  "  Nussarenes.'* 
Now  there  are  schools  and  **  Bible  women,"  supported  by 
the  ladies  of  Turkish  harems  here,  who  found  their  owa 
children  were  able  to  read,  while  the  mothers  were  ignorant 
and  cried  to  their  husbands,  *'  Why  are  ice  to  be  less  blessed 
than  our  children  ?  " 

Among  the  forty-four  young  people  who  had  assembled 
in  the  school,  there  were  Jewesses,  Greeks,  Moslems,  and 
Christians.  I  never  saw  so  many  pretty  faces  among  a  like 
number  of  girls.  As  for  their  dresses,  they  were  so  varied, 
so  graceful,  so  suitable  to  womankind,  that  one  could  not 
but  lament  that  our  climate  (for  of  course  the  fault  is  not 
ount)  has  so  grievously  contorted  our  feminine  toilette. 
Mrs.  Thompson  was  received  with  a  gush  of  welcome  and 
sweet  greetings.  She  went  round  the  circle  of  girls,  and 
kissed  each  of  them  in  turn,  not  with  a  mere  **  general 
salute,**  but  a  tender  thrilling  look  from  heart  to  heart,  a 
special  clasp  for  every  one,  that  made  each  child  to  feci  the 
embrace  was  for  herself  and  in  good  earnest.  This  was 
indeed  a  pretty  sight  for  a  rough-bearded  traveller  to  see. 

Need  we  enlarge  upon  the  importance  of  sustaining  this 
school  ?  One  thought  of  Saul  and  Paul  stamps  Damascus 
on  a  Christian's  heart,  and  fixes  it  as  a  post  of  duty  for  the 
brave  and  the  generous,  who  have  gone  out  there  to  labour 
for  Christ's  sake.  Nor  is  it  only  Paul  of  the  past,  but  shall 
we  not  see  him  ourselves  in  a  future  we  know  not  how 
near,  and  speak  to  him  then  of  Damascus  ?  Let  us  cherish 
a  vi\id  sense  of  heaven  in  its  reality  as  part  of  a  life  now 
ready  for  our  acceptance. 

The  girls  sang  gentle  hymns,  and  then  the  whole  of  them 
Hstened  to  an  English  address,  which  was  very  well  inter- 
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preted,  as  also  a  prayer.  At  Damascus  I  met  the  late  Lady 
Ellcnborough,  the  English  wife  of  a  great  Arab  chief,  who 
had  some  thonsand  spearmen  at  his  beck,  in  Palm}n:a. 

On  a  hill  above  Damascus  is  the  celebrated  **  wely/*  or 
little  domed  chapel,  where  first,  as  you  journey  eastward, 
the  splendid  panorama  bursts  upon  the  view.  Looking 
from  this  years  ago  over  the  vast  plain,  I  had  observed  in 
the  distance,  tremulous  with  mirage,  two  huge  black  vapour 
pillars,  which  drifted  slowly  across  the  limitless  flat.  These 
were  sand  clouds,  whirled  aloft  by  the  breeze,  and  I  was 
told  that  they  were  coursing  over  a  silent  and  desolate 
region,  almost  unknown,  through  which  the  river  Abana  ran, 
and  though  it  had  run  there  for  ages,  the  life-blood  of  thou- 
sands, and  was  praised  in  every  language,  and  sung  of  in 
melodious  verse,  and  fabled  in  prose,  it  melted  away  in  the 
desert  somehow,  nobody  knew  how. 

The  Rob  Roy  had  come  to  probe  the  inviting  mystery  of 
the  ancient  river's  end.  But  all  enquiries  as  to  how  she 
could  follow  the  Abana  to  the  east  were  baflled  more  every 
day  by  the  stolid  ignorance  or  stupid  exaggeration  with 
which  natives  complicate  any  stranger's  effort  to  do  what 
ought  to  have  been  done  long  since  by  themselves.  The 
united  testimony  asserted  that  the  canoe  might  be  taken  by 
land  if  I  could  mount  her  upon  a  horse,  but  that  to  float  her 
by  water  all  the  way  was  impossible ;  and  yet  this  was 
precisely  what  we  meant  to  do.  They  all  agreed,  too,  in 
describing  the  bleak  morass  at  the  end  as  *'  impenetrable," 
full  of  whirlpools,  which  sucked  people  down ;  of  hyenas, 
panthers,  and  wild  boars,  which  ate  people  up ;  and  of 
fevers,  agues,  snakes,  jungle,  sun- strokes,  and  many  other 
horrible  things.  As  usual  we  found  that  there  was  just  one 
peg  of  truth  in  each  of  these  warnings  whereon  to  hang  a 
huge  fiction. 

To  reconnoitre  the  land  and  water  of  at  least  the  first 
day's  route,  Hany  and  I  rode  along  the  banks  near  Abana. 
The  river's  speed  was  moderate  now,  for  it  was  running 
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throngh  a  plain,  bnt  the  intricacies  of  its  navigation 
most  perplexing,  because  the  water  branched  oat  right  an. 
loft  into  numerous  channels,  of  which  one  only  could  be  tli.^ 
ri  jht  one,  and  nobody  could  tell  us  that  one.  It  is  only  by 
n  ride  of  this  sort  that  yon  can  appreciate  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  the  Dama<u:us  pliiin,  or  can  understand  the  marvel- 
lous ingenuity  and  perseverance  Avith  which  the  Abana  hai 
been  led  through  the  deseil  to  water  it.  In  Egypt,  indeed^ 
the  sluices  and  canalettes  are  intricate  enough,  but  nothing 
to  what  is  done  here.  Banks,  dams,  lashers,  and  weirs, 
seem  to  force  the  water  into  every  nook  of  the  country ;  to 
force  it  underground,  and,  as  it  were,  even  up  hill,  until 
t^ver}'  available  drop  has  been  wrung  out  for  use.  Below 
.he  shady  groves,  athwart  bright  level  meads,  oozing  over, 
nurmuring  beneath,  and  softly  hurrying  by,  there  is  water 
everywhere,  and  nearly  all  this  comes  from  that  one  river 
^vhich  has  fed  millions  of  people  for  ages  of  time,  and  if  this 
river  stopped,  Damascus  would  perish. 

The  problem  of  carr}*ing  the  canoe  on  a  quadruped  was 
now  and  difficult,  but  it  must  be  solved,  as  complete  pre- 
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Pole  Frame. 


parrttion  for  months  of  journey,  where  much  was  over 
mountain  and  plain.  AU,  my  chief  muleteer  (an  excellent 
fellow  to  the  limits  of  his  calling),  was  therefore  consulted, 
and  he  looked  grave  for  two  days,  after  which  he  proposed 
that  the  Rob  Roy  should  bo  slung  crossways  over  a  mule, 
so  of  course  his  further  suggestions  were  useless. 

After  thought  and  experiment,  I  went  out  and  bought  two 
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strong  poles,  each  sixteen  feet  long,  and  about  three  inches 

tbick  at  the  larger  end.     These  were  placed  on  the  ground 

two  feet  apart,  and  across  them,  at  three  feet  from  each  end, 

we  lashed  two  stout  staves,  about  four  feet  long,  which 

resnlted  in  a  frame  like  that  shown  in  the  sketch.     Then  a 

leading  horse  *  was  selected,  a  strong,  docile,  sure-footed 

creatnre.    On  his  back  a  large  bag  of  straw  was  well  girthed, 

Afid  flattened  down  above.     The  frame  of  poles  was  firmly 

tied  on  this,  and  a  crowd  looked  on  as  we  wrapped  the 

canoe  in  carpets  and  placed  her  on  the  frame,  and  the 

moment  it  was  there,  I  saw  the  plan  would  succeed.     For 

three  months  this  simple  method  enabled  us  to  take  the  Bob 

Boy  over  sand  *and  snow,  over  rock  and  jungle,  across  mud 

and  marsh — anywhere,  indeed,  where  a  horse  could  go ; 

and  therefore,  perhaps,  it  deserves  to  be  described.     The 

^nme  was  elevated  in  front,  so  as  to  allow  the  horse's  head 

flome  room  under  the  boat's  keel.     Two  girth-straps  kept 

the  canoe  firmly  in  position  above,  and  carpets  were  cushions 

Mder  its  bilge. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  sketch  of  this  boat-frame  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  collision  with  a  rock  or  a  tree,  or  if  the  horse 
b>d  a  stnmble  and  a  fall,  the  shock  would  be  received  upon 
ooe  or  other  of  the  four  projecting  points,  instead  of  striking 
the  canoe  itself.     To  lead  the  horse  by  a  long  rope  (though 
for  many  a  day  he  was  ever  shortening  it),  we  told  off 
'^rfoor,  a  gentle,  half-witted,  raw-looking  youth,  who  was 
bronght  with  us  because  with  a  charming  voice  ho  sang  so 
meetly  that  all  his  faults  were  drowned  in  his  music.     In 
sharp  contrast  to  him  was  Latoof^  a  powerful  follow,  pur- 
posely chosen  at  Beyrout  to  hold  fast  to  the  canoe  in  every 
Acuity,  grasping  the  frame  as  he  trudged  through   the 

*  Most  good  caravans  have  a  "  leading  hori*e  "  in  the  van.  He  costs 
J"uble  the  j»rice  of  the  others,  but  he  is  well  worth  the  exj)ense :  he 
findfj  the  way  for  all,  keeps  up  the  pace,  and  is  verj*  S(xjn  recognisetl 
•K  a  ^ide  by  the  other  mules,  horses,  and  donkevH.  Indee<l  they  are 
WitleM  without  him,  and  wander  about  in  straggliuK  disorder. 
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pools,  or  clambered  tho  rocks,  or  swayed  the  high  top-heavy 
burthen  right  and  left,  when  fierce  gusts  of  wind  threatened 
to  overturn  us  all.  To  guide  these  three  came  Hany  nest 
behind  on  his  plucky  little  Arab,  with  a  hundred  and  oae 
things  in  his  saddle-bags  (and  always  the  things  one  wanted 
most),  his  cocoa-nut  nargilleh  dangling  at  his  side,  and  his 
double-barrel  rifle  slung  upon  his  back.  Without  him  per- 
sonally, and  his  care  over  all,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  our  long  new  way  of  travel  in  the  East  could  not  have 
been  finished  as  it  was,  without  one  check,  or  disaster,  or 
breakdown,  without  one  day  lost,  or  the  slightest  injury  to 
any  of  us,  men,  horses,  mules,  donkeys,  and  boat. 

Another  secret  of  success  was  tho  elaborate  preparation  of 
minutiae,  and  the  stem  resolve  that  everything  to  be  used 
should  be  of  the  best,  as  the  clearest  economy  in  the  long 
run,  when  any  failure  might  cost  a  day's  delay,  and  the  cost 
of  a  day  was  never  less  than  tliree  pounds.* 

Those  delights  or  dangers  of  the  river  which  the  canoe- 
man  might  meet  with  anyivhere,  we  need  not  describe  iu 
this  story,  having  plenty  to  tell  that  is  peculiar  to  the  place 
and  tho  people.  However,  as  this  stream  of  Abana  has  not 
been  boated  upon  before,  it  may  be  well  to  inform  the  next 
canoeist  that,  below  the  first  mill  beyond  Damascus,  we 
found  it  full  of  interest  and  variety.  The  general  route  of 
our  journey  may  be  traced  on  Map  "STLII.,  while  Map  II. 
(opposite),  and  Maps  III.  and  IV.  (p.  147),  give  portions  ou 
a  larger  scale. 

The  water  was  now  red  in  colour  and  two  feet  deeper 
than  before,  being  swollen  high  by  mountain  storms,  and 
tho  channel  led  us  away  and  away  among  orchards  aud 
groves  and  thick  osier  beds   and  smiling  water-meadows. 

*  The  Hume  dragoiuan,  providing  also  the  liest  uiateruiU  iu  1840. 
ch:irgc»i  2/.  i)er  diem  for  mynelf  aud  a  companiuu.  The  iucrea^d  ex- 
panse uow  of  about  l«Mi  jK»r  cent.  \a  accounted  for  by  the  Crimean  %var. 
the  Abyssinian  expet.liti.)n,  aud  the  cattle  murrain,  which  raiaeti  the 
price  of  animals  and  lal»our. 
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Tortoises  sleeping  on  the  bank  toppled  into  the  stream  as 
we  passed,  and  land  crabs  lazily  crawled  out  of  sight. 
There  were  many  wild  ducks  in  the  river  brakes,  most  of 
them  too  fat  or  too  lazy  to  rise,  and  I  had  to  get  out  many 
times  to  had  the  canoe  past  obstructions,  until  on  a  sudden 
the  ruddy  current  bore  the  Rob  Roy  right  into  an  impassable 
jungle  o{  osiers  ten  feet  high.  This  sort  of  obstacle,  or  a 
marsh  fnll  of  deep  holes,  are  the  only  real  troubles  to  the 
canoeist,  if  we  except  (as  very  unusual)  a  channel  covered 
^th  small  hewn  logs,  such  as  I  met  in  Norway  on  the  River 
^  nmgs ;  but  even  then  I  had  only  to  drag  the  boat  for  a 
niile  through  a  lonely  wood.  Waterfalls,  however  high, 
can  be  passed  on  the  land  by  persevering  patience  ;  but  there 
IS  much  difficulty  in  passing  it  through  a  forest  of  small 
trees,  which  are  too  dense  to  allow  the  canoeist  to  shove  his 
craft  by  the  water,  or  to  drag  it  along  the  bank.* 

^  invariable  policy  in  such  cases  always  brings  relief: 
••  Persist  in  the  assurance  that  you  mmt  get  through ;  pull 
"P  to  the  side  ;  ponder  on  the  best  plan,  and  shout  aloud." 
^"ho  would  have  thought  that  in  such  a  strange  jungle  as 
this  on  the  Abana  there  would  be  any  one  within  reach  of  a 
^^1?  Yet  a  man  was  there,  cutting  the  osiers,  and  soon 
^"^  head  was  stretched  forward.  Then  he  ran  off  at  once  as 
''^st  as  his  legs  could  cany  him.  Smiles  and  soft  speeches 
brought  him  back,  and  we  soon  shouldered  the  Rob  Roy 
t^'gether,  and  so  passed  the  obstruction.  I  slept  that  night 
at  Jisrin  (Map  lU.,  p.  147). 

"^be  Abana  now  ran  eastward,  steady  and  deep,  in  a  tortu- 
008  Way  between  high  grass  banks,  with  a  lively  day  for 

The  sea  between  Ireland  and  Scotland  was  traversed  by  one  of 
""r  Canoe  Club  in  his  canoe  ;  another  member  sailed  his  Rob  Roy  from 
^gland  to  France,  and  a  third  paddled  from  France  to  England  all  in 
^^f  Hummer.  The  names  of  these  three  members  of  the  Royal  Canoe 
Club  may  well  be  recorded— Mr.  R.  Tennent,  the  late  Hon.  J.  Gordon, 
*o«l  Mr.  Bowker.  Major  Black  (another  member)  descended  the  I-Achine 
^■»I'iH8  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  his  Rob  Roy. 
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enjoyment.  No  trees  now,  and  no  thickets,  but 
fruitful  plains,  and  oxen  that  stopped  ploughing 
peasants  ran  from  their  teams  to  see  the  '*  Bhakto 
miles  they  ran  with  me  thus,  a  good-humoure 
band,  men,  women,  and  children,  shouting  with 
statelier  Turks  on  horses  and  mules  kept  pace 
with  more  dignity,  when  any  path  on  the  bani 
found.  Thus  we  came  to  El  Eeisa,  and  pitched  o 
the  cemetery,  while  at  least  a  hundred  people  sat 
camp  in  a  picturesque  circle,  staring  hard  till  sun 
was  important  to  muke  friends  with  these  people, 
being  rather  drilled  than  delighted  by  the  officious 
of  two  Turkish  soldiers  I  had  taken  with  me  : 
splendidly  mounted,  miserably  clothed,  wretchec 
and  thoroughly  prepared  for  their  only  duty  in  ( 
run  away.  The  peasants*  red  coats  reached  to  th 
Ever}'  man  had  a  staff  five  feet  long.  Some  of  1 
had  yashmaks,  and  a  few  of  the  men  wore  a  bl 
kerchief  (the  Mamleel)  tied  over  the  face,  to  mo 
reflection  from  the  ground,  and  concealing  the 
used  in  a  manner  I  had  never  seen  before,  except 
Touaregs  in  Algeria,  a  tribe  to  the  extreme  soi 
French  settlements  in  the  hot  Sahara,  where  al 
wear  black  crape  masks  entirely  covering  their  fa< 

These  quaint  folks  on  the  Abana  were  easily  ar 
few  pleasantries,  and  laughed  very  heartily.  I 
children's  heads  pleased  the  little  ones,  and  the 
too.  One  copper-coloured  youngster,  wallowing  ii 
asked  me  for  a  farthing  (the  only  beggar),  but  wl 
it  to  him,  he  asked  that  it  might  be  **put  by.**  P< 
he  had  no  pocket  for  his  purse,  being  as  perfectly 
on  the  day  he  was  born. 

A  long  string  of  my  new  friends  followed  in  pr< 
the  village,  which  was  of  mud,  but  far  better  built 
in  Egypt.     A  shepherd  was  dozing  by  his  flock,  wi 
gii't  round  his  waist.     A  few  Arab  tents  were  near 
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fJM  in  them  eyed  me  askance.  I  slept  now  in  my  tent, 
feeling  more  lonely  nndcr  canvas  than  when  lodging  in 
My  canoe.  It  was  a  small  square  tent,  from  England — 
aouble,  of  course — so  it  ought  to  be  good,  but  we  shall  have 
It  tried  by  jury  further  on.  The  other  round  Syrian  tent 
^w  henceforth  used  by  the  servants. 

Sweet  sleep  follows  such  a  day.  Yet  one  awakes  by 
habit  or  instinct,  or  by  a  previous  resolve ;  and  it  is  easy 
^  tell  the  time  by  the  sounds  outside.  First,  there  is  the 
feeblest  bostle  heard  in  the  dark,  and  a  trinkling  sound  as 
tbe  charcoal  briskly  kindles  in  the  cook's  fire.  The  cock- 
*n)W8  (so  many  and  loud  in  Palestine)  are  absent  here. 
Soon  the  men  around  are  whispering  more  loudly,  and  then 

*  borse  neighs.  That  sharp  **  whish  "  of  swift  pinions  is 
"Om  a  wild  bird  overhead  hieing  oflf  thus  earliest  to  the 
**6 ;  then  the  soft  regular  beat  of  the  cook's  bellows  gets 
louder,  it  is  a  turkey's  wing  waved  with  a  sound  like 
"  ^m.  fam,  fam  !  "  At  last  a  donkey  brays.  Up  now  !  An  end 
to  sleep  for  ever,  and  let  the  joyous  splashing  of  my  bath 
bespeak  me  eager  for  the  happy  hours  of  another  bright  day. 
*^y  hears  the  sound,  and  soon  after  it  a  **  Good  morning! " 
from  me  times  the  hot  wholesome  breakfast  to  a  minute. 

Among  the  chief  features  of  the  Abana  River  is  the  fine 
•^ell  of  Salahiyeh,  a  green  mound  that  looks  like  Primrose 
|^»  in  Regent's  Park,  and  which  now  had  an  air  of  lively 
"^terest,  as  the  huge  green  mound  seemed  to  turn  slowly 
^ound,  while  my  canoe  bore  me  floating  by  in  the  bend  of 
^^  river;  but  nearly  all  the  researches  in  these  artificial 
bwls,  so  common  in  Palestine,  have  been  barren  of  valuable 
results.* 

After  El  Keisa,  the  Abana  has  some  very  intricate 
^a^igation.  Against  my  opinion — for  experience  points  the 
^y  even  in  new  places  and  by  indications  that  cannot  bo 
explained — I  was  directed  down  the  wrong  branch  of  three 

*  A  <lei»cription  of  the  oxravation  of  this  Toll  \a  given  in  the  Quar- 
^Tly  Paper  (No.  2)  of  thir  Palest  int-  Kxplui-ation  Fun«l. 
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into  which  the  river  had  forked.  At  last  my  faithful  com- 
pass told  the  tale  so  clearly  that  it  was  plain  we  were  going 
astray  ;  so  I  took  the  Roh  Roy  across  the  fields  to  the  right 
way,  and  we  halted  at  a  point  ahout  sixteen  miles  straight 
from  Damascus,  the  village  of  Harran  el  Awamid,  that  is, 
**  Harran  of  the  pillars." 

These  are  three  handsome  hasalt  columns  in  the  middle  of 
this  village.  Sculptured  fragments  also  are  amongst  the 
mud  hovels.  The  pillars,  standing  40  feet  high,  served  as  a 
landmark  to  my  journey  for  a  whole  fortnight,  and  I  took  a 
careful  sketch  of  them,**^  and  some  hearings  hy  compass, 
while  the  most  exemplary  silence  prevailed  among  the 
wondering  villagers. 

Then,  by  a  **  silver  argument,"  the  sheikh  was  persuaded 
to  let  me  mount  the  minaret  of  the  mosque,  and  for  the  first 
time  to  get  a  good  general  survey  of  the  country'  about  us, 
the  snow  hills  behind,  the  river  winding  below,  the  far-off 
desert,  the  nearer  plain  with  its  hundred  villages,  and  the 
weird  morass  I  had  come  to  pierce. 

Not  a  drop  of  water  could  be  seen  in  this  **  Lake  of 
Ateibeh,"  painted  so  prettily  blue  on  the  travelling  maps. 
Mr.  Rogers  told  me  he  never  could  see  water  in  the  marsh. 
On  the  other  hand,  Porter  saw,  in  November,  1852,  "  a 
large  expanse  of  clear  water  in  the  midst  of  the  marsh,*'  a 
little  south  of  the  Abana  mouth,  where  there  was  not  a  pond 
visible  to  me.f     In  his  visit  to  Hijaneh  on  the  other  hand, 

*  It  was  unfortunately  lost  overlx)ard,  hut  a  beautiful  photograph  of 
the  pillars  is  in  the  series  published  by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund. 
The  side  pillars  are  not  equidistant  from  the  comer  one.  Wilson  gives 
their  height  of  shaft  as  29  feet,  base  2  feet  3  inches,  circumference  11 
feet  7  inches. 

t  Partly  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  difTerent  times  of  the  year,  and 
by  wet  or  dry  seasons^  though  his  \'isit  was  in  a  season  ''unusually 
dry  ;  *'  partly  because  the  api)earance  of  water  is  deceptive  in  hoi 
regions  of  mirage,  as  one  soon  discovers  by  journeys  on  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  Porter  himself  describeii  a  phenomenon  of  this  kind  in  this  very 
plain  (vol.   iL   p.  11).    Thomson  ('  L.  and  B.'  p.  521)  says  thftt  the 
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where  I  traversed  a  fall  lake  with  5  feet  of  water  in  it,-  he 
found  a  basin  "  perfectly  dry/* 

With  BQch  variations  of  the  surface  we  are  about  to  map, 
we  most  expect  the  contours  of  these  marshes  to  be  very 
different  as  sketched  by  different  travellers,  or  at  different 
™es.  The  maps  of  them  in  Porter's  *  Five  years  in  Bamas- 
(^'  are  different  from  those  in  his  excellent  Guidebook 
('Syria  and  Palestine,*  Murray).  The  Maps  II.  and  IV.  of 
^d  district  are  made  from  my  own  compass  bearings,  of 
which  a  list  is  given  at  p.  147,  while  the  other  parts  are 
^n  from  Yandevelde's  map,  which  I  found  to  be  more 
correct  than  any  other. 

As  for  the  branch  of  Abana  passing  by  Harran,  it  was  only 
*  few  diq'ointed  pools.  We  were  now  on  almost  unknown 
territory,  and  it  was  something  to  know  that ;  but  I  in- 
't^Dtly  resolved  to  carry  the  canoe  north  to  the  next  arm  of 
^0  Abana,  for  it  was  plainly  impossible  to  get  her  into  the 
morass  from  Harran.  By  the  mosque  here  they  showed  me 
A  very  ancient  well,  about  6  feet  deep,  with  stones  exceed- 
^J  worn.*  This  is  called  Abraham's  Well,  and  the  late 
^r>  Beke  and  others  consider  this  Harran  to  be  that  where 
Abraham  dwelt  **  between  the  two  rivers  '*  (Abana  and 
Pharpar).  Josephus  (*  Ant.  J.*  b.  i.  ch.  vii.  sec.  ii.)  states 
^t  Berosus  writes :  **  Now  the  name  of  Abram  is  even 
^  famous  in  the  country  of  Damascus,   and  there   is 

^''^^age,  or  Serab,  "  thirst  of  the  gazelle,^  is  meant  by  the  word  translated 
"  parched  ground"  in  Isaiah  xxxv.  7,  "  And  the  parched  ground  shall 
becume  a  pool  ; "  and  certainly  this  rendering  gives  much  force  to  the 
I'lUttge.  The  mirage  on  the  river  St.  Lawrence  is  perhaps  the  most 
^oderful  I  have  seen,  and  then  that  near  Lisbon. 

*  Ston?s  are  sooner  worn  at  wells  than  elsewhere,  and  as  an  indication 
of  antiquity  this  is  deceptive.  The  edge-stones  of  the  tanks  in  the 
Haram  at  Jerusalem  are  seamed  several  inches  deep  by  the  bucket- 
ropes,  but  Captain  Warren,  R.E.,  the  clever  explorer  of  the  Holy  City, 
told  me  that  a  year  or  two  of  use  is  enough  to  make  a  deep  cut  in  the 
stone  when  a  wet  rope  (always  carrying  grit  with  it)  is  constantly 
vcrked. 
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A  brum.'  " 

Wo  bade  good-byo  to  the  amiable  village  sbeikh,  a  nmn-^ 
with  long,  shaggy,  red  hair,  very  intelligent,  and  verj-  sorr^ 
we  were  not  to  stop  a  night  in  his  mayoralty. 

Oar  route  lay  across  the  verge  of  the  morass  (see  Map  Il.r 
p.  114,  bat  we  went  too  far  eastward,  and  the  work  was 
now  very  troublesome  and  dangerous.  We  soon  found  that 
the  experienced  **  marsh-walker,*'  who  acted  as  guide,  bad 
never  led  more  than  cattle  over  these  wilds,  and  the 
amphibious  oxen  here  can  plunge  through  pools  that 
are  impossible  for  laden  mules  and  restiff  horses.  It  was 
a  wide  sea  of  shallow  water,  concealed  by  grass  in  tufts, 
like  an  Irish  bog,  and  with  soft  deceptive  mud,  deep  holes, 
and  trickling  streamlets. 

Hundreds  of  cattle  stood  up  to  their  stomachs  in  the 
water,  as  our  mules  plunged  deep  above  their  girths,  and  the 
men  sank  down  repeatedly.  The  guide  now  fairly  lost  hii 
head,  and  I  had  to  push  on  in  front  to  lead,  with  a  feeling 
of  some  responsibility  in  having  brought  to  such  a  place  our 
long  cavalcade,  numbering  eleven  men  and  twelve  animals. 

At  length  mule  after  mule  slipped  in  till  only  his  shoolden 
were  visible,  and  one  of  the  little  donkeys  disappeared  under 
water  completely,  head  and  cars  and  ever^'thing,  but  a 
clever  muleteer  caught  him  by  the  tail,  and  we  palled  him 
out.  Then  he  began  to  bray — a  piteous  performer,  all  wet 
and  muddy.  I  noticed  that  particular  donkey's  music  for 
months  afterwards  was  always,  at  least,  double  his  natural 
allowance,  but,  in  consideration  of  his  gallant  behaviour  on 
this  occasion,  he  had  special  license  to  bray  on  continually 
to  the  end. 

The  men  lamented  their  moist  bread,  the  load  of  the  ass 
submerged.  In  such  a  wild  district,  of  course,  we  had  to 
bring  all  our  provisions  from  Damascus,  but  I  cheered  them 
up  with  a  promise  of  Christmas  fare,  and  then  I  dismounted, 
and  punted  and  paddled  the  Bob  lioy,  for  she  might  have 
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Ufu  injur,.,]  by  a  fall  if  carried  any  loiigt 
:Un  in  unr  sketeli  below. 

"yllio  r,ratu  line  on  JIaii  II.  it  will  be  scou  tlint  we  werr 
Wwelliiig  npn^ly  „o^^  ,^\^,^,^  ^jj^.  g,|gp  (,f  ,],g  marsh,  until  nt 
i^'-i  f  L'  sinick  upon  tbat  I>ranch  of  the  Abniia  wbii-li  passL's 
i'tir  Hansli  Hamur  ;  we  campcil  by  its  mouth,  on  fiue  poliil 
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{EToiitid.  to  upend  our  Cliriatmas  Pay,  ami  the  red  eiisi<;ii  nf 
Kupland  was  soon  hoisted  on  a  high  pole,  ti>  wuve  over  as 
wild  a  spot  as  ever  was  seen.  The  river  narrowed  here  to 
four  or  five  yards  across,  with  a  deep  and  quiet  slrenni. 
Thf  course  of  its  faraaehes  is  explnined  further  on.  Portor 
states  the  breadth  as  thirty  foct,  but  this  width  ts  ouly  at  a 
lotitr  pool  by  the  ford. 

So  jackals  sang  out  now  their  nsnal  hilhiby  we  had  nt;,'htly 
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listened  to  before,'  bat  it  is  said  that  where  larger  beasts  are 
near,  the  jackal  does  not  cry,  and  I  have  found  this  to  be 
true.  The  frogs  owed  no  snch  tribute  of  silence,  and  their 
chant  was  from  a  thousand-throated  chorus,  each  one  croak- 
ing as  loud  as  the  quack  of  a  duck. 

The  croak  of  a  frog  has  been  one  of  the  best  means  of  in- 
forming the  modem  world  of  the  mode  in  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  pronounced  their  beautiful  language,  for  in  an  old 
Greek  author,  the  frogs  are  made  to  sing  what  would  now  be 
written  in  English  "  Brech-ech-ech-ex  ko-az  ko-ax.*'     Now 
the  frogs  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  probably  been  £aithful 
to  the  pronunciation  of  their  race  in  former  times,  and  as  we 
listen  in  the  still  night  to  their  curious  music,  it  is  exactly 
as  if  one  set  of  them — ^perhaps  the  tenors — the  gentlemen  of 
their  choir,  kept  saying  '*  Brekekekex !  "  while  the   softer 
wooing  of  the  ladies  is  uttered  always  as  "  Eo-ax  ko-ax  ko-ax.*' 
The  din  made  by  millions  of  these  songsters,  in  a  marsh 
many  mUes  extended,  is  astounding.    Those  in  the  distance 
are  heard  like  the  sound  of  a  railway  train  when  it  passes 
over  a  metal  bridge.     The  nearer  croakers,  beiqg  more  arti- 
culate, are   more  disturbing.     Sometimes  they  all  stop,  as 
if    by   command,  and,   after  a  few  moments   of  silence, 
the  catch-note  of  some  flippant  flirt  just  whispers  once,  and 
instantly  the  whole  Babel  resumes  its  universal  roar. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Ateibeh  Morass — Drowned  in  the  Lake — Menagerie — Embarking — 
Dangerous  Day — A  Lonely  Wold — End  of  Abana — Retreating — 
Christoias  on  Abana — Thoughts — Northern  Lake — Mouths  of  Abana 
— Tell  Dekweh — Tell  Hijaneh — Hijaneh  Lake — Paddling  to  Bashan — 
The  Giant  Cities — Nimrim — The  Island — In  a  Boar- track — Channel. 

HERE  then  we  face  this  dread  lake  of  Ateibeh,  which  I 
have  carried  the  Rob  Roy  over  the  snow  to  explore. 
Behind  as  is  a  vast  plain,  bounded  by  the  rocky  hills  and 
snow-capped  mountains,  and  great  Hermon  in  his  cold  white 
robe  presiding  over  all.  Small  mud  villages  are  scattered 
upon  the  grassy  level.  The  inhabitants  are  very  interesting 
to  look  at,  tall,  very  handsome,  men,  women,  and  children, 
strong,  good-tempered,  healthy,  and  intelligent,  also  well 
dressed.  They  wear  long  robes  of  most  brilliant  colours, 
bright  red  predominant.  Even  if  a  man  is  in  tatters,  his 
rags  are  crimson.  The  better  sort  have  embroidered  coats 
and  earrings  (not  in  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  but  in  the  small  pro- 
jecting flesh),  and  their  faces  are  tattooed.  Their  boots  are 
of  red  leather,  with  long  tumed-up  toes,  and  the  women 
seldom  conceal  their  faces.  Scores  of  these  have  often  run 
a  mile  alongside  the  canoe,  but  I  never  had  an  unkind  word 
or  act  from  one  of  them.  Their  villages  are  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  water,  and  not  very  dirty — one  gets  used  to  all 
things  being  reasonably  dirty  here.  Compared  with  Egypt, 
this  verge  of  house  habitation  in  the  East  (bordering  the 
real  Arab  tent-folk)  is  a  paradise. 

Great  excitement  was  caused  by  the  Rob  Roy  coming  to 
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this    lake  liiul  a  miserablo  eud  three    years  ago.     1   uiii.*-^' 
particular  enquiries  as  to  this  accident,  and  went  to  the  sp*^' 
where  she  launched,  and  saw  one  of  the  men  who  helped  ^^ 
find  her  sad  wreck.     From  these  enquiries  it  appeared  tb^* 
two  Moslems  and  a  Christian  from  Ateibeh  (a  viUage  Tiem^ 
the  lake)  brought  a  boat  from  Damascus.     They  were  al^ 
'*  fowlers/*  and  wished  to  shoot  ducks  for  the  market.     Th^ 
boat  was  shorter  than  the  Rob  Roy,  but  broader,  evidently^ 
a  poor  tub,  and  the  three  men  having  been  absent  in  her 
for  five  days,  an  offer  of  500  piastres  *  was  made  to  any 
one  who  would  find  them.     The  villagers  selected  a  maa 
who  was  a  good  swimmer,  and  they  made  a  raft  of  reeds 
and  sticks,  upon  which  he  set  off  naked,  and  after  fifteen 
days  he  found  the  boat  upset  and  the  bodies  of  the  three 
drowned  men^none   of  them   could  swim — and  each  of 
them,  in  true  Arab  style,  had  strapped  to  his  body  his  gun, 
ammunition,  and  food.     So  I  was  put  quite  at  ease  about 
this  foolish  adventure. 

Before  us  the  Abana  ran  straight  into  the  marsh  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile ;  so  it  was  evident  we  were  at  the  right  place  for 
our  essay  at  quagmire  navigation,  and  the  next  thing  was  to 
determine  the  best  mode  and  time  and  direction  for  penetra- 
ting to  the  centre  of  the  morass.  Not  an  atom  of  informa- 
tion could  be  got  on  this  subject  from  the  books  or  the  maps, 
of  which  I  had  three,  and  the  best  that  the  inhabitants  could 
tell  us  was  not  reassuring ;  for,  according  to  these,  besides 
the  panthers,  hyenas,  and  other  beasts,  there  are,  worst  of 
them  all,  wild  boars.  In  ordinary  times  a  wild  boar  avoids 
a  man,  but  if  I  came  upon  him  in  my  canoe  in  a  marsh 
among  tall  reeds,  he  would  most  likely  *'  charge  **  the  new 
comer,  and  one  blow  of  his  tusk  would  finish  the  Rob  Roy ; 
for  when  mud  gets  inside  it,  even  a  lifeboat  will  sink.  Then 
I  could  not  swim  ashore  for  the  reeds,  and  I  could  not  wade 

*  A  piastre  is  about  twopence  of  oiir  value.     Not  many  years  ago  its 
value  was  8ixi>ence. 
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or  drag  the  boat  tlirougli  itlie  deep  pools  if  it  were  broken 

and  jagged,  nor  could  any  help  whatever  be  given  from  shore, 

because  the  water  jangle  completely  hides  you. 

Still  the  thing  must  be  done  somehow,  and  plans  for  new 

projects  of  this  kind  cannot  be  hit  off  in  a  moment.     Long 

eoiuiideration,  and  a  resolve  to  leave  nothing  haphazard,  are 

the  trae  secrets  of  ensuring  success,  and  hero  comes  in  one 

of  the  great  advantages  of  travelling  alone — you  have  time 

&nd  silence  to  consider  maturely.     You  do  not  mar  your 

plans  bj  feeble  compromises.     You  see,  hear,  and  think  a 

great  deal  more  than  if  a  **  pleasant  companion  *'  is  beside 

yoa  all  day,  whose  small  talk  (and  your  own)  must  be  run 

^In-b  a  month,  and  neither  of  you  is  free.     In  these  solitary 

expeditions  I  have  never  a  sensation  of  loneliness.      Hard 

work,  healthy  exercise,  plain   food  and  plenty  of  it,  early 

lioors,  reading  at  night,  and  working,  moving,  noting,  draw- 

uig,  observing,   and   considering  all   day,  one's  plans  are 

qoietly  perfected,  and  there  is  no  more  of  tedium  or  solitary 

dnlness  than  is  felt  when  you  read  or  fish  alone,  or  paint  or 

▼rite  in  a  town — the  place  one  can  feel  most  lonely  in,  after 
all. 

Our  object  was  now  to  trace  the  Abana  River  until  it 
flowed  no  farther,  and  to  see  whether  its  end  is  in  a  mere 
iDorass  or  in  a  lake,  that  is,  a  sheet  of  water  reasonably  open 
^  the  year  round.  For  this  purpose  it  was  plain  that  our 
course  onght  to  be  always  in  the  strongest  flow  and  towards 
UI6  lowest  depression,  which,  after  careful  scrutiny,  appeared 
^  lie  to  the  south-east. 

At  break  of  day  the  compass  bearings  of  the  chief  objects 

around  us  were  accurately  taken,  and  their  alignments  with 

^he  snow- hills  far  in  our  rear.     This  was  done  to  enable 

l^e  to  get  out  of  the  marsh  by  the  way  through  which  I  came 

^  at  the  end  of  the  river,  for  at  no  other  place  could  I  hope 

^  bring  the  Rob  Roy  close  to  the  margin.* 

The  canoe  compaas  has  been  ah'eady  explained.  In  taking  bearings 
'7  it  when  afloat,  I  found  it  best  to  hold  the  comiNLss  to  the  eye  with 
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II;i\i:._r   tliu^   111  I'l-'    r\<ry  |M--il.It'   preparation,  I   rail     f^^'-' 
liob  lloy  tu  the  river's  moutli,  with  the  sun  just  rising    over 
tho  illimitable  desert  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  andgildixig 
bold  Hermon  with  a  bright  morning  ray.     I  had  food  for  t^^ 
days,  a  double-barrelled  gun,  one  barrel  loaded  with  bali^   ^ 
long  pole  for  working  in  the  reeds,  and  a  number  of  strips  ^^ 
calico  two  feet  long,  which  I  tied  one  by  one  at  various  poin^^ 
to  the  loftiest  canes,  that  I  might  have  perhaps  some  chanc?^ 
of  finding  my  way  back  to  the  river's  mouth.     This  last  object* 
was  important,  because  if  in  the  return  I  arrived  at  any  othe^ 
place,  it  would  still  be  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  verges 
without  water  enough  to  float  in,  or  land  enough  to  stand  upon** 

Hany,  my  invaluable  dragoman,  was  to  hail  me  every  ten 
minutes  until  he  could  not  hear  my  voice.     In  the  first  ten 
minutes  I  was  invisible,  and  he  saw  me  no  more  all  day. 
The  river  ran  to  a  clump  of  bushes,  widened  to  twenty  feet 
and  four  feeti  deep,  and  then  branched  out  into  five  or  six 
small  streams  among  the  reeds.    The  current  became  stronger, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  forget  that  this  would  be  all  **  up 
hill  *'  in  coming  back.     I  had  soon  lost  sight  of  the  tents,  bat 
part  of  the  red  flag  was  always  visible  when  I  stood  up. 
Taking  my  bearing  from  this,  I  wound  a  long  strip  of  calico 
round  the  tops  of  three  highest  plants   tied   together,  and 
carefully  entered  the  particulars  in  my  '*  log-book ; "  doing 
this  all  very  deliberately,  for  certainty  in  such  matters  is 
better  than  speed,  and  any  confusion  or  excitement  might 
ruin  the  whole  proceeding.     From  this,  called  *'  Station  No. 
1,*'   I  worked  on   until  it  was  nearly  invisible,   and   then 
placed  ** Station  2,'*  and  so  on.  The  plan  answered  admirably.* 

both  hands,  and  to  keep  the  lid  slanted  back  so  as  to  allow  a  long  bla<^ 
line  on  its  inside  to  be  directed  by  the  eye  to  the  object,  when  tlie  pros- 
sure  of  the  right  forefinger  acting  upon  a  stud  will  fix  the  needle  for 
reading  off,  and  this  being  done  four  or  five  times,  and  a  mean  taken 
of  the  angles  noticed,  it  is  easy  to  obtain  bearings  within  a  quarter  of  a 
point. 

*  As  this  method  may  be  a  hint  to  others  paddling  where  they  cannot 
see  twenty  yards  in  front,  the  exact  notes  are  given  at  p.  147. 
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Soon  I  put  my  paddle  away  below  deck,  and  worked  with  the 
long  pole.  As  the  water  shallowed,  I  had  to  "  punt "  the 
canoe,  standing  up  in  her,  and  with  my  shoes  off  for  better 
foothold,  aod  to  lessen  the  danger  of  making  a  hole  in  her 
^)  which  would  probably  have  let  in  the  mud  so  fatal  to  the 
boat,  or  by  its  rough  edges  outside  would  prevent  her  pro- 
gress on  her  return.  I  had  shot  a  few  ducks,  for  there  were 
hundreds  quite  close,  but  it  was  impossible  to  retrieve  them 
when  they  fell  even  a  few  yards  off ;  and,  moreover,  it  was 
soon  found  that  all  one*s  attention  in  such  a  place  is  required 
for  navigation.  Sporting  with  either  the  rod  or  the  gun  is, 
in  my  opinion,  incompatible  with  proper  progress  in  discovery 
when  only  one  man  has  to  do  all. 

At  length  I  reached  a  point  where  all  stream  ceased,  as  was 
shown  when  the  mud  stirred  by  my  pole  did  not  advance 
Wyond  my  boat  at  rest — in  fact  the  Rob  Roy  was  now  in  the 
middle  water  of  the  marsh,  and  to  be  quite  sure  of  this,  I  got 
ont  and  waded,  dragging  the  boat  to  the  point  p  in  Map  U., 
't  p.  114  ;  but  the  deep  holes  concealed  by  clumps  of  grass 
were  very  troublesome,  though  of  course  a  good  wetting  had 
to  be  counted  on  at  starting,  and  the  water  was  warm,  while 
^e  mud  below  was  cold. 

Borne  of  these  holes  indeed  seemed  bottomless,  and  now  I 
ofiderstood  what  had  been  so  often  stated  to  me  before  set- 
^gout:  "  There  are  whiilpools  (as  they  styled  them)  which 
^g  men  down — every  year  men  are  lost  even  on  the  edges, 
^^  no  help  can  reach  them."  These  ere  the  Arabs  who 
slioot  ducks  which  fall  a  few  yards  off  in  the  marsh,  and  the 
men,  eager  to  retrieve  them,  soon  get  overhead.  It  was  one 
more  proof  added  to  hundreds  in  my  voyages  that  natives 
speaking  of  what  they  don't  understand  always  give  the  worst 
^ew  of  danger,  but  that  there  is  generally  something  meant 
l)y  them  which  it  is  well  to  understand  for  oneself. 

Having  fully  satisfied  myself  that  I  was  now  going  up  hill 
^  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  it  being  noon  with  a  hot 
sun,  after  four  hours  of  strenuous  labour,  and  craving  for  food, 
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I  sat  down  and  enjoyed  an  excellent  luncheon.  How  silent, 
bow  solitary,  bow  desolate  tbe  scene  in  this  wilderness  of 
marsh.  No  ducks  rose  now,  for  I  was  quiet.  I  saw  three 
vcr^'  tiny  fish,  but  could  not  catch  them.  One  mosquito 
came  to  me,  but  he  did  not  bite.  Perhaps  he  had  never 
been  taught  that  man  is  the  sweetest  morsel  for  his  ravenous 
tooth.  A  beautiful  fly  buzzed  about  me,  like  a  bluebottle  of 
the  most  brilliant  green. 

The  faint  buzzing  of  that  fly  made  the  silence  of  all  else 
far  deeper,  for  the  ear  was  aroused  by  the  sound,  and  yet 
there  was  only  that  sound  for  its  listening. 

It  was  a  position  this  entirely  unique,  sitting  most  com- 
fortably in  a  boat,  aground,  hidden,  absolutely  still ;  time 
passing,  but  nothing  doing.  If  you  are  floating  on  a  lake, 
there  is  at  least  a  scene  around,  or  catspaws  on  the  water, 
or  cries  from  the  shore,  for  variety.  If  you  are  alone  in  the 
sea,  bo  it  ever  so  glassy,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  ground-swell 
gently  curving  the  clouds  pictured  on  the  waves.  If  you 
rest  thus  on  a  river,  the  boat  will  turn  round,  and  so  a  pano- 
rama seems  to  pass  before  the  eye,  and  lastly,  if  you  are 
alone  on  the  water  in  the  dark,  you  can  at  any  rate  strike  a 
light  for  company's  sake.  In  sailing  alone  from  Havre  to 
Portsmouth  in  my  yawl,  there  was  a  sense  of  isolation  when 
each  port  was  fifty  miles  away,  and  no  other  vessel  was  in 
sight,  but  then  there  was  always  act  ion  y  a  movement  of  the 
waves  and  of  the  boat ;  and  isolation  to  be  felt  in  all  its 
force  must  have  absolute  rest  and  silence.  In  every  one  of 
these  cases  some  new  object  is  likely  to  appear,  or,  if  not,  it 
may  be  hoped  for,  while,  if  sickness  or  death  come  sud  lenly 
then,  there  is  the  grim  consolation  that  the  boat  and  the 
body  would  be  found.  r>ut  now  in  this  marsh  I  was  out  of 
the  network  of  things  :  no  change  took  place  in  the  view 
about  me,  no  event  happened,  I  was  farther  away  from  the 
world  than  on  the  highest  mountain's  peak,  or  in  the  deepest 
mine — and  the  world  was  getting  on  very  well  without  me. 
Let  us  go  back  to  it,  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Abana 
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dies  in  the  marsh  of  Atcibeh,  yielding  its  vapoury  spirit  to 
the  hot  snn,  as  Jordan  faints  away  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  so, 
rising  into  the  clouds  again,  both  of  them  perhaps  wafted 
aloft  to  the  snow-peaks  where  they  were  bom,  they  pour 
down  their  old  waters  in  a  current  ever  new,  in  that  circuit 
of  life  and  death  which  God  has  ordained  for  all. 

The  end  of  the  Abana,  then,  may  be  less  sublime  than  that 
of  the  Jordan,  but  it  is  not  less  dark  and  mysterious.  A 
trackless  marsh  has  horrors  worse  than  the  Dead  Sea.  You 
can  float  in  water,  but  in  mud  you  can  neither  swim  ncr 
stand,  and  the  great  slime  volcano  in  Sicily  seemed  to  me 
more  terrible  than  even  the  crater  of  Etna. 

To  turn  the  boat  required  a  sweep  of  half  a  mile,  and  then 
I  could  see  snowy  Hermon  in  front,  and  a  flutter  of  my 
English  ensign  at  the  tents  where  poor  Hany,  like  a  dis- 
tracted mother,  was  waiting  long  hours  in  despair,  for  these 
Easterns  jump  at  a  bound  from  exulting  joy  to   deepest 


Beginning  with  **  No.  6  "  guide  of  cotton,  I  traced  back  to 
^0.  6,  having  recorded  each  one  clearly  in  my  notebook. 
^©  of  the  most  important  things,  I  repeat,  in  such  expedi- 
tions is  to  do  everything  very  slowly,  and  to  keep  every 
Wea  clear  and  separate. 

^Uch  sooner  than  in  the  outward  voyage  I  reached  the 

'^^er  again.     An  Arab  fowler  was  there,  wistfully  gazing 

*'  *  Very  large  bird  which  was  out  of  his  reach.     I  shot  it, 

^^  the  bird  flew  towards  him  wounded.     Ho  put  a  bullet 

^hrotigij  its  head  as  it  lay  on  the  rushes  with  dishevelled 

^^tsti-etched  wings,  and  then  he  brought  it  to  mo,  but  of 

^l^^se  I  gave  it  to  him,  which  made  us  great  friends.     The 

"^^  had  a  beak  like  the  **  great  bittern's,"  and  a  large  crest 

^^  its  bead. 

The  men  at  our  camp  were  rejoiced  to  hear  my  hail  again, 
"  *H)b  Roy  !  "  long  before  they  saw  the  canoe.  Orientals 
speedily  identify  themselves  with  their  master's  cause,  and 
^^^86  fellows  had  believed  all  the  nonsense  told  them  about 
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ri..-  ].,1:.-,  I'M-i.i.  -.  ilhii'  ]ir..;rii.,a  CI;!-!-!!!!:!- IVi^l  LLp^J'T  ', 
II  px.,1  (ienl  mi  my  l>oiriR  among  them.  Fur  this  I  Imck-  thr'  ', 
rollect  material§  to  make  a  huge  bonfire,  nod  these  we^^ 
piled  np  high,  Hnny  broaght  in  a  Eplendtd  atufifed  toit^\^ 
turkey  for  mo  and  then  a  capital  plum- pudding  Bwimmin^^ 
in  tho  flames  of  brandy.  Fancy  such  an  orthodox  dinnet^ 
in  the  desert  of  Ateibeh  I 


The  moon  shone  clear,  and  our  fire  had  become  embers 
when  the  Hownja  joined  the  party  round  it  and  asked  silence 
for  his  address.  He  told  them  that  we  had  now.  reached 
the  farthest  point  of  our  jonmey ;  after  this  we  were  going 
flouth,  and  wsst,  and  homewards.  Then  he  turned  to  the 
jonrncy  of  life,  and  the  home  for  as  pilgrims — then  to  the 
Christmas  Day  just  finished  as  a  great  mark  in  time's  road 
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^  ^*^riiity — and  then  he  gave  them  a  condensed  history  of 
^^  World  from  the  creation — the  law — the  prophets,  and 
Uxe  Saviour — the  apostles — ^the  martyrs  and  ourselves. 

^^^y  interpreted  each  sentence,  and  every  sentence  was 
neatd  with  intense  interest.  It  was  indeed  an  open-air 
^naon,  and  what  with  the  time,  the  place,  the  audience, 
*^^  the  occasion,  we  might  well  feel  solenmly  the  heavy 
't^spOQsibility  we  incur  in  speaking  to  others  who  will  listen 
00  subjects  like  these.  Long  after  the  hour  for  sleep  these 
Q^D  were  talking  of  it  aU.  Perhaps  no  one  of  them  had 
fiver  heard  so  much  truth  before,  or  will  ever  hear  it  again. 

Those  who  are  not  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 

most  at  any  rate  admit  that  Christianity  exists.     But,  except 

u  the  Bible  tells  how  it  came  here,  and  how  it  works  more 

than  all  other  energies,  are  questions  that  no  man  has  solved 

withoat  assuming  far  more  unlikely  things  than  the  existence 

of  a  Christ  such  as  the  Scriptures  describe. 

The  phenomenon  appeared,  they  must  allow,  some 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  among  a  few  fishermen  upon 
Bethsaida  beach.  These  simple  folk  carved  out  the  only 
God-like  image  ever  seen.  These  crafty  conspirators 
amyed  it  with  a  glory  that  eclipsed  first  of  all  themselves 
hopelessly  and  for  ever.  They  devised  the  most  novel  and 
•oeeessfiil  scheme  of  moral  conduct,  and  kept  on  preaching 
doetrines  that  convicted  every  day  their  own  falsehood  and 
deception.  They  invented  the  very  best  plan  for  benefiting 
other  people,  but  they  utterly  failed  to  get  anything  out  of 
it  for  themselves  except  weeping  and  loss.  These  simpletons, 
that  could  not  see  through  the  flimsy  veil  of  fable,  saw 
deeper  into  human  hearts  than  any  other  men,  and  they 
gave  voice  to  yearnings  that  were  felt  everywhere,  but  were 
never  understood  before.  These  dupes  expos.cd  all  other 
deceptions  that  had  deceived  the  wisest  of  philosophers. 
These  dullards  conceived  a  system  that  outreachcd  the 
loftiest  fancies  of  the  cleverest  thinkers. 

We  who  are  of  course  so  much  wiser,  and  cooler,  and 
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better  altogether — xte  are  the  only  fair  and  fihrewd  judges  to 
try  this  case.  A  whirlwind  of  clashing  thoughts  is  sweeping 
in  thunder  through  the  darkness  above  us,  and  an  earth- 
quake rends  the  rocks,  but  we  are  placid,  and  can  sit  un- 
moved, while  we  rake  among  the  chaos  and  sift  out  grains 
of  truth.  We  have  not  taken  sides — ^we  are  only  standing 
aloof  from  everything.  It  does  not  tell  upon  our  verdict  at 
all  that,  if  these  prisoners  at  the  bar  are  in  the  right,  then 
we  are  utterly  in  the  wrong,  and  must  lay  our  mouths  in 
the  dust  and  confess  that  we  are  niiserable  sinners,  and  give 
up  our  dearest  idol — self,  and  change  our  whole  course  of 
life,  and  labour  and  suffer  and  die  for  the  truths  we  are  now 
judging. 

Tis  true  that  we  have  ourselves  no  rival  system  that  will 
bear  live  minutes'  comparison  w^ith  theirs — that  our  advance 
towards  any  better  truth  from  the  beginning  of  mankind, 
say  fifty  thousand  years  ago,  is  rather  minute  ;  but  the  day 
after  to-morrow  we  shall  have  explained  all  mystories  by 
our  sun -like  inner  light,  without  that  dim  candle  of  revela- 
tion— our  existence  in  flesh  and  spirit,  right  and  wrong, 
happy  and  wretched,  poverty,  sickness,  death,  and  the 
illimitable  past  and  future  of  it  all. 

Oh !  it  is  a  delightful  thing  to  live  in  an  age  so  modest, 
impartial,  and  serene,  and  to  trace  back  my  pedigree  with 
honest  pride  to  the  ancestral  oyster  in  a  metamorphic  rock, 
to  feel  a  patronising  regret  that  no  light  from  heaven  could 
ever  penetrate  his  thick  shell,  but  that  all  truth  is  revealed 
to  my  soul  by  me,  and  that  my  law  of  life  is  what  I  think 
right,  and  (for  I  am  charitable  as  well  as  infallible)  your  law 
of  life  is  what  \joxi  think  right,  and  that  nobody  can  say 
anybody  is  more  right  than  anybody  else,  and  yet  we  are 
all  right  together — and  that's  the  way  to  make  things 
pleasant  all  round. 

Next  day  I  rode  to  the  village  of  Ateibeh  to  examine  the 
northern  lake.  Pools  of  water  made  this  town  nearlv  an 
island,  but  its  five  hundred  inhabitants  seemed  healthy  and 
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comfortable,  and  the   sheikh  was  most  hospitable  in  his 

P*Iw€  of  clay,  with  pictures  on  its  outer  walls,  which  sloped 

inwards  like  those  in  Egypt. 

A  dense  white  fog  shaded  the  morning  sun,  and  bedewed 

the  grove  of  trees.     Through  this  we  galloped  over  a  fine 

plain  to  the  month  of  the  Abana's  northern  stream,  which 

ran  into  the  lake,  only  five  feet  wide  in  one  part,  and  five 

feet  deep,  with  a  current  of  a  mile  an  hour,  until  it  suddenly 

branched  into  five,  exactly  like  the  palm  of  a  hand,  and  so 

oozed  forth  into  deep  water,  bounded  by  tall  dense  canes—  a 

Mene  qnite  different  from  that  in  the  southern  lake  we  had 
left. 

This  was  the  place  where  the  three  men  had  perished  in 
the  only  boat  known  to  have  come  to  this  lake  before.  I 
^wted  till  the  fog  cleared  away,  in  order  to  get  compass 
»^fi*ring8,  and  then  commenced  a  long,  tedious,  and  dan- 
gerons,  search  for  the  course  of  this  northerly  branch  of 
the  Abana. 

The  route-line  on  Map  II.,  at  p.  114,  indicates  the  general 
'lirection,  which  was  sometimes  over  low  mud  plains  and 
Mows,  at  others  across  numerous  canals  and  streamlets, 
w  deep,  treacherous  morass,  or  golden-coloured  herbage.* 

The  geDera]  concIiiHiuns  arrivetl  at  during  this  ride  were  as  follows  :— 

"^^e  El  Kvisa  the  A>>nna  had   8e]>arati'd   into  three  streams.     The 

"■^^  southerly  (marke<I  C  on  Map  II.,  and  neemingly  rather  modem 

JW  artificial)  is  ejjent  in  irrigation,  but  in  fliXKls  it  may  nm  by  Harran. 

^  ^Diddle  nne  (marke<l  B)  we  had  followed  in  the  Rob  Roy,  and,  soon 

*^^  *he  pLnce  where  we  left  it,  the  stream  is  lost  in  an  upland  marsh, 

'***«!  ."ibout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  it-*  mouth.     There  the  water 

I*I*'^ni  agnin  an  a  river,  anrl.  i»a»«ing  near  tlie  hamlet  of  Hau^h  Ham.ir, 

""la  mt^  ^^  jj^i^g  through  the  mouth  we  had  campe<l  by  for  Christmas 

y*    The  northern  branch  (marked  A)  also  merges  into  an  intricate 

*P**%7  b«ig,  until  the  waters  unite  in  the  stream  which  enters  the 

^"'rthtm  lake.     Between  these  last  two  branches  is  the  land  seiwirating 

***  two  lakes.     Porter  states  that  this  neck  of  land,  about  a  mile  in 

^l^th,  divides  them  permanently,  except  where   the  deep  channel 

^^'^^  it  allows  the  water  to  nm.     Vandevel<le  marks  the  land  here 

'^y  as  a  peninsula^  and  he  indicates  the  channel  called  £1   Hawar 
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According  to  Porter,  the  northern  lake  is  about  eight 
miles  long,  by  four  and  a  half  wide,  and  receives  part  of 
the  Yczid  water,  and  in  winter  a  stream  called  the  Mahra- 
brit  at  the  north.  It  also  receives  water  from  some  springs. 
The  most  copious  of  these,  Ain  Halush,  waters  five  villages. 
The  southern  morass  is  about  six  miles  long,  and  four  broad. 
The  plants  I  saw  upon  it  were  seldom  higher  than  five  feet. 

On  the  east  of  these  lakes,  and,  according  to  my  compass 
bearings,  about  8i:Ctecu  miles  Irom  Ateibeh,  and  eighteen 
from  Hijaneh,  is  a  high  mound,  called  Tell  Dekweh,  one  of 
u  line  of  Tells  close  together  for  fifteen  miles.  These  form 
the  most  remarkable,  and,  indeed,  singular  feature  in  the 
eastern  horizon.  The  laud  between  them  and  the  lakes 
must  be  high,  Porter  says  thirty  feet,  and  the  outline  sketch 
of  them  given  on  Map  II.,  which  was  taken  from  my  post  p 
in  the  marsh,  shows  that  they  aie  nearly  hidden  by  the 
shore  when  looked  at  from  the  water. 

Thi'ce  strange  ruined  buildings  lie  between  these  hills 
and  the  lake,  but  no  man  lives  in  that  solitude,  and  all 
around  and  bevond  is  a  desert  of  silence.  It  was  difficult 
tj  resist  the  powerful  attraction  of  a  visit  to  such  places  on 
the  eastern  shore,  but  the  Rob  Roy  had  no  business  there, 
and  plenty  of  work  was  awaiting  her  which  could  only  be 
dune  in  a  canoe.  So  she  was  mounted  again  on  her  pony, 
and  we  tiled  along  the  edge  of  the  morass  by  Kefrein  (**  two 

tliroiigh  this  narrow  toiigiie.     Porter  twiys  that  the  water  flows  from 
tf«)uth  to  north  thiough  thib,  but  the  sheikh  at  Hijaueh  stated  that  the 
water  luna  either  way.     All  the  jKHjple  at  Ateibeh  assured  me  that  Tell 
el  Khauzir  \a  uot  ut  the  pliice  so  named  in  Vaudevelde  and  in  Petermonii 
(and  which  id  called  Tell  Namv],  but  ib  north  and  west  of  Ateibeh. 
Wil.>*ou,  howevei*.  nuaitiourt  the  Tell  by  this  name,  as  being  near  the 
canal,  though  he  did  nt.»t  reach  it,  owing  to  a  n)bl:»©rj'  at  his  camp. 
I'orter  (who  visited  the  actual  spr>t)  ]»laces  Tell  Maktil  Musa  near  the 
channel  above  nientitmed,  while  Vaudevelde  c^dls  another  Tell  bj  that 
n;une.     The  misty  cloud  which  himg  about  yx^  for  several  hours  pre- 
vented me  from  talking  reliable  V>earuigs  of  the  vilLiges  in  this  district, 
but,  on  the  whole,  they  cori-esiHjudeil  with   the  position  marked  iu 
Vandevelde. 
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Tiiiagea ")  ^^  Jedideh,  easily  finding  a  far  better  route  than 

onr  nerdsman  guide  had  led  before  ;  for  there  are  very  few 

pwces  \vher8  a  traveller  is  not  his  own  best  guide  when 

jonmeying  in  a  mode  unknown  to  the  natives. 

^^^  plain  of  the  Abana  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of 

Dif    ^'P*^  **^^  Wilson  describes  a  canal  leading  from  the 

^'Par  to  the  Damascus  plain.     In  one  place  it  is  crossed 

^  "^man  bridge,  so  it  must  have  existed  in  Roman  times. 

•""^  ^ay  be  the  canal  alluded  to  before,  p.  100. 

^  the  lovely  evening  our  tents  were  pitched  at  the  foot 

^^  large  and  very  "remarkable  mound  of  Hijaneh,  which, 

^*>^g  out  from  the  horizon,  deep  blue-black  and  vivid, 

l^'^st  the  evening  sky,  had  long  been  our  landmark  from 

*f*      It  is  strange   that  this  very  striking  object  is   not 

Dotio^(j  jjfj  Murray's  Guidebook.     It  is  marked  on  Map.  IV. 

^  ^''^n  up  this  for  a  new  view  of  old  things,  and  a  sight  of 

^'^^•t    ^as  hidden  behind,  was  of  course  one's  immediate 

^"S^t.     Such  pleasures  never  pall  on  the  voyager. 

"^^is  huge  Tell  is  about  100  feet  high,  and  1000  yards 

'^°^»  by  400  in  breadth.     It  seems  unlikely  that  it  can  be 

wholly  natural,  yet  it  is  far  too  large  to  be  formed  by  man. 

^  One  end  is  a  fort.     Ruins  are  in  the  middle,  and  enor- 

°^^^^  stones  are  piled  in  circles  all  about,  while  a  small 

°^^^cm  cairn  crowns  the  southern  end,  as  a  look-out  for  the 

^'^IcJiers  here  to  spy  the  robber  Arabs. 

"I'owardB  the  north  I  could  not  see  a  speck  of  clear  water 

^  -^teibeh  marsh,  but  to  the  south-east  there  stretched  the 

'^^'^^  lake  of  Hijaneh,  its  ample  basin  full,  and  ready  for 

^"'^Xiorrow  in  the  canoe,  where  myriads  of  water- fowl  were 

^^-^Isening  the  air,  or  busily  crowding  amongst  the  tall  yellow 

^  ^ere  was  our  first  view  also  of  the  River  Pharpar,  which 
^^"ides  into  two  as  it  nears  the  lake,*  and  from  this  point 

*  Inspection  of  these  Btreams  confirme^l  the  evidence  of  the  nativeii 
^t  Uie  branch  running  south  of  Tell  K.isrein  is  the  larger  of  the  two. 
^"«ndevelde  marks  only  one,  and  that  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Tell. 
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iici.'viii.i  .i;:viLu'    >kttr;i    v..i^     Uiinii,    l<M.kii:Lj    soutLi  -  ^''^ 
towards  the  giant  cities  of  Bashan. 

This  was  ono  of  those  many  charming  spots  to  camp  ^^ 
where  the  traveller  can  revel  in  full  joy.  The  air  balmy  m*^ 
serene,  the  prospect  grand,  the  floor  of  one's  little  mansxoxi 
dry  and  salubrious,  the  village  not  too  close  to  mar  by  -^^ 
odours  and  noises,  the  sky  melting  from  the  azure  of  A^J 
into  the  sombre  hues  of  darkness  where   only  the  si 
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Uijaiieh  Lxike  from  the  Top  ttf  tlie  Ti*Il  Hijaneh.  , 

R,  the  fin^t  river.        r,  ficc4)nd  nver.        y,  iK>olti  in  Uaslmn.        b,  Butreya  ruiiu. 

c,  cairu.        .s,  sumiuit  of  FaAhal.        i,  i)«)iiitioii  of  the  i»UadL 
r.  Muth  limb  of  th«  Pharpar.    The  dotted  ^lart  iii  the  lake  U  deiuely  covered  bj  oone*. 


seemed  alive,  until  the  last  plaintive  wail  of  the  last  jackal 
for  the  night  was  blended  in  the  first  bark  of  the  most  wake- 
ful dog  next  day.  What  must  it  be  for  a  sentimental  man 
to  live  in  scenes  like  this  ? 

Goats  in  a  flock  wending  to  the  river  showed  us  the  ford 
where  bushes  and  wattles  laid  on  the  water  formed  a  rude 
bridge.  Then  we  mounted  the  little  hill,  and  next  Tell 
Kasrein,  to  reconnoitre  the  lake.     On  both  of  these  are  ruins 
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of  black  basalt,  squared  as  in  the  cities  of  Bashan.  At  the 
ewtem  top  of  Easrein  there  is  one  enormous  stone,  twelve 
feel  wide,  and  a  yard  in  thickness,  covering  a  subterraneous 
store  or  chamber.  This  stone  I  observed  had  been  blasted 
07  gunpowder,  and,  descending  below  it,  I  came  upon  the 
ueleton  of  a  man,  from  which  I  brought  back  a  tooth,  to 
remind  me  to  ask  about  it.  Then  they  told  us  that,  many 
years  ago,  §ome  **  Frangi "  (that  is,  somebody  not  dressed 
Of  speaking  like  Turks)  had  excavated  here  for  **  treasure,*' 
out  that  they  suddenly  left  the  spot  when  an  ''  accident  ** 
*^  occurred ;  and,  doubtless,  the  skeleton  we  found  was 
wiat  of  the  man  who  was  killed. 

Next  day  the  Rob  Roy  dashed  into  the  reeds  of  Hijaneh. 

These  were  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high,  counting  the  root. 

•^he  longest  I  obtained  was  twenty  feet,  allowing  for  five 

^^^^  of  immersion,  as  the  water  was  usually  of  that  depth. 

•'^^Jse  canes  were  a  barrier  not  easily  forced.     However,  it 

^as  qoj^g  ^  different  matter  here  from  the  slow  dull  **  punt- 

^^  *  across  a  shallow  marsh  in  Ateibeh.     My  pole  easily 

caug)^^  the  long  stiff  reeds,  as  a  purchase  to  act  upon,  and, 

^  standing  up  in  the  canoe  with  a  compass  to  direct,  and 

^    clumps  of  canes  to  haul  upon  with  my  hands,  I  soon 

^'^Ssed  right  through  them,  and  came  into  open  water,  and 

^  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  long  hill  of  the  Fashal,  which 

^Uiids.  the  lake  on  the  south ;  and  thus  in  the  Rob  Roy  I 

^^^e  to  the  land  of  Bashan. 

fiere  I  left  the  canoe  and  ran  up  the  mountain  to  a  cairn 
^^ar  the  end,  whence  a  new  and  splendid  prospect  opened 
^Ut  grandly  from  a  point  not  visited  before  by  any  traveller, 
^0  far  as  can  be  found.  Our  mode  of  progress  was  at  any 
^te  unique,  thus  landing  on  the  Hauran  ^  in  a  canoe,  and 
entering  alone  upon  a  district  where  a  guard  is  always 
required  for  protection.     My  first  care  was  to  see  that  no 

*  Hauran,  from  the  Hebrew  word  meaning  a  hole.  The  i>eo|>le  there 
tired  in  oaves,  the  **  Troglodytes."  The  boundary  of  Baahan  is  the 
Talley  of  Ajam,  which  we  had  crossed  at  itd  eu(i. 
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■nrkiiiur  Ar  il"  -h-nil  1  ii:T»  rct  pt  my  return  to  tlio  ^v:lt^r.  Fi-r^ 
miles  around  the  place  was  utterly  desolate.  In  case  of  ait- 
armed  party  appearing,  I  must  be  ready  to  retreat  to  my 
boat,  and,  by  gaining  the  reeds,  get  ont  of  reach  of  their 
ganR.  Meantime  with  cocked  pistol  in  one  hand,  and  a 
stoat  Ftaff  in  the  other,  I  was  fully  prepared  for  any  single 
Arab,  or  even  for  a  couple  of  them,  who  might  try  to  make 
a  capture  in  hopes  of  the  usual  ransom  of  ;£100.  Ruins 
with  huge  black  basalt  rocks  crowned  the  hill-crest,  to 
which  I  had  run  up  rather  than  climbed,  and  the  sight  all 
around  me  was  magnificent.  The  day  was  bright,  the  air 
was  clear,  no  sound  whatever  came  to  the  listening  ear,  no 
moving  thing  could  be  seen  on  that  dread  wilderness. 

In  the  far-off  picture,  which  was  all  black  basalt,  I  could 
see  the  mounds  and  ruins  of-  at  least  ten  towns,  apparently 
tenantless  of  man,  desolate  for  ages,  but  sternly  defying 
time  and  weather  still,  and  telling  loudly  to  the  world  in 
their  very  silence  the  truth  of  prophecy,  and  the  snreness  of 
the  curse  of  God.  To  the  north  was  the  wide  marsh  of 
Ateibeh,  and  the  unmeasured  plain  beyond.  The  Jebel 
Tinyeh  chain  stood  out  from  the  plain  of  Damascus,  and  a 
long  line  of  snow  peaks  gleamed  in  the  blue  sky.  Hermon, 
that  ever  present  mountain,  here  again  asserted  his  majesty, 
ond  pierced  the  only  cloud.  From  below  this,  like  a  long 
winding  thread  of  silver,  the  Pharpar  flowed,  and,  sweeping 
to  the  south,  just  under  the  sun,  were  the  rugged  hills 
where  Og  had  ruled  and  revelled  ages  ago.  In  the  middle 
of  this  ancient  panorama  was  my  pretty  little  floating  home 
resting  by  the  waterside.  All  the  Bedouins  of  the  desert 
could  not  catch  us  when  afloat,  nor  could  they  reach  me 
with  their  rifles,  for,  in  two  minutes,  I  should  be  hidden  by 
the  reeds.  At  such  a  moment  the  Bob  Roy  seemed  more 
than  ever  dear  to  me,  if  such  an  expression  is  ever  per- 
missible respecting  an  inanimate  object,  and  as  I  wended 
my  way  down  the  hill  again  through  huge  ruins  and  nvDk 
vegetation,  there  was  a  feeling  of  exhaustion  and  repletion 
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of  excitement,  and  the  conviction  in  the  mind,  <'  I  have  had 
strange  thoughts  here." 

A  chain  of  far  distant  pools  shone  with  light  to  the  south — 
Bala  Lake,  the  farthest  in  the  facsimile  sketch  at  p.  184,  and 
the  long  streams  of  Nimrim* — ^while  the  oak  forests  darkened 
the  way  to  Bozrah. 

In  all  this  panorama  of  sable  rock  and  hills  one  man  only 
coold  he  seen,  and  he  was  miles  away,  though  he  seemed 
near  enongh  to  hail  as  he  marshalled  his  little  flock  of  desert 
sheep  and  a  camel,  all  unconscious  that  a  Giaour  was  staring 
at  him  from  the  hot  sharp  peaks  of  the  mountain. 

A  hasty  examination  of  the  ruins  (marked  Betraya  in 

Vandevelde*s  map)  found  nothing  of  interest  there.     But  I 

noticed  at  once  with  great  delight  that  there  was,  indeed,  an 

island  on  the  lake,  and  buildings  upon  it.     This  can  be  only 

*  "The  waters  also  of  Nimrim  shall  be  desolate"  (Jeremiah  xlviii. 
34).  The  name  occurs  again  in  a  passage  of  such  exquisite  beauty,  and 
with  other  names  so  liquid  and  grand,  that  we  shall  quote  it  from  Isaiah 
XT.  2-7. 

"  He  is  gone  to  Bajith,  and  to  Dibon,  the  high  places,  to  weep  : 
Moab  shall  howl  over  Nebo,  and  over  Medeba  :  on  all  their  heads  shall 
be  baldness,  and  every  beard  cut  off. 

*'  In  their  streets  they  shall  gird  themselves  with  sackcloth  :  on  the 
tops  of  their  houses,  and  in  their  streets,  every  one  shall  howl,  weeping 
abundantly. 

**  And  Heshbon  shall  cry,  and  Elealeh  :  their  voice  shall  be  heard  even 
unto  Jahaz  :  therefore  the  armed  soldiers  of  Moab  shall  cry  out ;  his 
life  shaJl  be  grievous  unto  him. 

**  My  heart  shall  cry  out  for  Moab ;  his  fugitives  shall  flee  unto  Zoar, 
an  heifer  of  three  years  old  :  for  by  the  mounting  up  of  Luhith  with 
weeping  shall  they  go  it  up  ;  for  in  the  way  of  Horonaim  they  shall  raise 
np  a  cry  of  destruction. 

"For  the  waters  of  Nimrim  shall  be  desolate ;  for  the  hay  i^  withered 
away,  the  grass  faileth,  there  is  no  green  thing. 

"Therefore  the  abundance  they  have  gotten,  and  that  which  they 
have  laid  up,  shall  they  carry  away  to  the  brook  of  the  willows. " 

[The  wonderful  inscription  on  the  stone  recently  found  at  Deebon 
mentions  several  of  these  names.]  Bala  i^  the  name  also  of  a  lake  in 
Wales. 


wise  hill  hy  Kiisiciu,  uud  it  is  slraugo  that  I  Jiil  not  rouiurn 
it  from  the  top  of  that  Tell.  Carefully  takiug  its  bear- 
iugs,  I  ileEccuiled  fzom  tuy  eyrie,  and  the  Bob  Ray  van  soon 
again  in  the  thick  of  the  reeds. 

By  careful  ateering  I  reached  the  spot  desired,  and  wu 


Lukx  [lijuisli. 


HOOD  made  aware  of  my  nearness  to  it  by  the  tracks  of  wild 
boars  cut  through  the  reeda  as  the  water  ahoaled  to  less  than 
two  feet.  With  aecesBury  caution  I  went  all  round  the 
ishtud  first,  ever  ready  in  an  instant  to  dart  out  into  deeper 
water,  if  by  misfortune  I  should  come  on  some  sleepy 
"tusker"  who  might  charge  the  Rob  Roy,  smash  her  to 
pieces,  and  leave  me  helpless  on  the  concealed  island.  The 
ground  was  a  few  acres  in  extent,  and  torn  to  pieces  with 
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immmerable  boar  ruts,  while  for  200  yards  the  massive  walls 

of  four  strong  buildings  rose  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 

eoorses  of  masonry.     I  determined  not  to  land  in  so  danger- 

008  a  place,  but  with  the  full  conviction  all  the  time  that  I 

vmi  land  nevertheless.     Very  quietly  then  I  punted  in  along 

A  boar  track  and  stepped  ashore,  and  with  pistol  and  club 

stole  noiselessly  into  the  silent  enclosure.     I  was  the  only 

Aoimal  then  on  the  island,  or  the  others  were  very  well 

iiid.    Indeed  I  have  seen  only  two  wild  boars  at  all  in  the 

£aat,  and  these  certainly  were  not  pleasant-looking,  with 

^Smt  enormoos  heads,  yellow  tusks,  and  stiff  red  bristles 

cred  on  their  back,  fully  three  inches  long.     I   entered 

diamber  after  chamber,  always  pistol  in  hand,  but  all  was 

dant.    My  boat  was  so  buried  in  the  reeds  where  she  was 

kft  that  I  could  not  find  her  again,  and  for  a  little  time  there 

A  qualm  in  her  captain's  bosom,  but  soon  we  were  once 

ftfloat. 

Emm  observations  here  and  in  hunting  the  wild  boar  in 
^tig^  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  two  feet  of  water  the 
boar  it  eompelled  to  swim,  and  he  is  then  more  concerned  to 
Xtlraat  than  to  attack.  Slowly  paddling  round  the  shores  of 
tUa  lonely  isle,  I  saw  deep  at  the  bottom  ruined  walls  and 
pitfB  as  of  a  bridge,  and  many  large  stones  squared  and  cut 
for  unknown  purposes  by  unknown  men  at  a  time  unknown. 
From  the  north  angle  of  it  there  is  a  channel  of  open  water 
straight  to  the  shore,  in  a  direction  north-west ;  this  is  200 
yards  long,  twenty  yards  wide,  and  with  water  seven  feet 
deep,  so  that  it  was  evidently  a  fortress  in  old  times,  cleverly 
placed,  though  one  may  well  pity  the  garrison  of  such  a 
keep.  The  channel  led  to  a  little  Tell,  no  doubt  an  outwork 
once,  and  busy  then  with  the  life  of  a  people  long  since 
passed  into  another  world. 

I  know  not  whether  this  place  has  been  visited  before,  but 
it  would  be  easy  to  reach  the  island  by  the  channel,  on  a 
raft.  As  for  getting  through  the  reeds,  that  could  only  be 
done  by  a  canoe.    A  row-boat  needs  room  on  each  side  for 
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her  oars,  aod  it  wonld  bo  next  to  impossible  to  wade,  ^ 
mud  below  and  fonr  feet  of  water  above  that,  and  the  r< 
between.  I  brought  away  one  of  these  twenty-foot  ri 
trodden  down  by  the  wild  boars  im  this  island. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  in  the  village  at  the  retnr 
the  *'  shaktoor/*  and  until  a  late  hour  at  night  the  pe 
haunted  my  tents,  and  the  sheikh,  a  fine  handsome  fel 
had  coffee  with  me  to  learn  the  news,  which  afterwards 
for  many  a  day  he  would  retail  to  his  subjects  with  all 
additions  which  a  romantic  Arab  can  so  pleasantly  1 
upon  a  simple  tale. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Lake— Juugle — Plain  of  Phaqiar — Ma^id — BearingH — OflF  to 
I— Brak — St(ine  everything — Cut-throat — Stone  Gate  and 
r — Mr.  Bright — King  Og — PadiUe  on  Pharpar — Sources — 
h — Winding  Phari)ar — Damascus — Spur  of  Henuon — Ice. 

next  day's  start  iu  the  Rob  Roy  was  made  farther 
th  to  sarvey  the  rest  of  the  lake,  and  to  determiue 
re,  depth,  and  size.  Open  spaces  were  frequent, 
countless  ^nld  fowl  made  the  scene  exciting.  The 
*  these  birds  feeding  all  unseen  was  extraordinary'. 
led  like  a  strong  river  gushing,  and  yet  it  was  only 
Lcring  of  their  bills. 

lotted  route  line  on  the  map  shows  the  course  of 
»e,  with  arrow  points  to  indicate  its  direction.  At 
id  promontory  on  the  north-east  I  noticed  a  wolf 
y  drinking,  and  I  landed  for  battle,  creeping  low 
'  pistol  and  bludgeon,  but  he  decamped  with  a  snarl 
Qcc.  Next  the  canoe  entered  a  canal,  to  which  a 
lanucl  conducts  through  the  bay.  The  water  was 
eet  wide  and  four  feet  deep,  and  the  current  about 
an  hour,  between  banks  gradually  higher  as  we 
along,  merrily  singing,  in  the  bright  sunny  day. 
it  a  mile  or  so  of  this,  as  the  cun-ent  increased 
we  had  to  think  of  the  journey  against  it  for  re- 
id  so  I  landed  in  the  wilderness  to  rest  and  take 

icxt  promcntor}'  was  low,  and  led  out  to  an  insular 
shallow  in  the  lake ;  so  I  hauled  the  canoe  over  this, 
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and  entered  a  second  canal,  which  seemed  to  be  much  older 
than  the  other,  and  it  ended  in  a  deep  dry  brake  with  banks 
nearly  20  feet  high. 

We  were  told  that  those  two  canals  were  made  to  drain 
off  the  suri^lii.^  of  Hijsuieh  Lake,  that  it  might  not  flood  the 
arable  land.  The  canal  first  entered  was  made  abont  thirty 
years  af^o,  and  it  leads  by  the  Asyah  Hasweh  to  the  pool 
called  liahi  in  Vandevelde's  map. 

Wht'n  the  canoe  could  go  no  farther  in  the  second  <<^>TmjJ^ 
I  left  her  for  a  walk.     The  jungle  became  rapidly  thiekflTiv 
and  exactly  the  sort  of  ])lace  where  wild  beasts  lie  at  nooib^jL 
Numerous  marks  of  their  feet  were  there,  and  the  tarf  WiK^ 
torn  up  freshly  by  the  tusks  of  boars.     Having  thus  gona  IMI 
far  as  prudent  towards  the  *^  Road  of  Robbers,"  I  sat  doifis^ 
on  the  level  plain  to  rest  and  enjoy  myself  and  to  tahfffif 
compass  bearings.     Some  at  least  of  these  angles  were  lutikflf 
accurately  observed  than  they  ought  to  be,  especially  "wlMB^t  ' 
the  fear  of  robbers  and  beasts  hurried  the  work  of  the  m^-  :'■ 
veyor,  who,  besides  observing  the  compass,  had  to  look  OB ' 
each  side  of  him  for  danger  just  as  a  monkey  does  xrbifB ; ' 
everything  about  him  is  suspected.     Perhaps  at  first  sif^  - 
it  may  be  considered  of  little  consequence  to  ascertain  the    ** 
nature  and  shapes  of  these  places,  but  a  different  estimate  eC 
their  interest  and  importance  is  formed  when  we  eonsidflr  • 
their  relation  to  the  ancient  city  of  Damascus,  and  the  evi^ 
dence  around  them  of  nations  once  existing,  but  now  eztineti 
to  whom  Hijaneh  must  have  been  a  well-known  feature';  and 
besides  this  there  was  the  halo  of  undying  celebrity  attached 
to  the  Abana  and  Pharpar  by  Naaman's  comparison  of  them 
with  that  other  more  blessed  stream  we  are  soon  to 


upon. 

Let  us  rest  a  bit  in  our  tent  this  fine  evening  to  collect 
our  memoranda  from  the  note-book  hurriedly  pencilled.  Yet 
it  is  not  easy  to  withdraw  the  eye  from  the  beautiful  pictnre 
before  us,  framed  by  the  curtains  of  our  canvas  boudoir. 

Hermon  insists  on  being  sovereign  of  the  scene,  and  there 
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•e«  bini  Iiigh  over  aJt  id  the  sketch  above.     The  plain, 
fltretchiiig  from  the  carpet  at  our  feet,  is  that  which  is 


^iK.^^^y 


red  by  the  Pharpar,  and  to  the  left  is  the  root  of  tho 
at  Tell,  -while  the  mound  of  Aba  Zid  and  other  leas 
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prominent  hills  are  grouped  in  front  at  the  foot  of  imperial 
Hermon.  The  villagers  have  come  to  gossip  over  our  cofiee, 
so  the  reverie  is  closed. 

After  examining  all  the  best  maps  hitherto  drawn  of  this 
lake  of  Hyaneh,  it  is  evident  enough  that  none  of  them  have 
been  made  by  personal  survey  from  each   side.*     Porter 
declines  to  imagine  where  he  has  not  inspected,   so   be 
merges  the  lake  in  the  desert  without  any  southern  outline, 
though,  in  fact,  H^janeh  has  a  very  distinct  shore  line  all 
round  it.     Yandevelde^s  map  is  distinct,  but  rather  inac- 
curate.    Petermann's  is  worse,  for  the  whole  is  imagined, 
and  not  even  imagined  well,  though  distinctly.     Bitter's, 
however,  is  the  worst  of  all,  for  it  merges  the  three  lakes  in 
one,  and  marks  all  sorts  of  bays  and  capes  as  if  they  had 
been  accurately   surveyed.     This  pretentious   accuracy  is 
equally  fallacious  in  his  delineation  of  the  Abana  and  Phar- 
pur,  the  Jordan,  the  Lake  of  Hooleh,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Keeping  to  facts  ascertained  by  those  who  have  actually 
seen  the  places,  we  may  consider  it  to  be  proved  that  there 
are  four  lakes  ;  that  a  channel  unites  the  two  northern  ones ; 
that  the  margins  of  these  arc  vague,  and  that  the  Abana  iiins 
into  them  without  ever  escaping  again  except  in  vapour. 
Also  that  the  two  southern  lakes,  H^janeh  and  Bala,  are 
united  by  a  channel,  and  that  the  Pharpar  falls  into  Hijaneh 
only  to  be  evaporated  again  like  the  Abana.  Lastly,  the 
water  in  the  two  sets  of  lakes  does  not  increase  and  diminish 
together,  but  one  may  be  dry  while  the  other  is  deep,  and 
rive  vemd.  Probably  the  Abana  and  Pharpar,  therefore,  do 
not  flood  or  dry  up  together.  One  may  be  more  influenced 
by  the  melting  snow,  and  the  other  by  rain.  The  investi- 
gation of  this  interesting  point  is  still  open  to  some  careful 
observer. 

The  principal  bearings  obtained  by  our  little  compass  may 
now  be  given  from  the  Rob  Roy*s  Log.     From  these  were 

*  Unleds  the  contour  varies  much  in  different  seasouB.     But  th^  U 
not  likely  in  this  deeper  hike. 
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constracted  the  maps  of  the  lakes.  A  few  of  the  hearings 
are  evident  mistakes,  or  at  least  they  cannot  be  dovetailed 
with  the  rest,  bnt  it  is  hetter  to  record  them  nil,  with  the 
excuse  for  a  little  confusion  which  any  one  who  follows  the 
Bob  Roy  will  need  for  himself  when  he  uses  together  a  gun, 
a  canoe,  and  a  compass.* 

Compass  Bcvrings  ne.vr  Ateibeh  Mar.sh. 
Fniiii 

Harr;in  Mi>8que Tell  Dekweh,  E.  by  S. 

Han."!!  Hamar  Mouth Harran  Pillani,  8.W. 

Xorth  mouth  of  Abana       ..      ..     Tell  el  Xamy,  K.S.K.  \  E. 

Ateibeh,  S.  \  W. 
(?)  Tell  el  Kh.inzir,  N.f 

Log  of  the  Course  in  Ateibeh  Morass. 


Time. 

StatioiM. 

Bearing-t  of  Lut. 

StarttHl 

8.38 

^0. 

At 

9.36 

.  •            X        •  . 

N.N.W. 

2     .. 

N.N.W.  (tent-rt;ig  midway  V^tween 
1  and  2). 

10.30 

*  •       0     . . 

N.N.W.     Pillaw  at  Hai-nm,  W.S.W. 

4     .. 

N.W.  by  X.  (turn  to  left). 

12.10 

* .       0     ■ « 

N.W.  i'x. 

•  Th««rte  who  are  interested  sufficiently  to  investigate  these  Injaringj* 

iu  detail  will  remark  that  the  maps  of  the  two  lake.s  are  connected  in 

potition  only  by  one  observation  from  Hijaneh  Fort,  and  in  dhUinre  by 

the  interval  l^etween  Jedideh  and  Hijaneh  tiken  as  a  base.     The  length 

of  thin  Uirte  I  could  not  measure,  but,  estimating  it  from  the  time  taken 

tu  ride  over  it,  Vandevelde's  map,  and  Murray'rt  account,  I  recktm  the 

distance  as  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half.     The  time  i>ocupied  in  riiling 

from  Haush  Hamar  mouth  to  Hijaneh  was  four  hours  and  a  half,  but 

the  gnnind  being  very  heavy  at  first,  and  on  horses  tire<l  by  a  long 

moniing's  work,  our  pace  was  not  more  than  two  miles  an  h(»ur,  which 

would  agTPe  very  well  with  the  distance  given  by  compaiw  Iwaring*.  8 J 

biiles.    ThcMO  maps  had  been  printed  before  it  was  thought  desirable  to 

ailuw  fur  variation  of  the  compass,  which  in  the  other  maps  id  y  west. 

t  This  was  pointed  to  by  the  native  guide,  but  it  was  not  seen  in  the 
fug. 

10 
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■P 


«■ 
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Time. 

i.n 
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Station. 
6     . 


.  Bearinpa  fnini  this  :  —  Harr;ni  pil- 
lan»,  W.  S.  W.  \  W.  Hijanob  Tell, 
S.S.W.  Tent-fla?:.  N.W.  by  X. 
Ateibeh,  X.X.E.  Dekwoli  mount, 
E.  by  S.  Tell  Maktil  Miisn.  S.E. 
\  E.  Tell  el  Namy,  N.X.E. 
Tbe  position  of  Stition  0  is  marke<l  r  in  Map  II. 


Compass  IU:mun(JS  in  and  ne.vr  the  LuVKE  of  Hijankh. 

Frc»m 

Uij.ant'h(N.E.oiirnerof  tbcfort)     Jeilideh.  N.     KefnMn.  X.  .J  E.     H.»t- 

ran,  N.  \  E.  Ateibeh,  X.N.E.  E. 
Tell  Meskin  and  Deir  lLi;rir, 
N.N.W.* 

Hij;ui»'h  (smith  t'airn^      ..      ..      T'harj^ar  ford,  S.S.W.     End  of  fi>rt. 

N.  W.  .}  X.     End  of  nx^ds,  E.S.E. 
\  V^.     End  of  next  prom«>nti»ry, 
S.E.  i  S.     Small  Tell  near  Kal*- 
rein,  S.  \  W. 
Entrance  of  lirf*t  ranal  (lirst  river 

in  plan  at  I'.  134^ Hijaneh.  east   end,  W.X.W.   \   W. 

Kasrein  Tell,  W.S.  W.    Batars'ch  ( .') 
niiiiP,  S.W.     En<l  Tell  on  Fash;d, 
S.     Tell  Abu  Zid,  W.  h  X.     Jeili- 
deh,  X.W.  \  X. 
Entrantt'  of  se<'ond  canal  (second 

river,  p.  134)         Knins,  W.S.W.     Kasrein,  X.W.  by 

W.    FashalCaini,S.W.  byS.    Tell 
Dekwch,  E.  by  X.  \  X.     Hijaneh, 
X.X.W.  \  W. 
Posit  B  on  fiK»uth  l.)end  of  dry 

i^nal      Hijaneh,  X.W.  by  X.     Faah.al,  S.W. 

Second  start  ]»oint  on  Lake  Hi- 
janeh          Uuins,  S.W.  by  S.     Kashal  point,  S. 

(Thif*  Hcems  t<x>  far  W.  to  bo  cor- 
rect. <»r  the  jH)int  wa«  n»>t  tliat  at 
the  end.)     Hijaneh  fort,  X.  by  W. 


*  This  seems  too  far  X^.  to  be  crjrrect. 
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Fn.iin  y.E.  comer  uf  the  island  in 

HijaD'*h      West   comer  of    Hijaueh    fort,    N. 

Kasrein  to  E.  covers  the  rest. 
Direction  of  the  channel  to  shore. 
N.W. 

We  thirsted  to  see  near  what  was  wistfully  gazed  at  in  tlu^ 
Hiiuran  from  afar,  the  **  Giant  Cities  '*  so  graphically  des- 
cribed bv  Porter,  and  I  determined  to  visit  at  least  one  of 
these.  For  this  we  went  up  the  Pharpar  to  Nejha,  a  little 
village  full  of  Arab  tents,  but  built  itself  on  so  steep  a  rotk 
that  we  could  scarcely  find  room  for  our  camp  alongside. 
Next  day  leaving  our  tents,  and  all  our  valuables,  and  with 
only  a  mule  for  light  luggage,  and  with  the  village  sheikh  as 
puide,  and  one  of  our  soldiers  as  guard,  we  rode  into  the 
**  Land  of  Argob,*'  as  the  Bible  calls  it,  the  ** stone  country." 
Here  are  the  Druses  in  force,  and  the  Turks  have  the  more 
name  of  possession  without  rule  over  the  Arab  hordes*  but 
an  Englishman  is  safer  here  than  other  travellers.  They  like 
ns,  they  welcome  us,  and  they  plunder  us. 

This  part  of  our  journey  need  not  be  minutely  described, 
for  that  has  been  done  well  by  other  travellers.  The  village 
sheikh  who  came  with  us  was  mounted  on  a  very  small 
saddle  made  of  bones.  His  wife  was  wea\'ing  cane  mats 
with  black  strings,  each  of  them  tied  to  a  stone.  Bleak  was 
the  way  amid  wavelike  hills  of  unnumbered  stones.  Camels 
fed  in  them  nevertheless,  and  long-haired  goats,  and  the 
black  Arab  tents  were  in  many  valleys,  with  the  blue  smt)ko 
Hstlessly  curling  towards  the  sky,  but  not  very  particular  as 
to  its  direction  hero  or  there.  Rivers  marked  in  the  map  we 
found  utterly  dry.  Yet  we  went  down  for  miles  until  a 
blacker  black  in  the  distance  showed  we  had  come  to  the 
nearest  deserted  city. 

This  Bashan  town  of  Brak  looked  hko  a  mass  of  crags 
without  order  until  we  came  close.  It  was  far  more  curious 
to  behold  than  I  had  even  anticipated.  You  come  upon  a 
mile  of  rock  and  stone  in  piles,  the  ruins  of  the  commonor 
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b:::>c5  tlong  %  ridge,  and  &:  one  end  of  this  yoa  perceire 
iriih  iziaz^meL:  tha:  nnv  or  sixtv  of  the  ancient  honseB  are 

m  m 

s;:'.I  s:^::iing  almos:  aLinjored.  They  are  hnilt  of  massive 
biLi^il:  l'ic«ok>.  a  stone  which  resists  time  and  weather,  and 
Te:  is  K>  rou^h  thai  it  will  scarcely  slip  to  tomble  down  even 
when  min  Las  U-gim.  No  one  can  tell  when  these  cities 
were  built.  Pcn^r  says  it  may  have  been  in  the  days  of 
Ham.  We  luncL  meantime  on  the  roof  of  one  of  the  houses, 
and  then  for  foar  hoars  wander  over  and  imder  and  through 
the  others,  at  every  step  more  pnzzled  about  them  and  more 
pleased. 

Stone  is  ever\-thiDi!  here.  The  town  has  some  himdred 
stone  oistims.  but  no  well,  and  the  rain  water  is  stored  in 
thest  :  bt-noe  its  name  Brak  i cistern*.  The  walls  of  the 
houses  arc  four  •.  r  nve  feet  thick,  sometimes  six  feet,  of 
roiiiiliiv  hewn  basal;.  Several  houses  have  the  stone  well 
cut.  almo>t  pv>:ished.  Many  are  of  two  stories  high,  and  a 
iVw  ihrt  0  stories.  The  joists  and  rafters  of  the  great  rooms 
are  all  of  stone.  Some  of  these  stones  are  twelve  or  fourteen 
ftet  long.  The  doors  are  large  slabs  of  stone,  the  stables 
havv  stone  mangers,  and  the  spouts  on  the  roofs  are  stone. 
I  could  not  dnd  any  chimneys  except  holes  in  the  roof,  but 
there  wore  stone  cooking  places,  and  stone  troughs  in  the 
kitchens.  There  is  no  wood  here  at  all,  and  every  single 
thing  is  stone.  In  several  houses  fine  semicircular  arches 
support  the  rool^  (yi  large  halls,  and  until  quite  lately  all 
these  buildings  wtre  entirely  untenanted.  The  Arabs  like 
their  tents  bettt-r  than  any  houses,  they  live  in  tents  pitched 
even  in  the  courtyards  of  the  empty  streets,  and  they  object 
to  let  other  people  take  lodgings  here. 

The  sight  of  this  town  is  a  new  sensation,  a  bewilderment, 

•  Mr.  FroAhfiold,  who  receutly  visited  the  Haiiran,  thinks  that  the 
buildings  are  mixiorn.  They  seem  to  l»e  of  two  kiudd  where  very  ancient 
remains  are  intersi^ersetl  with  tftrut^tures*  of  Roman  character  and  of  a 
different  form,  and  they  are  cert^unly  not  "'  giant ''  in  the  height  of  their 

.tea,  or  roofs,  or  ccilingd. 
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and  upon  looking  at  house  npon  house,  built,  finished,  lived 
'D,  deserted,  and  yet  unsought  by  any  of  the  homeless, 
honseless  folks  of  this  world,  there  is  an  inward  protest 
^^^\  the  conclusion,  mingled  with  a  romantic  interest  in 
"»e  whole  affair.     Yet,  I  regret  to  say,  much  of  this  will  be 
lost  to  future  travellers.     They  will  see  the  houses  indeed, 
but  not  80  silent  and  tenantless.     People  are  beginning  to 
inhahit  them  again.     Within  the  last  three  years  a  hundred 
persons  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  this  one  town  of  Brak, 
which  Porter  speaks  of  as  without  an  inhabitant  at  the  time 
he  Wrote.     A  man  came  here  from  Aleppo  to  avoid  the  cruel 
conscription  for  military  service,  which  is  one  of  the  sclf- 
"^cted  wrongs  of  the  miserable  Turk.     This  squatter  col- 
lected others  round  him  who  liked  this  convenient  '*  tenant 
'^t,"  with  no  landlord  to  give  notice,  and  no  rates  to  pay. 
^  these  people  settled  in  Brak,  and  now  the  Chief  defies  the 
Government  to  wrest   from   him   his   freehold!      **By  all 
Cleans,*'  I  said,  "  let  us  call  on  him.'*     He  was  not  at  home, 
but  his  son,  a  fine  youth  of  twenty,  received  me  well,  and  I 
invited  myself  as  a  lodger  for  the  night. 

Taming  to  the  Turkish  soldier  who  was  with  me,  the 
young  Chief  said  with  most  courteous  ferocity,  *'  I  should 
like  to  cut  your  throat,  sir."  We  told  him  not  to  joke  with 
the  military,  but  he  said  it  again,  said  it  to  his  face,  and  was 
in  earnest  too.  However,  because  of  the  **Howaja  Ingleez," 
he  would  let  the  poor  Turk  alone. 

We  have  entered  the  yard  of  the  dwelling  through  a  gate- 
way where  two  massive  stone  doors  still  turn  on  their  pivots, 
and  folding  together  are  fastened  by  a  rope  through  holes  in 
their  inner  edges.  I  can  close  them  with  one  finger.  These 
slabs  are  about  seven  feet  in  height  and  six  inches  thick,  and 
the  pivots  about  four  inches  long  and  three  in  diameter.  A 
stone  door  of  this  kind  has  been  sent  to  the  British  Museum. 
Inside  the  court  we  find  a  stable  with  compartments,  all  of 
stone,  and  upstairs  my  room*  is  now  ready,  the  steps  to  it 
being  in  the  wall  outside.     Perhaps  Og,  the  king  of  Bashan, 
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\\\!x\  hnvc  Klciit  in  tiic  onmo  room  ;  aud  k-t  me  uow  di-.-icribc 
it.  iifliT  M-e  liiivv  Nwciit  (Hit  all  tlio  grain  which  fills  the  floor, 
iit  ii  lic-np.  Tliu  Jiuor  is  perfectly  emuotii :  tlio  wqUk,  of  cut 
Ktniic,  n\'ll  joiiieil.  Tho  window,  on  a  Irvel  with  tbc  floor, 
mill  "pjiosito  to  tlic  iloor,  is  actually  famished  irilh  a  s/oitc 
•■i.i,l;ir-sliiirier,  foiir  feet  hy  three  in  widtb.     SonieboJy  may 


Ji[ivc  looked  throuf^h  thia  window  whon  England  was  a 
licsi-rt,  mid  loiiK  liiiforc  the  IJritons  were  painted  blue  and 
h;intvd  Uie  elk  in  Wessex.  A  Greek  iuscriptioa  is  on  a  wall 
I''.'  tbo  courtyiird  relating  to  eome  moutiniout.  Two  of  sucb 
iiiM'riptioiis  are  dated  three  centuries  hel'oro  Christ,  according 
t.>  the'  copy  fjiven  by  Burkhardt  (p.  •llT,).  At  night  I  took 
itLv  ciiiidle  aud  went  upstairs  to  bed  (iti  some  stiiirs  holeii  for 
hitnisters  are  noticed),  and  tbcru  read  the  'Times,'  telling 
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fli^it  tbe  new  Ministrj-  Lad  lieen  formed  with  tlie  Right 
HouMinilile  John  Bright  in  the  Cabinet,  My  bedroom  iviu- 
im  slDne- shutter  opcucd  outwards.  Tho  stone  doors  opcued 
inwards,  and  when  there  are  two  leaves  they  overlap.  In 
stvtftl  of  the  house8;there  were  small  stone  rollers  to  smooth 
the  flay  on  tho  roof  outside  exactly  like  tboeo  now  seen  clsc- 
vlwrt;  flud  described  before.     One  of  these  rollers  wax  in  use 


at  this  slioikh'a  house,  and  he  assured  me  that  he  had  found 
it  there.  Oor  bedroom  is  fourteen  feet  long,  aud  nine  feet 
wide,  and  eleven  feet  high.  Utone  slabs  ucatly  jointed  pro- 
ject iiiwiirds  from  the  end  walls,  and  on  them  are  laid  six 
Etoue  rafters,  each  ten  feet  long,  and  about  fifteen  inches 
wide.  Tlic  stones  to  support  the  joists  were  sometimes  let 
into  the  wall  at  a  slope,  and  in  other  cases  n-ith  a  flat  part 
let  in  and  an  angle  turned  up.  Rough  stones  me  laid  across 
these  above,  and  then  rubble  and  earth  to  furui  the  roof. 
One  side  wall  has  three  recesses,  about  three  feet  from  the 
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floor,  each  of  them  about  a  yard  deep,  and  high  and  wide. 
These  form  cupboards,  and  in  most  houses  in  Syria,  whether 
of  stone  or  mud,  the  very  same  plan  is  adopted  at  the  present 
day.  In  the  stable  below  the  mangers  are  recesses  of  this 
kind,  and  the  oxen  cat  their  fodder  from  this  sort  of  recessed 
shelf,  the  lower  ones  being  open  to  allow  the  sheep  and 
goats  to  pass.  It  occurred  to  my  mind  at  once  that,  as 
Bethlehem  has  many  houses  built  against  rocks,  the  manger 
of  the  room  in  which  our  Lord  was  laid  may  have  been 
precisely  of  this  kind,  and  if  so,  it  would  be  the  very  safest 
and  most  convenient  place  in  the  apartment  for  the  infant 
Saviour  to  be  placed. 

At  one  of  the  watering  places  in  the  rains  there  was 
assembled  a  picturesque  group  of  men  and  women,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats,  camels,  horses,  and  asses,  all  awaiting 
their  turn  as  a  man  let  down  a  bucket  by  a  rope  thirty  feet 
long,  and  then  poured  the  water  into  pots  and  pans  and 
troughs  for  the  beasts,  just  as  it  was  done,  no  doubt,  in  the 
days  of  Og,  that  lofty  warrior-king. 

Wild  beasts  infest  these  ruins,  and  they  ran  about  all  night 
wailing  with  greedy  hunger  as  they  scented  the  bleating 
kids.  The  dogs  of  the  house  were  equally  active,  and 
rushed  through  my  room  and  clambered  on  the  roof,  baying 
at  the  moon  and  barking  furiously  as  the  wilder  quadrupeds 
shrieked  again  for  prey.  The  sheikh,  a  man  with  long  red 
hair,  was  most  complacent  in  the  morning.  He  reviled  and 
defied  the  Turks  and  their  government,  and  then  extolled 
the  English  and  our  gracious  Queen.  He  said  the  River 
Khuneilis  never  ran  water,  except  in  heav}'  rain  storms. 
This  stream  is  marked  in  the  maps  as  if  it  were  a  regular 
river.  I  passed  four  times  over  its  bed,  which  had  not  the 
semblance  of  water  then,  but  was  tilled  and  verdant  with 
crops.  The  River  Leiva  (or  Looa)  must  also  be  a  good  deal 
imaginary.  The  ground  near  Brak  seemed  to  be  below  the 
level  of  Lake  Hijaneh.  The  Matkh  Brak  (marked  as  a  lake 
in  the  maps)  was  dry  and  covered  with  crops.     The  pools  I 
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saw  from  the  Fashal  and  the  Bala  Lake  were  not  visible  from 
the  highest  point  at  Brak,  thongh  I  spent  about  six  hours 
among  the  mins  carefully  inspecting  all  that  could  be  dived 
into  or  clambered  over. 

BetnnuDg  by  another  route,  we  visited  Merjany,  a  smaller 

town,  and  with  houses  just  like  the  others,  except  that  they 

were  utterly  vacant  and  still.     As  I  came  near  them,  riding 

a  mile  in  advance,  a  wild  cat  skulked  in  one  of  the  kitchens, 

the  only  sign  of  life.     The  pavement  of  the  enclosures  here 

was  absolutely  as  perfect  as  it  ever  could  have  been  in  old 

times,  but  no  flock  ever  bleats  now  in  these  ancient  folds. 

Brak  was  grander  than  this,  and,  at  first,  more  striking ; 

but  the  mud  now  plastered  on  the  walls  of  the  houses  there, 

which  are  full  of  living  men,  has  covered  up  much  of  the 

sentiment  in  Brak,  while  here,  in   Merjany,  it  still  reigns 

supreme  and  overwhelming  amidst  absolute  silence,  and  black 

gannt  loneliness. 

It  was  a  pleasant  ride  back  from  the  Hauran  and  the  stony 
land  of  Argob,  and  soon  our  horses'  hoofs  again  sank  softly 
in  the  rich  loam  by  the  Pharpar,  and  I  chose  for  my  en- 
campment a  charming  bend  on  the  river.     The  water  ran 
smoothly  round  a  low  grassy  bank,  which  was  warmed  by  a 
genial  sun,  and  dotted  with  early  flowers.     How  peaceful  it 
was  for  a  moment !     But  soon  our  long  string  of  mules  came 
near.      Boxes  and  bundles  were  loosed  from  their   backs, 
and  quickly  sprinkled  the  sward.     Men  shouted,  and  horses 
neighed.     As  if  by  magic,  two  snowy  homes  fluttered  into 
being,  and  the  wild  plain  resounded  with  hammer  knocks  on 
tent  pins. 

Perfect  method  and  order  always  ruled  our  camp.  Lax 
discipline  gains  no  respect  from  the  Moslem  ;  so,  when  our 
red  ensign  was  flung  out  to  the  breeze,  I  left  the  men  to 
their  duties  and  paddled  up  the  river.  The  boys  of  Adalyeh 
were  frantic  with  a  new  delight.  The  women  forgot  even 
to  cover  their  faces.  The  men  ran  pell-moll  to  see  the 
Shaktoor,  doubtless  the  very  first  boat  they  had  ever  seen 
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ill  their  lives.  e\eu  in  u  picture.  Ahuve  the  village  is  a 
curious  aqueduct,  and  beyond  it  a  sort  of  dam  with  a  water- 
fall. Here,  as  we  mount  the  stream,  are  the  first  trees  on 
the  Phari)ar,  and  from  this  spot  I  could  just  discern  the  fort 
of  Hijaneh,  near  which  the  river  enters  the  lake. 

After  healthy  exercise  like  this — riding  half  the  day  and 
canoeing  the  rest — it  is  pleasant,  indeed,  to  haul  up  the  Rob 
Roy  on  the  velvet  turf,  and  to  enter  one's  canvas  citadel, 
sure  to  find  every  single  article,  great  and  small*  precisely 
in  the  same  relative  position  they  occupied  yesterday,  and 
every  day  before.  The  thick  Turkey  carpet,  the  tressel-bed, 
the  wooden  box,  made  for  me  at  Damascus  twenty  years 
before,  the  portmanteau  I  had  brought  from  America,  the 
cump  stools,  with  the  largo  tin  basin  on  one,  the  cleanest  of 
table-cloths  spread  daintily,  and  the  brightest  of  plate ;  all 
these,  and  every  little  nick-nack,  are  the  same  every  day.  and 
not  an  instant  is  wasted  about  the  furniture  of  our  room, 
but  all  attention  may  be  ri vetted  at  once  upon  the  splendid 
prospect  outside,  seen  as  we  recline  in  peace  and  gaze 
delighted. 

The  Pharpar  rises  in  Mount  Hermon  in  two  streams. 
According  io  Porter,  the  north  and  principal  branch  has  its 
source  hi  fountains  near  Arnv,  and  the  second  rises  from 
Beit  Jenin,  at  the  foot  of  Hermon.  These  unite  after  eight 
miles  at  Sasa,  and  form  the  Awaj,'^  which  then  runs  about 
six  miles  south-east,  and  next  eastwards  to  Kesweli,  five 
miles  more,  whence  it  soon  falls  over  the  weir  near  Adalyeh, 
and  so  meanders  i|uietly  to  its  noiseless  end  in  the  lake. 

Reveries  are  sweetest  when  you  arc  half  tired  ;  but  the 
most  romantic  traveller  nnfst  oat,  if  it  be  only  as  a  dutv. 
The  jingling  of  plates  and  glasses  foretels  that  faithful  Hany 
has  elaborated  his  menu,  and  Sloman  approaches  with  a 
low  reverence  to  say  it  is  **  hadir  "  (ready).     The  tinkling  of 

*  Jelxil  J.ir  tseeiurt  to  fi)iiii  a  ]>ortion  of  the  dividing  ridgo,  as  the 
wAters  flow  i^>  Pharpar  on  uue  »<i«le,  and  to  the  Yarmuk  ou  the  other. 
It  is  near  Jebba,  in  lat.  33'  09'  30"  N.,  and  long.  35"  52'  34"  E.  (WUwnj. 
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mule-bolls  shows  the  beasts  have  come  from  their  watering, 
tiie  quiet  oatside  shows  that  the  men  are  at  rest,  the  sooth- 
ing fjurgle  of  the  Nargilleh  proclaims  that  Latoof  is  in  the 
height  of  enjoyment.  Our  long  chibouque,  less  vocal,  is 
equally  serene.  Not  one  disturbing  thought  or  care  jars  on 
the  mind,  not  even  about  the  waiter  and  the  bill.  This  is 
hsjo)',  a  terrible  luxury  too,  for  if  not  earned  by  labour  and 
energ}',  it  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  him  who  counts  the  hours 
that  fly. 

At  least  a  hundred  visitors  formed  a  respectful  circlo 
roand  our  camp,  all  sitting  on  the  grass,  until  the  sun  sunk 
vean-  into  Hermon's  snowy  lap.  Then  one  by  one  they 
hft,  the  last  one  being  a  depository  for  all  time  to  come  ol" 
all  that  the  rest  of  them  had  heard  or  imagined  about  tlu? 
wonderful  Frangi  and  his  marvellous  Shaktoor. 

Next  day   she  was  launched  again,  and  sped  down  tlio 
rirer  swiftly  on  a  rapid  stream.     The  whole  course  of  the 
Pharpar  from  this  to  the  lake  is  dull  and  monotonous  to  a 
degree,  without  any  interest  "whatever,  except   as   a  new 
lesson  in  canoeing.     The  excessive  winding  of  Pharpar  can 
only  be  completely  realised  by  following  its  channel  in  a 
canoe.     Of  course,  any  other  kind  of  boat  would  very  soon 
be  unbearable  in  such  a  river  as  this,  unless  the  voyager 
could  turn  Lis  face  permanently  backwards.     Though  the 
stream  ran  from  four  to  five  miles  an  hour,  and  my  speed 
past  the  bind  must  have  nearly  doubled  this  in  actual  pro- 
gress, yet  the  Rob  Roy  was  two  hours  in  accomplishing  a 
distance  between  two  points  which  the  mules,  at  an  easy 
walk  (under  three  miles  an  hour),  finished  in  thirty  minutes. 
Thus  we  may  estimate  that  the  channel  bends  so  much  as  to 
make  the  river's  length  about  seven  or  eight  times  as  much 
as   the   real   interval   measured  upon  a  straight  line.     To 
exhibit  this  more  clearly,  I  have  copied  (Sec  next  page)  my 
map  of  half  a  mile  of  the  Pharpar. 

In  all  rivers  we  have  a  bend  to  right  and  left  of  a  general 
coarse.     In  some  there  is  a  "wind  within  a  bend,"  but  in 
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this  part  of  the  Pharpar  it  "will  be  seen  that  often  there  is 
**  a  turn  within  a  wind  within  a  bend.'** 

St)me  of  these  gjTations  were  performed  in  so  small  a 


Half  a  Mile  of  the  Pharpar. 

compass  that  Hany  nsed  to  stand  still  on  the  bank  and  con- 
verse with  me  while  the  Rob  Roy  carried  its  crew  away 
from  him,  and  then  back  again  several  times,  bnt  yet  seldom 
out  of  hight  during  the  excursion. 

It  would  have  been  waste  of  time  to  spend  it  on  mnch  of 
this  work  ;  so  at  the  bridge  where  the  **Hadj  road*'  takes 
the  Mecca  pilgrims  over  the  river  on  their  long  tiresome 
route  to  the  air-hung  coffin  of  the  Prophet,  the  canoe  wa^ 
brought  ashore. 

Here  we  part  from  the  bare  and  bending  Pharpar,  so  slow, 
so  silent,  so  solitary ;  winding  to  the  lake  to  die,  and  yet  in 
dyinf?  to  rise  again — a  subtle  vapour.  There  in  the  sky  it 
meets  the  rapid  Abana,  which  has  rushed  over  rocks  and 
throu<^h  the  ancient  city,  and  then  has  oozed  into  the  marsh, 
and  has  melted  into  a  cloud.  We  leave  these  streams,  that 
we  may  see  their  rivals  in  Palestine,  and  so  give  an  answer 
to  the  question  of  the  Syrian  prince,  "Are  not  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the  waters  of 
Israel?"     (2  Kings  v.  12.) 

On  New  Year's  Day  the  Rob  Roy  returned  to  Damascus. 
It  is  easy  to  lose  count  of  the  days  of  the  week  while  we  are 

*  At  Nejha,  the  river  Berdy  runs  into  the  Pharpar,  according  to 
Vandevelde's  map.  In  Porter* s,  no  confluence  is  marked  here.  The 
htrt-am  at  Nejha  appeared  to  nie  only  a  tiny  can.il,  banked  up  behind 
thf  villaire,  and  being  but  two  feet  wide  in  many  places,  it  was  not 
laritre  enough  to  embark  upon.  Unfortunately  I  forgot  to  notice  accu- 
r;itely  the  junction  of  the«ie  rivers,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  water 
of  the  canalette  was  wholly  absorbed  in  irrigation. 


'!•■■'•. wii^'  an. i'Iil:  pocipk-  ^vln»-^^•  luu.lr  n{  rt-cl.t-ini.j  tli.-ui  i^ 
iijt  uurs.  And  one  collateral  benefit  to  the  traveller  from 
tile  Sunday  rest  (besides  its  refreshment  to  soul,  and  mind, 
and  body)  is  the  preciseuess  with  which  it  checks  the  com- 
pQtation  of  time's  unnoticed  flow.^ 

At  Damascus  again  the  Pasha  came  to  see  the  canoe  with 
liis  suite.  He  spoke  French,  and  asked  very  pertinent  ques- 
tions. He  was  an  earnest  Freemason,  and  a  clever  agreeable 
num.  His  dress,  semi-European,  was  a  bad  compromise 
between  the  two  kinds  of  costume — theirs  so  loose  and  flow- 
ingi  so  bright  and  graceful,  so  useless  for  action,  so  dreary 
in  rain ;  and  ours,  as  a  contrast,  fitting  our  forms,  dull  in  its 
•olotur,  but  perfection  for  manly  exertion,  and  exposure  to 
snn  and  storm. 

Damascus  has  never  yet,  I  think,  been  well  described,  and 
the  reason  may  be  that  the  traveller,  who  has  enough  acute - 
ness  to  paint  a  good  word-picture  of  the  town,  has  sense 
enoQgh  to  see  that  it  is  a  sentimental  humbug.     In  vain  he 
tries  to  feel  an  admiration  which  he  cannot  support  by  the 
ippearance  of  the  place.     It  may  be  the  oldest,  but,  in  wet 
weather,  it  surely  is  the  filthiest  of  towns.     It  may  be  rich, 
bot  the  mud  walls  are  what  you  see,  and  not  the  wealth. 
Damascus  is   a   disappointment ;  its  situation   is   its   chief 
beauty,  and,  once  inside  it,  you  cannot  realise  tliat  outside 
these   dirty  lanes,  tumble-down   walls,  gloomy  shops,  and 
crooked  bazaars,  are  the  lovely  groves,  the  gushing  foun- 
tains, the  teeming  gardens,  and  the  glorious  hills.     For  the 
fourth  time,  then,  I  leave  Damascus,  and  without  the  least 
regret. 

•  Some  yean  ago,  I  entered  Cairo  on  Christmas  Day — the  burnting 
of  &  wBterakin  for  the  camela  having  deranged  our  net  days  for  travel — 
and  we  oTertook  a  party  of  Englirthmeu,  whom  we  had  journeyed  with 
mjme  montha  before.  "  We  shall  have  our  turkey  together  to-night,"  1 
•aid;  and  they  enquired  with  surprise,  "What  turkey?"  ''"N^Tiy,  of 
ockurve,  at  our  Christmas  dinner,"  I  replied  ;  and  they  answered, 
^  Christmaa  t  we  have  eaten  our  Christmas  pudding  ten  days  ago  ! " 
They  had  tried  to  gain  time  by  losing  Sundays. 


\\]^h\.  \\i;ii  ilif  c-uts.  wt'  wc'IuIcmI  round  the  spur  of   Harmon 
to  Dt'ir  cl  A  shave  ir,  with  its  splendid  temple.* 

The  mountain  pass  between  this  and  Rukleh  presented  a 
totally  new  set  of  difficulties  to  the  traveller  carrying  a  boat. 
In  the  marsh  and  quagmire  of  Ateibch  it  was  for  the  horse 
that  we  had  most  to  fear.  In  case  of  his  sinking,  his  legs 
might  be  easily  broken ;  but  the  canoe  in  falling  there  would 
at  least  descend  upon  reeds  and  rushes  and  wat^r  and  from 
a  diminished  height.  But  now  we  had  a  narrow,  steep,  and 
very  crooked  path,  at  sharp  angles,  down,  down  amid  slip- 
per}* rocks,  projecting  trees,  loose  stones,  and  deceitful  mud, 
where  the  two  men  could  seldom  hold  the  canoe  steady  as 
the  cold  winter  blast  from  the  snow  alongside  us  swayed 
the  lofty  top-heavy  burden  this  way  and  that  with  unwonted 
violence.  In  some  places  the  ice  under  our  feet  gave  way 
suddenly  with  a  crash.  In  others  the  gnarled  trees  blocked 
up  all  passage,  or  the  sharp  juttin^^  rocks  made  it  impossible 
to  get  the  boat  through  between  them.  This  is  the  sort  of 
work  that  really  tries  a  dragoman  by  difficulties  entirely  new 
in  his  experience  ;  for  w^hoever  before  carried  a  long  delicate 
boat  on  horseback  over  these  rocks  in  winter  ? 

Hany  behaved  splendidly  in  this  business.     A  dozen  times 
we  had  to  carry  the  canoe  by  hand,  or  to  slide  it  down. 
clitfs,  guiding    it  by  the  painter,    until  the  horses,  left  to 
themselves,  could  lind  their  way  down  to  meet  us  below. 

Muscular  strength  and  sheer  pluck  and  endurance  were 

*  See*  the  r«»ute  <»ii  Map  VI 11. 

"  The  Dnisos  Iierc,  like  their  iieiijhlwurs  of  Halwy  ami  Yuiitah,  have 
a  bad  chai-acter,  and  de.^Tve  it.  .  .  .  They  look  np<»n  the  Englinh  a8 
their  friends  and  proteetors.  On  one  occaxirin,  some  years  ago,  a  Yunta 
chief  corninitterl  a  most  cold -blooded  murder  by  niglit,  in  a  hoiii»e  in 
Svik  Wady  Barida ;  but  having  leanietl  the  next  day  that  the  English 
(Consul  of  Dama«cuH  had  iKien  pleoping  in  an  adjoining  n»om,  he  sent 
him  a  polite  apolt)gy  for  having  uneomaciously  di8turl>ed  his  repose,  and 
aswured  him  that  had  he  known  the  Consul  was  there,  he  would  have 
postponetl  his  work  to  a  m«>re  suitable  time."    Murray  s  Handbook. 
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needed  for  this,  combined  with  gentleness,  caution,  and 
judgment,  and  backed  by  indomitable  perseverance.  One 
slip  of  their  feet  on  snch  rocks  would  have  smashed  our  best 
oak  plank  in  a  moment ;  one  sign  of  ill- temper  would  have 
dissolved  the  allegiance  of  our  muleteers,  who  must  have 
been  sorely  tempted  at  times  to  put  an  end  to  the  cause  of 
all  this  trouble  and  toil — that  incomprehensibly  useless  Rob 
Roy,  carried  so  far  and  so  tenderly  for  a  purpose  they  could 
not  possibly  appreciate,  and  requiring  to  bo  handled  so  softly 
while  their  own  limbs  were  bruised,  their  shoes  and  gar- 
ments torn,  and  their  steps  directed  with  peremptory  exact- 
ne!<8  into  mud,  or  shingle,  or  ice-cold  water,  all  for  its  sake. 
Yet  the  men  had  learned  to  love  the  boat  (who  would  not, 
if  he  had  any  heart  ?),  and  when  they  did  not  like  the  canoe, 
they  feared  it.  They  saw  it  do  things  impossible  to  be  done 
in  any  other  way.  They  were  promised  good  payment  for 
snccess  ;  and  they  received  their  well  merited  reward. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Kuklfh — Bust  of  Biuil — Mount  Hemion — Kefr  Kuk — lla;>beja — Search 
for  Jordan — Eiirlient  Spring— Jordan's  Kye— Sad  Low — Leechea  — 
Thtt  Hawbany — Wady  Et  Teim — Htihbany  Source — First  Bridge — 
Start  on  Joniau — Coloured  Cascade — l*itch  Pita — Jordan  Vale — ^The 
Litiuiy  — Storm — Dripping  Bed  room. 

KUKLEH  is  a  curious  place,  and  not  like  any  other.     Our 
tents  were  pitched  there  in  a  deep  valley,  hemmed  in  by 
piles  of  the  sharpest  grey  rocks  tumbled  one  upon  another  in 
extraordinary  confusion.     Climbing  these,  you  soon  perceive 
that  once,  in  time  gone  by,  every  nook  of  the  jagged  heights 
had  been  occupied.    Endless  winding  avenues  ;  gardens  liang- 
in<r  upon  steeps  ;   huge  walls  girding  amphitheatres  where 
the  slightest  level  space  admitted  of  any  such  expanse  ;  and 
ruins  and  temples  and  altars  harboured  m  rock  clefts,  all 
lone  and  speechless  now,  but  once,  no  doubt,  sounding  out 
a  busy  life ;  and  tombs  and  sculptured  caverns,  the  longer- 
lasting  records  of  ages   of  death — all  these   are   crowded, 
almost  huddled,  together  in  liukleh. 

To  sit  on  a  high  peak  and  look  upon  it  all  is  ver}'  quaint. 
Some  hours  passed  here  richly  rewarded  the  steep  clamber- 
ing, and  from  a  rugged  edge,  out  of  sight  of  the  camp,  there 
were  splendid  glimpses  of  the  dark  Damascus  plain ;  while 
sheer  down  below  there  gaped  two  huge  chasms  just  like 
those  in  the  crater  of  Etna. 

At  the  foot  of  the  larger  temple  here  is  a  large  medallion 
in  stone,  about  four  feet  long,  representing  a  human  face 
whi^h  stares  out  straight  upon  Hermon,  while  its  early  locks 
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hang  on  both  sides.     Most  likely  this  countenance  is  intended 
for  the  face  of  Baal  himself. 

Wistful  glances  could  not  be  restrained  from  eyeing  Hermon 
here,  for  it  is  just  above  us,  and  it  would  be  so  splendid  a 
summit  to  gaze  from  on  all  the  land  of  Israel.  The  ascent 
is  easy  at  a  proper  season  ;  but  now,  with  fresh  snow  every 
day  in  the  euld  of  January,  I  came  reluctantly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  main  object  of  the  tour  must  be  kept  to,  and 
the  water  of  lakes  and  rivers  was  our  proper  field. 

Yet  it  was  impossible  not  to  urge  the  plea  that  the  very 
source  of  the  river  we  were  now  to  examine  was  up  in  that 
white  shining  snow  which  clad  the  high  summit  above  us, 
burpng  the  temple  there  in  its  soft  bosom,  and  streaming 
down  as  the  long  folds  of  a  robe  to  cover  the  valleys  beneath. 
Nay,  that  snow  itself  had,  no  doubt,  come  up  from  the 
Jordan  and  the  Pharpar,  and  was  only  resting  now  for 
another  devious  journey  when  once  more  melted  from  its 
cold  sleep  by  the  summer's  sun. 

Porter's  description  of  the  ascent  of  Hermon  and  the  view 
from  the  top  must  have  incited  many  travellers  to  enjoy  the 
climb  and  the  prospect.  The  general  features  of  this  moun- 
tain are  related  so  closely  to  the  **  water-ways  '*  to  be 
traversed  in  the  canoe,  that  I  have  ventured  to  extract  his 
account.  **  The  name  Hermon  was  doubtless  suggested  by 
the  form  of  this  mountain,  ^  a  lofty  conical  peak,'  con- 
spicuous from  ever}'  direction :  just  as  Ijchamm  was  sug- 
gested by  the  •  white  '  colour  of  its  limestone  strata.  Other 
names  were  likewise  given  to  Hermon,  also  descriptive  of 
some  striking  feature.  The  Sidonians  called  it  Sirion,  and 
the  Amorites  Shenir,  both  signifying  *  breastplate,'  and 
suggested  by  its  rounded  glittering  top,  when  the  sun's 
rays  were  reflected  by  the  snow  that  covers  it  (Deut.  iii.  9; 
Cant.  iv.  8  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  6).  It  was  also  named  Sion,  the 
*  elevated,'  towering  over  all  its  compeers  (Deut.  iv.  48  ; 
Psalm  cxxxiii.  8).  So  now  it  is  called  Jebel  fsh- Sheikh,  'the 
chief  mountain,*  a  name  it  well  deserves,  and  Jebel  esh-Thelj, 
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blasted  with  the  suiuiikt  sun,  white  iiiics  of  aiiow  streak 
tho  head  of  Hcrmon.  This  mountain  was  the  landmark  of 
the  Israelites.  It  was  associated  with  their  ideas  of  the 
northern  border  almost  as  intimately  as  the  sea  was  with 
tho  west.     They  conquered  all  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan, 

*  from  the  river  Arnon  unto  Mount  Hermon  '  (Deut.  iii.  8 ; 
iv.  41  ;  Joshua  ix.  12).  Baal-Gad,  the  ancient  border  city 
before  Dan  became  historic,  is  described  as  '  under  Mount 
Hermon '  (Joshua  xiii.  5,  xi.  17),  and  the  north-western 
bouudarj-  of  Bashan  was  Hermon  (1  Chron.  v.  28).  In  one 
passage  it  would  almost  seem  to  be  used  as  a  synonyme  for 

*  north,'  as  the  word  Jam  (*  sea ')  was  for  *  west,*  and  the 
word  Kill  eh  (the  shrine  at  Mekkah)  is  now  for  *  south* — 

*  The  north  and  the  south,  Thou  hast  created  them  ;  Tabor 
and  Ilermnn  shall  rejoice  in  Thy  name '  (Psalm  Ixxxix.  12). 
Tho  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  From  whatever  part  of 
Palestine  the  Israelite  turned  his  eyes  northward,  Hermon 
was  there  terminuting  tho  view.  From  the  plain  of  the 
coast,  from  tho  mountains  of  Samaria,  from  the  Jordan 
valley,  from  the  heights  of  Moab  and  Gilead,  and  the 
plateau  of  Bashan,  that  pale-blue  snow-capped  cone  forms 
tho  one  feature  on  the  northern  horizon.  The  *  dew 
of  Hermon  '  is  ouco  referred  to  in  a  passage  which  has 
long  been  consideroil  a  geographical  puzzle — *  As  the  dew 
of  Hcrmon,  thr  thir  that  descended  on  tho  mountains  of 
Zion '  (Psalm  exxxiii.  J5).  Zit^i  is  probably  used  iot  Sion, 
one  of  the  old  names  of  Ilermon  (Deut.  iv.  48)."* 

*  The  wuow  oil  tin;  .-nuiiiiit  of  this  nioniit;»in  condenses  the  ^TipouTB 
that  float  dviriiu'  >uninu'r  in  the  higher  regions  <«f  the  atmosphere, 
causing  h'ght  cloiitl-*  tt>  liover  around  it,  and  abundant  dew  to  descend 
upon  it,  while  the  whole  cwuntry  elsewhere  in  parched,  and  the  whole 
heaven  elsewlicre  cliMidless. 

Hermon  Is  the  f*eoond  nn»untain  in  Syria,  ranking  next  to  Lehanon, 
and  the  elevation  of  Heinntn  in  estimatetl  l»y  Captain  Warren  (a.D.  1868) 
at  al>out  9000  feet.  The  whole  Inxly  of  the  UKiuntaius  in  limestone^ 
similar  to  that  which  composes  the  main  ridge  of  Lebanon.    The  central 
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The  little  lake  of  Kefr  Kuk  soon  attracted  attention  in  our 
jonrnev  from  Rukleh  to  Rasheya,  for  the  surrounding  hills 
were  complicated  in  their  watersheds,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  bo  on  the  qui  vive  for  the  very  first  streams  that  enter 
the  Jordan.  The  lake  was  full,  and  waterfowl  played  upon 
it  in  merry  whirling  groups ;  but  who  could  be  astonished 
by  these  crowds  of  wild  birds  after  seeing  the  myriads 
circling  on  the  bare  lake  of  Menzaleh,  or  rustling  in  the 
reeds  of  Hijaneh  ? 

A  hundred  yards  from  the  shore  the  water  was  three  feet 
deep,  with  soft  sandy  clay  below  and  rapidly  shelving. 
Hany  assured  me  that  in  summer  this  basin  is  often  quite 
diy.    Its  waters  may  percolate  to  Jordan,  but  I  cannot  see 

how  they  could  run  there  over-ground,  so  as  to  constitute 

the  lake  a  perennial  source. 
It  was  a  charming  day's  journey  over   this  district   to 

Rasheya,  with  weather  perfect  overhead,  and  clear,  crisp, 

silvery  hoar-frost,   melting  into   shining  drops  as  the   sun 

rose  warm.     All  this  was  singularly  fortunate  for  allowing 

the  canoe  horse  to  pass. 
Yet  we  had  to  carry  the  Rob  Roy  by  hand  over  many 

obstructions,  and  amid  much  difficultv  and  delav.     On  these 

peak  riniM  up  au  obtiwe  tnincaterl  cone,  fr«.»m  200f>  to  3000  leet  above 
the  ridge*  that  radiate  from  it,  thus  giving  it  a  more  commanding 
Mpect  than  any  other  mountain  in  Syria.  This  cone  Is  entirely  naked, 
<lei»titut<i  alike  of  trees  and  vegetation.  Hero  and  tliere  grey,  thorny, 
nishion-flhai>e<l  shrubs  dot  the  ground,  but  they  can  f»carcely  )je  said  to 
frivc  variety  to  the  scene,  they  are  as  dry-looking  a^  the  stones  amid 
which  t)iey  s[»ring  up.  The  snow  never  dis;ippenrs  from  its  summit. 
In  spring  an<l  early  summer  it  is  entirely  covered,  lookui;^  fi<im  some 
points  of  view  like  a  great  white  dome.  As  summer  advanoe^.  the 
isaovr  gradually  melts  on  the  tops  of  the  ridires,  but  remains  in  long 
ictreiiks  iu  the  ravines  that  ra<liate  fn)m  the  centre,  l«>oking  in  the 
dHtance  like  the  white  locks  that  scantily  cover  the  head  of  old  age. 
Late  in  autumn  '^nly  a  few  white  lines  arc  left,  round  which  the  clouds 
cling  until  early  in  November,  when  the  winter  raiment  is  renewe<l. 
Captain  Warren  forwarded  a  complete  survey  of  the  t«>p  «»i  Hermon  to 
the  Palestine  Society  in  1870.    See  '  Quarteriy  Statement,'  Xo.  V. 
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occasions  the  operation  of  dismounting  her  had  to  be  care- 
fully performed.  First,  Adoor  held  the  horse's  head  ;  Hany 
and  Latoof  loosened  the  straps  which  strapped  the  canoe  to 
the  frame ;  then  they  bore  her  each  with  one  arm,  the  post 
of  danger  and  responsibility  in  every  instance  being  that  in 
the  rear,  where  it  is  harder  to  see  one's  footsteps  and  to 
advance  or  retard  the  pace,  or  to  raise  or  depress,  or  move 
the  boat  sideways  through  or  over  rocks,  stumps,  or  other 
obstacles. 

The  horses  followed,  or  found  their  own  wav.  It  was 
play  to  them  ;  and  to  the  mules  the  worst  places  seemed 
alike  with  the  best,  always  managed  with  patient  intelli- 
gence— indeed,  they  were  often  quite  hilarious  under  their 
heavy  loads,  and  many  a  caper  they  cut  with  redundant 
energy.  Each  of  the  animals  had  plainly  a  distinct  character 
and  mode  of  thought,  but  each  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
own  importance,  and  would  fling  out  his  hoof  at  a  neighbour 
with  plaj-ful  jealousy  of  precedence,  or  a  dash  of  rough 
humour  if  his  rival  was  a  friend.  The  donkeys  alone  had 
always  true  dignity  in  their  gait,  never  stopping,  never 
prancing,  ever  sure  to  find  out  their  way,  and  often  endur- 
ing a  needless  thwack  with  stoical  indifference. 

Tc)  get  past  Hasheya  there  is  a  cut  in  the  rock,  for  many 
hundred  yards  only  about  six  or  eight  feet  wide,  and  the 
same  in  depth,  with  the  roughest  footing  for  horses,  and  so 
narrow  and  slippery  that  we  had  to  carry  the  canoe  all  the 
distance,  about  half  a  mile,  and  thence  reached  the  pretty 
hamlet  of  Bekafyeh,  where  a  lovely  meadow  gave  ample 
room  for  the  camp  ;  and  all  the  villagers  sat  looking  on  in 
mute  wonder  until  the  latest  moment  that  the  cold  night 
wind  could  be  braved.  In  these  altitudes  day  and  night 
were  as  summer  and  winter  in  the  change.  Sometimes  I 
was  cold  even  in  bed  with  five  blankets  over  me  and  my  thick 
cloak,  besides  my  day-clothes  all  kept  on,  though  beneath  the 
sheets.  It  was  not  very  easy  to  write  up  a  journal  with  fingers 
tingling,  but  in  perfect  health  even  a  frost-nip  is  enjoyable. 
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Early  next  day  I  went  off  alone  to  scour  the  conntr}-,  in 
eager  hope  of  finding  the  first  springings  of  the  sacred  river. 
Even  Vandevelde'^9  map  was  at  fault  here,  and  no  wonder 
my  way  was  soon  lost  entirely  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  But 
little  mattered  that,  or  any  trifling  hardship ;  with  such  an 
object  for  pursuit,  one  could  readily  pass  the  night  under  the 
coldest  loneliest  rock. 

From  the  hill  north  of  Bekafych,  and  between  that  and 

El  Akalah,  I  found  streams  from  a  tiny  spring  forty  feet 

below  the  sheep-path,  but  on  following  it,  these  only  sank 

back  into  mother  earth  exhausted.     From  the  same  point 

could  be  seen  two  pools  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  and 

bearing  W.N.W.,  but  they  appeared  to  be  shut  in  completely. 

Searching  again  very  carefully — for  now  was  the  right 

time  to  find  the  Jordan *s  source,  when  no  rain  had  fallen  for 

weeks,  and  the  cold  hindered  snow  from  melting — I  noticed 

a  spring    in    a   field,  south-west  from  which    a   streamlet 

wandered  past  a  house.    This  gradually  increased  in  definite 

direction  and  size,  and  at  last  ran  down  the  bare  sides  of  the 

Wady  et  Teim,  where  was  the  dry  but  ample  bed  of  the 

Jordan   channel  full  of  huge  white  stones  and  mountain - 

gravel,  with  steep  sides,  the  waterworn  track  of  a  powerful 

stream,  which  do  doubt  runs  deep  with  violence  and  great 

volume  in  stormy  times,  though  the  river  it  forms  then  is 

only  of  surface  water. 

My  little  streamlet  tumbled  into  this  dry  hed,  the  earliest 
water  I  had  seen  actually  on  its  way  to  the  Dead  Sea. 
Dismounting,  as  the  only  way  to  investigate,  I  forgot  all 
about  my  horse  in  the  excitement  of  the  enquiry.  The 
rivulet  fell  in  a  pretty  cascade  over  a  horizontal  ledge  of 
strongly  stratified  rock,  about  thirty  feet  wide  and  five  feet 
thick,  with  a  deep  grotto-like  cavern  hollowed  out  beneath, 
and  forming  a  beautiful  background  to  the  water,  which, 
after  its  fall,  is  gathered  together  again  as  a  clear  brook,  and 
runs  down  among  stones  into  the  desert  rocky  sun-dried 
channel  we  have  before  described. 


l(,^  i:AKI./E:^T  SrfCI.XG. 

Alx'iii  iliirt)  ft'ct  lo  the  uorth-wcst  of  this  point  is  the 
ruin  i>f  ii  litili-  liuililiii<.'.  with  oul}'  ouo  pillar  erect,  and  two 
)>ri»liMti'  ill  till'  ■.'riiss.  Eviiloiitly  this  hii(1  been  built  here 
til  li'uk  u[>(iti  till'  I>]'i>;lit  eaiJL'udo,  fur  uo  other  view  i^  open. 
lhi»   ilii>   cMT  liiftifL'  beeu   recognised   as  the    yonngtist 


ii;-  .■!'  .lor.bin  ;"•      M:iy  it  not  iiuw  be  regnnled  as 

[.r  I:iiilii-I  iVi'lii  tlif  luinith? 
i'l']u-iti>  l':ink  \>  Pti.'ii  ;iinl  nicgi:.!,  and,  »>  I  climbed 

V-,  -.nw  Mniii'  :it  ihe  tii|i  lookfd  rather  iiin'tiiunil,  and 
iIi^]|.  iiii'11 1'r.n.il  to  If  tlio  jamb  of  a  sculpt  iirt^il  gate 
i:irl..it  ii:ii.-ii.t-:l,.M.i-laiiyl'.-lwj*r.iii.rkt>.l.inIJ34. 
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still  erect,  and  about  eight  feet  high.  Bekafyeh  is  not 
visible  from  this  stone,  but  judging  by  the  smoke  of  the 
village,  it  bears  E.S.E.  Beside  this  jamb  lay  (north  and 
south)  a  well  cut  slab,  the  lintel  of  the  door,  which  must 
therefore  have  looked  straight  upon  Hcrmon  splendidly 
rising  in  front,  as  some  of  the  other  Baal  temples  do,  from 
their  posts  round  the  mother-mountain  of  the  idol's  cult. 

Along  both  sides  of  the  glen  are  many  hewn  stones,  so 
scattered  and  mingled  with  the  natural  rocks  that  only  a 
close  inspection  can  detect  the  difference.  A  wall  lies  near 
to  the  river's  brink  on  the  eastern  side,  a  sort  of  quay  of 
huge  stone  blocks,  but  the  water  of  our  fountain,  once  it  has 
run  into  the  channel,  seems  too  soon  satisfied  by  asserting 
its  claim  to  be  Jordan's  earliest  rivulet,  for  it  dies  away  in 
the  sand  and  gravel.  Only  a  few  pools  appear  below  this, 
thcngh  I  followed  the  very  precipitous  banks  closely,  and 
had  to  cross  the  dry  bed  of  boulders  many  times  to  get  along 
by  any  means. 

Of  course  there  was  no  road  here,  and,  walking  myself, 
I  drove  my  horse  from  point  to  point,  where  ho  could  be 
tethered  to  graze,  while  his  rider  clambered  up  and  down 
in  the  exciting  search.  Three  gazelles  pranced  out  of  the 
wild  rocks  gracefully,  and  I  chased  them  on  horseback 
through  many  a  turn,  always  keeping  above  them,  but  in 
vain,  for  they  were  never  within  pistol-shot. 

The  position  of  the  hills  and  villages  on  distant  peaks 
puzzled  me  now  exceedingly.  Vandevelde's  map  is  certainly 
incorrect  in  this  district,  at  any  rate,  in  its  names  for  places. 
Wishing  therefore,  to  take  bearings  again,  I  discovered  that 
my  compass  was  missing.  Only  one  who  has  become  fond 
of  such  a  silent  but  self-moving  thing  like  this,  his  "intelli- 
gent "  companion  in  months  of  happy  solitude,  can  tell  how 
sad  was  such  a  loss. 

How  could  this  have  happened  ?  Surely  in  chasing  the 
gazelles.  Shall  I  give  it  up  as  hopeless  to  find  the  compass 
again  ?     But  how  can  I  survey  the  waters  of  Merom  and 
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the  Soa  of  Galilee  without  a  compass  ?  A  miaute's  weigh- 
ing of  douhts,  and  I  resolved  to  go  back  and  trace  all  m; 
devious  zig-zag  from  where  the  compass  was  last  used  upoo 
the  ruined  temple  slab.  My  poor  horse,  already  wearied, 
seemed  to  wonder  at  this  backward  move.  How  much  1 
wished  to  explain  to  the  faithful  spirited  beast  that  dire 
necessity  imposed  this  threefold  traverse  of  one  way. 

It  was  only  when  by  long  labour  we  arrived  in  sight  ol 
the  prostrate  stone  that  I  could  see,  and  with  delight,  the 
little  brown  box  still  lying  on  its  surface,  open  to  the  sui 
and  telling  its  own  talc  silently,  with  the  needle  ever  true, 
and  no  one  there  to  regard  it.  Thus  three  hours  were 
added  to  my  wanderings,  and  at  length  I  descended  to  a 
mill  very  deep  down,  where  a  confluent  from  the  east  bringg 
in  an  ample  stream  by  Es  Setiny — undoubtedly,  then,  the 
first  continuous  water  of  Jordan. 

Three  men  wore  in  this  deep  glen,  and  I  begged  for  bread, 
being  very  hungry.  They  laughed  outright  to  see  me  roD 
up  their  wafer-like  scones  and  bolt  them  in  a  moment.  But 
they  refused  all  payment,  for  they  were  Druses,*  and  I  was 
an  Englisliman.  One  said  he  had  been  at  Beyrout,  and  liked 
the  "  Ingleez,"  for  they  were  **  Tyeb  Keteer  "  (exceedingly 
good  fellows).  When  he  had  guided  me  over  the  hills,  and 
would  take  no  pay,  I  got  off  my  horse  and  shook  both  his 
hands,  and  we  parted. 

The  country  was  now  rough  and  stony,  with  deep  deceit- 
ful valleys,  which  seemed  at  first  quite  possible  to  cross,  but 
on  trial  were  reluctantly  acknowledged  to  be  impassable 
when  one  had  got  halfway  down  them  into  the  shade.  After 
much  of  this  work,  and  plunging  about  in  a  deep  morass,  I 
forced  my  way  to  the  western  road,  and  there  found  Hany 
overpowered  with  anxiety  and  long  waiting,  but  with  the 
canoe  reclining  quite  at  ease  by  a  pretty  stream,  fit  place 

♦  The  name  of  this  strange  sect  is  derived  from  Derazy,  their  founder, 
in  the  eleventh  centurj-,  and  their  original  centre  was  at  Hosbeja,  in 
this  neighbourhood. 
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for  a  wanderer's  dinner.  It  was  under  a  steep  rock,  and  in 
some  of  the  clefts  of  this  we  found  several  small  leeches. 
How  they  came  there  was  a  mystery ;  how  they  lived  there 
without  a  shred  of  moss  in  the  stony  holes,  not  two  inches 
deep,  was  still  more  wonderful,  but  there  they  were  and 
lively  too.     This  is  called  Ain  Alii,  the  *'  high  fountain." 

It  was  night  when  we  crossed  the  first  bridge  which  spans 
the  Jordan,  a  short  distance  below  the  highest  recorded 
source,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Hasbeya,  which  is  perched 
on  a  knoll  encircled  by  hills,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  river 
itself,  here  called  Hasbany,  as  if  it  wore  still  too  small  to  be 
c&lled  Jordan,  being  only  a  babe  among  streams,  and  not 
yet  christened  by  its  own  great  name. 

The  travellers  who  have  camped  here  all  speak  with 
favour  of  the  lovely  spot :  the  spring  flowers  and  crocus 
spangling  the  green  grass,  the  deep  shade  of  olives,  the 
graceful  oleanders  by  the  banks  of  the  young  and  beautiful 
river,  cradled  here  in  hills,  and  watched  over  by  great  Her- 
i&on,  stately  and  shining,  the  prince  of  them  all. 

It  was  a  happy  walk,  on  January  the  7th,  to  wander  up 
the  glen  and  rest  by  its  deep  crj'stal  pools,  listening  with 
npture  to  the  eloquent  voice  of  solitude.  But  these  waters, 
we  were  assured  by  all  who  know  them  (and  Vandevelde 
had  the  same  information*),  are  only  winter  rivulets. 

The  sketch  given  on  p.  172  represents  the  outlines  of  the 
country  through  which  they  flow.  The  Hasbany  is  winding 
in  the  glens  below,  but  it  is  hidden  until  it  sweeps  round  the 
foot  of  the  hill  where  we  stand,  on  the  top  of  a  cairn  marked 
c  in  the  sketch,  and  which  bears  about  east  from  the  bridge. 
Young  Jordan  is  like  the  prettiest  tiny  stream  in  Scotland, 
with  white  hollowed  rocks  and  weird  caverns,  but  the  gravel 
is  prettier  here  than  any  in  my  own  land  ;  pebbles  of  yellow 
and  bright  blue  banked  in  by  fruitful  loam  of  a  deep  rich  red, 

•  Vandevelde'a  *  Syria  and  Paleatine,'  vol.  i.  p.  128.  The  high  fotin- 
tainn  of  Jordan  are  deacribed  by  Wortabet  in  *  Journal  of  Geog.  Soc.' 
Tol.  zxzii.  p.  101. 
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and  all  so  silent  acd  unaffected.  So  it  winds  nntil  steeper 
rc-cks  rirJ  the  witer.  narrowing  where  wild  beasts*  paws 
have  icarkod  the  sand. 

Further  down  a  bold  clitf  dips  into  a  pool  of  deepest  green. 
Here  I  launched  the  Rob  Rov.  certainlv  the  first  boat  that 


W.mIv  et  Teiin.  north  \St  }Iu^b-.'ya. 

over  floated  on  the  pool.  The  few  natives  round  us  stopped 
in  wonder,  sitting — that  is  their  posture  for  lost  astonish- 
ment. They  assured  us  this  pool  of  Fuarr  is  1000  feet 
deep,"*^  and  being  entirely  unapproachable  for  sounding  from 
the  cliff  overhead,  imagination  has  full  sway  to  fancy  it 
fathomless.     The  cold  matter-of-fact  sounding-line  stopped 

*  NowintKl  Mv^  it  **  ap|»enre<l  to  be  of  immense  depth."  In  the 
I>l;in.  on  \^.  173.  the  ptM.tl  i^  marked  at  the  right,  and  is  seen  again  in  the 
i*kftcb  at  i>.  175  under  the  darkest  cliff. 
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ihoit  at  eleven  feet.  I  was  aBtoanded  at  tbe  Ulnsion,  for  the 
water  here  looked  any  depth  you  please.  Of  course  the 
people  did  not  believe  my  word  for  it,  but  uevertlieless  it  is 
a  sturdy  fact  that  less  than  two  fathoms  measures  this  abyss. 
The  plan  here  given  was  carefully  sketched  from  the  hill 


above,  and  corrected  from  various  other  points,  hs  roprcseut- 
ingthe  true  beginnings  of  Jordan. 

Just  opposite  the  clill',  and  a  few  yards  away,  is  n  three- 
cornered  island  of  soud  and  small  gravel,  with  many  low 
busbes  ou  it,  and  luxuriant  spotted  clover,  and  under  and 
from  out  these  there  bubbles,  gargles,  and  ascends  the  first 
undoubted  subterranean  source  of  Jordan.* 

There  iire  about  twenty  of  these  vcrj-  curious  fuuntains  on 
this  islet,  and  the  water  runs  from  them  in  all  directions. 
That  which  ponr.'j  out  towards  tbe  north  runs  a  fuw  feet  ty 
the  i/rrxMt,  being  at  first  a  foot  higher  in  level.     The  island 

*  Thin,  the  Haabany,  fntmt  to  liavu  been  Brut  nutical  ae  a  «nircc  ot 
tbe  Jordau  by  Kilrer  von  Hiimendurf,  in  a.d.  1166  \\:  ^uS.  Sttmberg. 
le-IS,  aee  Xenbutd'H  paper,  l^fi6,  p.  li).  Next  Seetzen  did  tbu  KUue, 
then  BurUiardt  uid  Buckingham. 
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and  the  rocks  iicnr  it  arc  formed  into  a  weir,  for  the  terribly 
practical  purpose  of  supplying  a  mill  Perish  the  nulls  and 
millstoneiri  that  siioil  the  birthplace  of  snch  a  stream  !  Bat 
the  weir,  happily,  is  mossgrown,  and  delicate  caseadei 
tumble  through  its  broken  edge^,  unite  below  in  a  narrow 
pool  about  1 50  yards  long,  under  the  fall  of  ten  feet  high. 
and  then  escape  at  one  end,  just  as  in  the  great  falls  of 
the  Zambesi,  if  these  could  be  scanned  on  a  Lilipntian 
scale. 

Camp  struck  and  all  things  packed,  wo  floated  the  canoe 
again  just  below  the  falls,  to  begin  our  descent  of  the  river. 
In  front  was  the  bridge,  with  two  pointed  arches  about 
eighteen  feet  span,  and  sixteen  feet  high,  with  a  narrow 
roadway  of  twelve  feet  broad,  and  only  three  or  four  small 
coping-stones  left  upon  the  edge.  Newbold  gives  the  length 
of  the  bridge  as  185  feet.  The  stream  was  swift  and  shallow 
hero,  but  it  occupied  only  one  arch  of  the  bridge. 

It  was  thus  on  the  loveliest  of  sunny  days  that  we  shoved 
ofVfroni  shore  to  begin  the  Jordan,  and  the  iron  keel  of  the 
Kob  Roy  grated  shar])  on  the  pebbly  beach  as  she  gladly 
rushed  into  the  water,  with  a  cordial  but  faint  and  doubt- 
ing cheer  fri)m  the  thhi  attendance  on  the  bonk,  every  one 
of  them  certain  that  now,  at  any  rate,  she  mnst  capsize.* 

*  Tho  skftrh  of  the  l>ri(i;^o,  and  the  weir  and  the  island  of  springs 
uKivo  it,  I  iiiadu  Ix'fiire  ritartinj;.  A  part  of  thl»  itkettih  appeared  (a 
ijrniiii  iU>:d  gnunlitit'il.  in  the  fnoit  iki.g:c  of  an  April  numljer  of  the 
'  Illustrated  L>ndon  News.'  The  vilhi!j;e  viitible  on  a  hill  north  of  the 
si.mne  i?*  that  calK-d  Minus.  The  town  of  Hanbeya  is  not  seen  from 
the  river,  a.-4  it  is  pt-nrhtMl  on  a  Iiill,  ^uitu  encircle<l  by  higher  mouutains. 
Here  Soo  Christians  wure  harbarou.sly  niai»«(acre<l  in  1860  ;  but  now 
they  liave  Minsinnnry  lUble  Sch«M)l8  there — the  true  retribution  of 
Christianity.  Kabbi  Schwartz  way^  of  this  (p.  05)  : — "  The  Jewish 
inhaV»itauts  of  the  town  of  Chasi>eya  caiTy  their  dead  acrofts  the  stream 
to  AUfl  al  Kruni.  i>ecau8e  they  have  a  tradition  tliat  the  river 
Chas]K?ya  fi.»rnied  tlie  l»<)iiudary  lino  of  Valestine,  and  they  wish  to  inter 
the  (lead  on  tiie  Holy  Laud.  But  thin  boumliry  line  was  only  so 
after  the  return  from  Babylon,  as  I  have  Hhowu  at  the  proper  place 
aliove."     A  tributarv  falls  in  from  theejtst  near  the  fonl. 
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I  saw  that  the  nnmerons  rapids  now  to  be  encountered 
woald  endanger  my  paddle,  so  a  long  pole  was  taken  aboard, 
and,  as  I  might  have  to  get  out  often,  it  was  more  con- 
venient to  adopt  the  plan  of  sitting,  which  was  first  used  at 
the  Rheinfeldcn  rapids  on  the  cruise  through  Switzerland, 
and  was  always  found  very  good  for  such  places.  For  this 
you  sit,  not  in  the  **  well "  of  the  canoe,  but  on  the  deck 
astern,  with  your  bare  legs  in  the  water,  or  tucked  up  in 
front,  when  you  have  learned  to  be  very  steady.  This 
action,  of  course,  raises  the  bow  of  the  canoe  entirely  out  of 
the  water,  and  by  depressing  the  pole  to  the  rocky  bottom 
below,  you  can  drag  it  hard  over  stones  and  gravel,  so  as  to 
retard  the  speed  in  a  powerful  current,  and,  indeed,  to  stop 
altogether  if  this  be  necessary,  and  if  you  do  not  mind  the 
cold  waves  invading  your  scat  from  behind. 

As  the  stream  bears  the  boat  among  rocks,  you  meet  them 
with  one  foot  or  the  other  in  the  water,  balancing  carefully 
the  while,  and  see  that  you  do  not  meet  the  rocks  with  both 
feet  at  once,  or  the  canoe  will  instantly  pass  away  from 
under  you  altogether.  If  you  are  whirled  on  to  a  shallow, 
the  bow  runs  in  so  far  that  you  can  stand  on  the  ground  and 
allow  the  boat  to  pass  on  (keeping  hold  of  the  painter)  until, 
in  wading  alongside  her,  the  water  gets  too  deep,  when  you 
spring  on  the  stem  again,  and  so  are  charmingly  ferried  over. 

After  a  little  practice  I  found  it  not  verj'  difficult  to  get  out 
from  the  "  well "  to  the  deck  of  the  canoe  without  stopping 
the  boat,  even  in  rough  water,  and  this  saves  a  great  deal  of 
time.  Indeed,  the  variety  of  postures  and  pranks  that  the 
canoeist  can  practise  with  advantage  and  pleasure  in  pad- 
dUng,  punting,  poling,  sailing,  towing,  and  dragging  his 
faithful  floating  house  over  land  and  water,  soon  makes  him 
weary  of  the  everlasting  monotonous  swing  of  a  row  boat, 
where  ho  goes  into  dangers  and  beauties  back  foremost, 
gains  no  rest  from  a  favouring  breeze,  and  smashes  his  oars« 
or  his  boat*s  hull,  or  his  own  face,  whenever  there  is  a 
narrow  among  rocks,  or  an  eddy  among  trees. 
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The  river  bends  below  the  bridge  with  all  the  wayward- 
ness of  a  trout-stream  in  the  Highlands.  Thick  trees  hang 
ovc-r  its  clear  surging  waters,  and  reeds  fill  the  bays  twenty 
iett  hitrh,  while  rocks,  and  a  thousand  hanging  straggling 
creepers  on  them,  tangle  together  over  silent  pools.  Who 
had  seen  these  before  the  Hob  Roy  ?  It  can  scarcely  be 
supposed  that  any  other  boat  had  been  here,  from  which  a 
man  could  look  upon  these  earliest  beauties  of  the  hallowed 
stream. 

I  had  often  to  get  out  of  the  canoe,  and  to  drag  her  over 
or  round  obstructions,  and  sometimes  we  went  down  a  mill- 
race  for  variety,  until  at  last  the  white  tents  of  my  camp 
shone  homelike  through  the  trees.  The  sketch  at  p.  180 
represents  this  part  of  the  river. 

Torrents  of  rain  poured  upon  us  all  the  night.  The  last 
rain  we  had  met  was  on  December  17,  so  that  the  Jordan 
had  been  seen  at  a  time  of  drought  (for  winter),  which  was 
exceedingly  fortunate,  both  for  an  auspicious  beginning  of 
the  voyage  and  for  a  special  examination  of  the  effect  of 
rain  upon  the  river. 

Next  day,  therefore,  I  rode  back  to  the  waterfall,  and  the 
flood  pouring  over  it  was  now  bright  red  and  resounding. 
But  it  was  not  all  thus  coloured.  In  the  middle,  and  where 
the  stream  from  the  subterranean  springs  came  over  the  faU, 
only  the  brightest,  clearest,  limpid  water  came.  It  was  a 
piebald  cascade,  red,  white,  and  red  again,  curious,  thongh 
not  more  beautiful  than  if  no  such  phenomenon  appeared. 
The  full  stream  now  occupied  both  arches  of  the  bridge,  and 
ran  wildly  careering  over  islets  that  had  been  warm  and  dry 
the  day  before.  The  rain  continued,  and  next  day  I  came 
back  to  look  at  the  waterfall ;  but  there  was  the  same  crystal 
gushing  between  two  muddy  torrents.  Once  more,  and  to 
certify  the  fact,  I  returned  early  next  morning,  and  still  it 
was  the  same — the  unsullied  waters  from  the  deep-fed  foun- 
tain— protesting  in  unchanging  purity  against  the  fitful 
upstart  surface  puddles  of  a  passing  storm.     These  rain- 
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flows  had  no  right  to  mingle  with  the  true  sonrce  boru  high 
in  the  snow  of  Hermon,  and  running  below  through  dark 
channels  in  clean  rocks,  far  out  of  reach  of  rain. 

The  current  had  doubled  in  force  and  volume,  and  its 
ruddy  waves  welled  high  over  the  banks,  and  covered  the 
trees  a  yard  deep,  roaring  in  its  anger,  and  by  no  means 
inviting  to  paddle  upon.  80  I  climbed  one  hill  after  another 
round  the  camp,  and  from  each  had  a  new  and  splendid 
prospect.  Then  I  visited  the  curious  bitumen  pits.  The 
people  live  beside  them  in  verj-  simple  huts,  and  they  go 
down  fifty  feet  into  the  earth  to  fill  baskets  with  the  black 
shining  treasure,  which  **  grows,"  they  say,  however  much 
they  dig. 

A  climb  up  the  highest  hill  on  the  west  had  shown  me 
clearly  all  the  Hasbany  vale.  Looking  north,  one  sees  on 
the  left  a  hill  range  north  and  south  bounding  Wady  et 
Teim,  and  from  it  smaller  white  knolls  are  trending  always 
eastward.  A  parallel  group  of  conical  hills  is  to  the  right 
of  this,  and  again  another  larger  one  to  the  east.  Through 
this  last  the  Hasbany  cuts  its  w^ay  steadily,  meandering 
southwards,  while  eastward  again  are  wedge-like  ridges  and 
the  long  roots  of  Hermon,  but  its  head  is  in  the  clouds, 
sullen  and  dark.  To  say  the  very  least  of  this  scene,  it  was 
at  any  rate  pretty.  What  it  would  seem  if  bereft  of  its  holy 
associations  and  the  remembrance  of  a  hundred  armies  that 
came  this  way  from  Babylon  or  Parthia  to  the  battle-ground 
of  Jadea,  I  really  cannot  tell,  having  failed  (and  willingly) 
in  every  attempt  to  look  at  the  vale  of  Jordan  as  a  mere 
river*8  banks. 

Then  I  rode  alone  over  the  hills  to  the  river  Litany,  where 
it  bursts  through  the  clifi's  a  thousand  feet  high,  and  is 
crossed  by  the  bridge  of  Burghuz.  This  is  said  to  be  the 
old  river  Leontes.  But  Bitter  bhows  this  to  be  a  mistake, 
and  that  the  Litany  had  no  ancient  name  except  the  **Tyrian 
river." 

The  Litany  rises  not  far  from  the  Abana,  and  runs  south 
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AS  if  trring  to  find  an  exit  that  way.  But  the  hills  rise  into 
u-.ouutaius  uii  cither  fiAo  more  iuipenctrahle,  imtil  at  last,  as 
if  nilh  a  doiieratc  ctVort,  tlie  torrent  cuts  straight  throagh 
iLi'  woteiii  rauge  iu  a  gorge  of  magnificent  grandeur,  and 
it  rushes  oat  to  the  Eon,  niiU  tlins  riglitly  earns  its  name 
Khiisniycb.  '  the  divider." 

1  wiiiiiiort'd  long  without  rond  heie,  over  maDy  a  rugged 
and  bleak  mooutain,  and 

— -  ^ "" "'      ~    ,   --     returning  by  the  village 

,,-  '^^^  ^  of  Kaukaba,  which  cliogs 

to  its  perch  aloft  on  the 
scarped  hill,  I  found  our 
tents  newly  pitched  on 
a  fine  grassy  mound ;  in 
f»ct,  the  roof  of  an  old 
-  det^erted  khan.*  No- 
thing could  look  prettier 
tliau  this  for  a  place  of 
camping,  yet  it  was  a 
great  mistake  to  pitch  onr 
tenia  there.  For  at  night 
there  arose  a  furious 
i-tonu  of  wind,  Almost 
11  hurricane.  Each  mo- 
ment I  feared  the  worst 
—  that  the  tent  would 
''""■'"'""""'"'  fall — and  then  what  to 

d.i  ■.'     Of  courae  to  get  out  from  the  ruins,  if  not  already 

'  iliir.  ia  miirki'il  K  uu  iiiir[>l:m.wliyn' B  "hows  k  bridge.  mieDimiip 
IH  «..  vvl'V  (.-.Kkl  n*  VaU'levoliK-'ft,  it  iiuiy  1*  |H-esumptuoiiH  to  add  to  iU 
iilf.Tliuitixli.iniv.ii  t..n>rrcrt.  Still  [venture  to  make  three  remarta; 
{V  Tlii'iv  in  n  k-hhI  r<'.i.1  ti<  Kh;iii  fruui  tliu  HnHlan; 
xi.li-.  and  uilli'iit  |';iw>iii;:  lli>'  I'riili^'  (nut  iiinrked 
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his  mip).  (2) 
by  tbe  hill  defile,  wriUioiit 
i^:i)  "Ziib"  ia  tnarkiHl  oh  the  name 
dicattis  only  the  "  fair  "  held  at  thia 
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smashed  by  the  tent-pole  ;  bat  what  next  ?  The  other  tent 
and  my  men  were  a  long  distance  off,  and  between  us  were 
several  holes  in  the  arched  roof  upon  which  our  camp  stood. 
To  fall  down  any  of  these  would  be  instant  death,  and  in 
the  dark  it  was  impossible  to  see  them,  because  no  lantern 
could  live  in  the  gale,  nor  could  we  recollect  exactly  where 
these  holes  were,  in  tlie  din  and  darkness,  and  confusion. 

To  care  for  the  Rob  Roy  was,  of  course,  my  first  thought 
— ^the  men  being  in  a  safe  place,  and  the  horses  and  mules 
ensconced  in  strong  quarters  below.  I  lashed  the  canoe  to 
the  earth*  mooring  her  like  an  ironclad  in  a  cyclone,  yet  the 
wind  still  lifted  the  light  little  craft,  and  a  sad  remembrance 
came  into  my  mind  of  a  gale  in  the  Baltic,  where  my  canoe 
was  so  blown  about  on  land  that  in  my  efforts  to  hold  her 
down  I  was  upset  several  times  myself,  and  was  braised  and 
spattered  all  over  with  mire. 

The  first  strange  thing  one  notices  in  a  storm  under  canvas 
on  shore  is  that,  however  violent  the  wind,  it  is  the  tent 
only  that  shakes  under  the  pressure.  The  strongest  stone 
house  vibrates  even  in  the  lower  stories  in  a  gale,  but  unless 
3'our  bed  in  a  tent  actually  touches  the  canvas  walls,  the 
sleeper  is  perfectly  unmoved,  while  the  roof  and  walls  of 
his  tabernacle  rattle  and  quiver  as  if  they  never  could  hold 
out  for  a  moment.  And  is  it  not  a  good  thing  in  the  storms 
of  life  to  have  the  living  soul,  the  real  self,  firmly  set  on  the 
rock  steadfast  and  unshaken,  though  blasts  do  harry  and 
shatter  the  frailer  tabernacle  wherein  we  lodge  ? 

As  this  was  the  first  good  honest  storm  of  rain  and  wind 
which  this  new  square  tent  from  England  had  endured,  I 
was  careful  to  see  how  it  stood  the  trial.  For  resistance  to 
the  gale  it  was  perfect.  The  excellent  ropes,  the  long  iron 
tent  pegs,  the  sturdy  pole,  and  the  double  laced  sides,  so 
well  pegged  down  all  round,  these  sufficiently  kept  the  vrmdi 
from  getting  under  the  canvas,  and  unless  you  can  do  this 
in  a  tent,  the  whole  structure  gives  way  in  an  instant. 

On  a  former  tour  a  storm  overtook  us  at  Gaza,  and  both 
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our  ttruis  were  overturned ,  ^Yhen  at  once  the  inldest  conln- 
friou  tnsut'd.  AVater  ran  tleep  on  the  floor  of  softest  mud. 
Wet  canvas  cnged  us  in.  Camels  and  horses  entangled  in 
the  ropcs,  and  screaming,  fell  in  a  jumble  together  in  the 
dark  howling  night,  and  all  the  men  roared  and  bellowed  at 
each  other  to  calm  the  excitement,  aH  in  duty  bound  accord- 
ing to  their  light.* 

As  to  wind,  then,  our  English-built  tent  was  secure,  but 
not  as  to  water.  The  scams  of  the  roof,  instead  of  being 
along  the  edges  where  the  inclination  is  strongest,  and 
therefore  the  rain  runs  fastest  away,  were  joined  in  the 
middle  or  flattest  part  of  each  slope  of  the  roof.  In  an 
hour  or  two,  therefore,  water  worked  through  this,  and  soon 
it  came  through  the  inner  tent  too,  until  at  length  the  rain 
ftll  sprinkling  cold  on  my  face  in  bed,  and  then  methinks 
the  laziest  sleeper  must  get  up. 

But  for  just  such  times  as  these  I  had  brought  a  piece  of 
sheet  waterproof,  seven  feet  long  and  five  feet  broad,  the 
covt-r  of  my  cabin  in  tlie  canoe,  and  this,  secured  aloft  over 
the  bed,  received  the  invading  stream,  and  conducted  it  in 
a  continuous  patter  all  to  one  corner,  where  it  could  run 
oil  harmlessly,  and  with  a  sweet  harmonious  lullaby  that 
gendered  sleep  even  in  a  dripping  bedroom.t 

Sunday  came  next,  with  morning  bright  and  warm.  The 
gra^^  wa>  soon  covered  by  our  wet  dismantled  garments 
spread  unt  to  dry,  and  a  half  sleepy  life  began  after  the 
sleei^lfss  night.  The  only  pleasure  was  that  hstless  one  of 
quiet,  and  a  feeling  as  if  one  was  having  one's  hair  cut  by 

•  In  till'  kTciit  s«t(>rm  of  ]S:V,>.  in  Britain,  a  Binall  Viell-t*;nt,  pitched 
on  1  gfutlt-nijiu'r*  lawn,  ut-ur  iKli.i>t.  wau  swept  off  by  the  wind,  and 
w.w  I'.imtM.l  a  lli^tancti  of  nearlv  ^rVv  mUu, 

t  Tlie  Kinauientnl  dentt-llatol  *"tlaiM*"  round  a  tent'i?  roof  makt;  a 
c^..^-t■!^'^s  <iif*turbing  chattt-r  in  hijli  wind.  This  I  could  not  put  up 
with,  th<.»ugh  nut  wry  nervous,  but  '* r^ilfnce for  sleep"  \*  a goo<l lUAXim, 
HO  I  h;ul  thfse  ust-less  Jlp|ll.•ndaJ.^^  .-••wed  limily  dowTi.  The  tent-mnker 
who  Wduld  make  a  gotK.1  tvnt  uui:ht  to  live  in  a  tent  in  a  storm  t<^ 
aojuire  exjioritfuoe. 
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a  dumb  hair-cutter — the  rarest  case  in  London.  Still  the 
neutral,  stagnant  hours  of  such  a  time  are  not  altogether  with- 
out benefit.  Dreamy  tiredness  has  its  slow-paced  thoughts, 
and  they  may  not  be  brilliant  or  deep,  but  they  are  very 
pleasant.  These  are  breaks  in  the  lines  of  life's  story « 
but  they  may  give  emphasis  to  the  quicker  action  which 
comos  after.  The  compulsory  rest  of  illness  is  a  difterent 
paui^e,  though  it  also  has  its  benefits,  some  of  them  inesti- 
mable :  but  what  I  speak  of  now  as  pleasant  and  profitable'  is 
tliat  half- slumber  of  mind  in  a  healthy  but  unslept  body, 
relaxed,  not  lazy,  when  peace  and  fine  weather  are  outside, 
no  pain  within,  no  particular  anxiety,  no  feeling  that  '*  it  is 
all  our  own  fault,"  and  when  no  doubt  is  felt  that  the  very 
best  thing  to  be  done  (unless  we  mean  to  lose  time)  is  to  rest 
entirely  all  to-day. 

Our  more  orthodox  slumbers  at  night  were  rudely  broken 
by  loud  shouts  and  bustle.  Everj'body  seemed  to  run  every- 
where and  to  knock  down  everybody,  and  all  this  was 
only  because  a  wild  beast  (species  and  genus  probably 
imaginar}*)  had  alarmed  the  horses.  Hany  immediately 
fired  four  volleys  into  the  universal  darkness,  **  to  compose  '* 
US  all. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

AcTOwi  JnriLiii—  BU'wly  Fniy— Britieb   Offinin— Our  Ignorance— Jor- 
(Uii'ii  Stniinii'- Tell  Kl  K:ul,T -Dan— Luisb— Tbe  Guldrn   [ougv— 

RuiiiidmK  tbu   Source — JuetJve  itDil    Mercy — Name  uf  Jordan — EI 
Ghiijar— Hanir. 

THE  first  TitUey  of  tho  Hnabaoy  euds  a  little  belov  Khan. 
■\Vaily  Sheba,  a  tribntnrj',  enters  it  on  the  east.  croFsed 
liy  a  two -arched  bridge.  Then  the  two  ranges  of  bilU  close 
in  npon  the  river,  which  tumbles  and  foams  and  hiaBea  be- 
tween them,  a  headlong  torrent,  quite  impossible  to  pat  a 
boat  upon  for  several  miles.  Therefore  we  carried  tbe  Rob 
Roy  across  it  here,  and  round  or  over  the  mountains  towards 
the  ni^xt  source  of  Jordan. 


A  Greek  jiriest,  fishing  in  the  river  near  the  bridge, 
brought  me  his  whole  bag  as  a  present.  It  consisted  of 
two  small  fish,  ver}-  like  trout.  A  sketch  of  the  smaller  one 
(naturnl  size)  is  given  here. 

We  arc  now  on  terrti  jirmii,  and  so  my  tale  must  be  brief, 
for  it  is  meant  to  be  only  a  log  of  the  waterways,  and  the 
pen  (ihould  bo  ijuict  when  the  paddle  is  ashore. 
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The  bridle-path  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan  was  very 
tronblcsome,  and  once — for  the  first  time, — the  Rob  Roy's 
horse  fell  on  his  knee  over  a  broken  stone.  I  heard  the 
shout  behind  me,  and  looked  round  stoioally  prepared  for  a 
catastrophe,  but  nothing  happened. 

A  very  old  bridge  led  us  over  a  noisy  torrent,  hastening 
its  tribute  to  the  Hooleh  plain.  The  canoe  was  floated  over, 
bat  at  the  same  time  there  came  a  string  of  asses,  each  bear- 
ing a  huge  load  of  fragile  earthen  jars  made  at  Hasbeya  el 
Fokas,  and  now  carried  for  sale  into  Bashan.  These  were 
cleverly  packed  with  one  great  pot  in  the  centre,  and  the 
others  grouped  round  it  in  light  matting.  The  sure-footed 
asses  trod  their  ways  thus  laden,  when  one  single  fall  or  one 
brush  against  the  jutting  rocks  on  either  side  would  have 
instantly  smashed  the  whole  cargo.  The  men  joined  us  for 
company*s  sake,  and  our  midday  meal  was  spread  beside  the 
beautiful  stream. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  when  suddenly  rounding  a  rock, 
we  came  upon  a  fray.  One  of  the  pottery  merchants  had 
driven  his  ass  near  a  field  to  avoid  the  mire  and  marsh 
alongside,  and  the  owner  of  the  unmarked  domain  rushed  at 
him  and  broke  his  ox-goad  upon  the  ofifendcr's  head,  which 
instantly  streamed  with  blood,  while  the  unappeascd  assail- 
ant whipped  out  a  long  curved  dagger,  and  was  just  aiming 
a  blow  when  we  appeared.  Our  muleteers  closed  upon  the 
man  in  a  moment,  seized  the  sharp  dagger  and  pitched  it 
into  the  marsh,  and  then  brought  up  the  prisoner  for  judg- 
ment. The  sentence  was  that  he  must  run  the  gauntlet  of 
our  avenging  muleteers,  but  at  a  suitable  wink  from  me  he 
was  let  off  a  moment  too  soon  for  their  preparations,  and  I 
never  saw  a  man  run  away  faster  than  he  did. 

The  district  did  not  seem  to  be  a  peaceful  one  for  resi- 
dence. A  short  time  before,  three  dead  men  had  been  found 
under  a  tree  close  by.  Not  far  from  this  Hany  had  once 
conducted  a  party  of  travellers,  three  English  officers.  At 
night  the  Arabs  came  and  stole  all  the  horses.     Next  day 
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tlion  ii'Tuiii  lor,  ut  any  nite,  hall"  the  sum.  Hanv  waiteti 
iiutil  next  moruing  early,  and  found  the  Arabs  all  asleep  in 
a  mill,  and  the  stolen  horses  inside.  The  officers,  each  with 
a  doable-barrelled  gun,  were  quietly  posted  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  sleeping  robbers,  who  were  then  awakened,  and 
in  sudden  bewilderment  of  fear  they  allowed  the  horses  to 
bo  quietly  recovered  by  their  owners.  Vigorous  means  were 
taken  to  force  the  Turkish  goveiiiment  to  bring  these  men  to 
justice,  and  at  length  one  and  all  of  them  were  hunted  up 
and  punished.* 

Now  the  Rob  Roy  is  to  enter  on  territory  absolutely 
unknown  and  yet  world-wide  in  its  interest,  where  new  dis- 
coveries are  possible  and  likely,  but  only  to  the  traveller 
journeying  alone  in  a  canoe.  Some  parts  of  the  Danube,  it 
is  true,  are  entirely  inaccessible  by  land,  and  so  these  were 
first  seen  when  the  Rob  Roy  wandered  there.  Largo  por- 
tions of  the  rivers  which  she  descended  in  Norway  were  also 
first  unveiled  to  her.  But  what  part  of  the  Norse  Vrangs  or 
the  Hohenzollern  Donau  can  compare  in  interest  with  the 
bends  of  holy  Jordan  ?  Yet  in  the  brief  run  of  this  vene- 
rated river,  so  looked  upon  by  mountains,  so  watched  by 
aiiciont  tribes,  and  so  often  pencilled  by  travellers,  there 
wero  ton  miles  of  the  course  almost  unknown,  and  three 
mill's  o(  this  interval  had  most  probably  never  been  seen 
l>et\>ro. 

0(  Palestine  itself  we  are  shamefully  ignorant,  though  the 
urea  o(  the  country  is  not  larger  than  Wales.  Jerusalem,  in 
a  sense  the  metropolis  of  the  world,  has  still  many  nooks  not 

•  III  lSli>,  whilo  ;>m  •!!::  the  (invk  inl-iuds,  becalmed  in  a  little 
**  li'i'iuM",  1  hoard  tlu*  ^hirp  r;ittl«.»  of  mn.-^ketry,  ami  the  big  Ijoom  of 
i.um.'ti  U'hinii  a  hill.  Ti»  cot  at  the  oanse  of  this,  we  entreated  the 
ojptsni  t«»  Ion. I  tw  tho  bolt.  PiritiM  wei-e  at  their  work,  and  had  mur- 
.liMx'il  tho  oivw  of  a  brie  This  we  toM  at  Smyrna,  and  instantly  an 
Kitt;!)sh  w.n-.'.to.uuor  starrod  in  inir:4iiit  of  the  Milors*  common  enemy, 
th«»  i>»bUM>  oi  tho  50.1.  Tho  |>ir.ito>  wore  captured,  and  seven  of  them 
*oiv  l)aM<<^l 
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even  visited  by  men  who  can  use  their  eyes  and  pens,  and 
yet  all  that  is  left  of  that  city  conld  be  contained  in  Hyde 
I^k.    In  full  keeping  with  this  unaccountable  ignorance  of 
the  Holy  Land  and  the  Holy  City  would  be  our  acquiescent 
permission  for  the  Holy  River  to  run  on  with  any  portion 
of  it  still  untraced.     Jordan  is  the  sacred  stream  of  the  Jew 
vho  has  "Moses  and  the  prophets,"  of  the  Christian  who 
treasures  the  memories  of  his  Master's  life  upon  earth,  of 
the  cast-out  Ishmaelite  who  has  dipped  his  wandering  bloody 
foot  in  this  river  since  the  days  of  Hagar,  and  of  the  Moslem 
feithfol  also,  wide  scattered  over  the  world.     No  other  river's 
wme  is  known  so  long  ago  and  so  far  away  as  this,  which 
Cills  up  a  host  of  past  memories  from  the  Mahommedan  on 
^  plains  of  India,  from  the  latest  Christian  settler  in  the 
ft>cky  Mountains  of  America,  and  from  the  Jew  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.     Nor  is  it  only  of  the  past  that  the  name 
of  Jordan  tells,  for  in  the  more  thoughtful  hours  it  is  whis- 
pering to  us  all  strange  shadowy  truths  of  that  future  happier 
l&od  that  lies  over  the  cold  stream  of  death. 

Therefore,  as  our  view  of  the  wide  plains  under  Hermon 
opened  southward,  there  came  an  intense  impatient  longing 
id  reach  such  scenes  of  interest.  Step  by  step  brought  our 
caravan  nearer  to  the  w^aters  of  Merom,  and  our  gaze  was 
soon  rivetted  upon  the  heavy  silent  morass  that  had  so  long 
guarded  the  unseen  course  of  Jordan. 

Meanwhile  our  horses  plunged  about  in  very  wet  ground 
on  the  plateau  above  Hooleh,  where  there  are  several  ruins 
worth  visiting,  until,  deserting  the  usual  track  as  almost  im- 
passable (in  winter),  we  reached  the  well  known  Tell  el  Kady 
by  a  way  of  our  own.  Here  is  the  ancient  historic  source  of 
Jordan,  and  though  the  real  source  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
long  way  farther  north,  yet  this  latter  has  only  been  acknow- 
ledged about  three  hundred  years,  while  the  springs  wc  have 
come  to  visit  now  were  known  and  reverenced  ten  times  as 
long  ago. 
As  the  Jordan  itself  attracts  us  most,  because  of  the  part 
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it  has  played  in  history,  rather  than  the  conrse  it  now 
as  a  river,  so  its  ancient  reputed  source  will  always  comi 
more  attention  than  the  actual  origin  of  its  highest  wai 
and  we  may  enter  somewhat  minutely  into  particulars 
because  the  springs  of  this  stream  so  renowned  are  pree 
what  the  Rob  Roy  came  so  far  to  see. 

Tell  el  Kady  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hasl 
which  runs  crooked  here  and  out  of  sight  in  a  ravine,  roc 
turn  rather  than  cut  by  its  furious  waters.  About  us 
ragged  bleak  jungle  of  stream-worn  plateau,  shelving  6< 
wards  gradually,  then  at  a  quicker  slope,  some  five  huD 
feet,  down  to  '*  Ard  el  Hooleh,"  a  district  low  and  1 
about  twelve  miles  long,  and  five  or  six  in  width.  Tl 
bounded  by  the  hills  of  Naphthali  on  the  right,  and  tho 
Bashan  opposite,  until  these  two  chains  approach  in  the 
tant  horizon,  and  clasp  the  little  lake  of  Merom  glitterii 
the  sun.  So  sweeps  the  gaze  of  the  eye  until,  satisfic 
rests  once  more  on  the  giant  mountain,  ever  present  is 
scene,  but  now,  for  the  first  time,  behind  us — 

"  That  lifts  its  awf iil  form. 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm  ; 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  be  spread, 
Et^TU!il  sunnhine  settles  on  its  head.'* 

The  Tell  itself  is  a  mound  of  great  size,  and  its  shap 
will  be  seen  by  the  opposite  plan,  is  rectangular,  with  rou 
corners.  Its  length  is  about  800  yards,  and  the  breadth 
yards. ^  The  space  within  is  hollow,  and  nearly  flat,  i 
the  sides  or  walls  are  like  those  of  a  railway  viaduct,  wil 
average  height  of  thirty  feet,  but  much  higher  at  the  s( 
west  end,  and  steep.  Ruins  are  at  various  parts  visib! 
round,  and  within,  and  upon  the  moDud  itself,  which  si 

*  Major  WiWn's  estimate.     It  appeared  somewhat  larger  tc 
Other   travellers   have   strangely  cut  it  down  to  half  the  size, 
Vaudevelde,  Porter,  and  Newbold. 


to  me  to  be  wholly  artificial ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  partly 
formed  by  k  volcanic  crater. 

At  the  Bonth-weat  comer  of  the  Tell  ia  the  reputed  spot 
whm  the  idol  waa  aet  np  by  King  Jeroboam.  This  is  related 
in  1  Kings  xii.  28-80  : — "  ^Vherenpoa  the  king  took  counsel, 
ud  lude  two  calves  of  gold,  and  aaid  unto  them,  It  is  too 
much  for  yon  to  go  up  to  Jemsalem ;  behold  thy  gods,  0 
loiel,  which  bronght  thee  ap  oat  of  the  land  of  Egypt. 
And  he  set  the  one  in  Beth-el,  and  the  other  put  he  in  Dap. 


And  this  thing  became  a  sin ;  for  the  people  went  to  worship 
before  the  one,  even  unto  Dan." 

The  word  "Dan"  in  Hebrew  means  "Judge,"  aod 
"  Kady  "  in  Arabic  has  the  same  meaning  ;  and  there  aeems 
to  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  tho  town  of  Dsu  once  stood 
where  now  ia  Tell  el  Kady.  Bnt  Dan  itself  had  formerly 
an  older  name,  as  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  |xix.  47), 
when  he  speaks  of  the  various  tribes  receiving  their  inherit- 
ance by  lot :  "  And  the  coast  of  the  children  of  Dan  went 
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out  too  little  for  them  :  therefore  the  children  of  Dan  wenl 
up  to  fight  ngniust  Leshein,  and  took  it,  and  smote  it  with 
the  edge  of  tho  sword,  and  possessed  it,  and  dwelt  therein, 
aud  called  Lcsihoiu-,  Dan,  after  the  name  of  Dan  their  father." 
A  more  particular  accoant  of  this  incursion  is  given  in  the 
Book  of  Judges,  (chapters  xvii.  and  xviii.)  where  we  are  told 
that  the  Danitos,  feeling  their  border  too  narrow,  sent  five 
men  out  to  spy  the  land,  and  they  came  to  Mount  Ephraim. 
Here  dwelt  Mieah,  a  man  who  had  stolen  some  money  set 
apart  by  his  mother  to  make  an  idol  with.  Ho  had  fonnd  a 
young  Lcvite,  whom  ho  appointed  as  his  priest,  with  a 
salary  of  ten  shekels  a  year  and  his  board. 

The  five  spiers  met  the  young  priest,  and  talked  with  him. 
Then  they  **  ctinic  to  Laish,  and  saw  the  people  that  were 
therein,  how  they  dwelt  careless,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Zidonians,  quiet  and  secure ;  aud  there  was  no  magistrate 
in  the  land,  that  might  put  them  to  shame  in  anything,  and 
they  were  far  from  the  Zidonians,  and  had  no  business  with 
any  man.  And  they  came  unto  their  brethren  to  Zorah  and 
Eshtaol:  and  their  brethren  said  unto  them,  What  say  ye? 
Aud  they  said,  Arise,  that  we  may  go  up  against  them :  for 
wo  have  seen  the  land,  and  behold,  it  is  very  good :  and  are 
ye  still  ?  Be  not  slothful  to  go,  and  to  enter  to  possess  the 
land.  \Micn  ye  go,  ye  shall  come  unto  a  people  secure, 
and  to  a  large  land :  for  God  hath  given  it  into  yoor  hands ; 
a  place  where  there  is  no  want  of  anything  that  is  in  the 
earth.*'  The  Danites  then  set  off  and  passed  Micah's  house, 
and,  after  some  parleying,  they  enticed  the  LeNdte  to  come 
with  them  as  priest  to  their  band,  which  numbered  six 
hundred  chosen  men. 

'^  And  they  took  the  things  which  Micah  had  made»  and 
the  priest  which  he  had,  and  came  unto  Laish,  unto  a  people 
that  were  at  quiet  and  secure :  and  they  smote  them  with 
the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  burnt  the  city  with  fire.  And 
there  was  no  deliverer,  because  it  was  far  from  Zidon,  and 
thoy  had  no  business  with  any  man;   and  it  was  in  the 
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valley  that  lieth  by  £eth'>rehob.  And  they  built  a  city, 
and  dwelt  therein.  And  they  called  the  name  of  the  city 
DaOf  after  the  name  of  Dan  their  father,  who  was  born 
onto  Israel :  howbeit  the  name  of  the  city  was  Laish  at  the 
first.  And  the  children  of  Dan  set  up  tbe  graven  imago  : 
and  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Manassch,  he 
and  his  sons  were  priests  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  until  the  day 
of  the  captivity  of  the  land.  And  they  set  them  up  Micah's 
graven  image,  which  he  made,  all  the  time  that  the  house 
of  God  was  in  Shiloh." 

But  Tell  el  Kady,  besides  its  claim  to  attention  as  being 
Dan,  and  farther  back  old  Laish,  is  the  spot  where  the 
Jordan  issues  from  the  deeps  of  the  earth  in  a  noble  spring, 
said  to  be  the  largest  single  source  in  the  world. 

In  the  four- sided  enclosure  already  described  is  a  most 
tangled  thicket,  quite  impenetrable  to  man,  and  perhaps 
almost  to  beasts.  Round  it  is  a  low  quadrangular  raised 
dais,  and  the  remains  of  what  once  was  evidently  a  splendid 
amphitheatre,  often,  perhaps,  thronged  with  spectators  of  the 
idol's  rites. 

Scattered  trees,  still  in  some  sort  of  order,  dot  the  wide 
space  beyond,  but  the  thorns  of  the  brake  itself,  a  dark  and 
thick  screen  even  in  mid- winter,  must  be  ten  times  more 
dense  in  spring,  or  in  the  luxuriance  of  summer  growth. 
These  cover  a  hidden  pool,  which  defies  all  etibrts  to  enter 
its  retreat,  but,  under  a  pit  half  filled  by  heaps  of  old  grey 
stones,  you  can  just  hear  the  smothered  murmuring  of  pent- 
up  secret  waters,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  embankment, 
beneath  a  mass  of  fig-trees,  reeds,  and  strongest  creepers, 
the  water  issues  free  into  the  day,  and  filling  up  to  the  brim 
the  circular  basin  a  hundred  feet  wide.  Here  the  new-born 
Jordan  turns  and  bubbles,  and  seems  to  breathe  for  a  while 
in  the  light,  and  then  it  dashes  off  at  once  a  river,  with  a 
noisy  burst,  but  soon  hiding  its  foam  and  waves  in  another 
thicket,  and  there  its  loud  rushing  is  shrouded  in  darkness 
as  it  hurries  away  to  the  mysterious  plain. 
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In  mncli  less  time  than  is  required  to  read  these  line 
Rob  Roy  was  dismounted  and  was  floating  on  this 
while  the  muleteers  stood  round  to  see,  for  after  their  ] 
experience  of  the  boat  on  the  Abana,  the  Pharpar,  the 
of  Damascus,  and  the  swift  Hasbany,  they  thought  thf 
canoe  could  do  anything  she  tried. 

As  before,  so  now,  they  told  me  this  pool  also  was  be 
less,  and,  to  be  prepared  for  the  strange  current  gn 
from  below  and  circhng  about  in  all  ways  right  and  lef 
uncertain  eddies,  I  sat  upon  the  deck  with  my  legs  i 
water  and  a  pole  in  my  hands. 

Behold  the  abyss  of  the  Dan  source  of  Jordan,  it  if 
five  feet  deep  !  After  a  full  examination  of  it  all,  the 
was  carried  to  our  tents,  which  were  pitched  insid 
enclosure,  and  almost  hidden  by  the  rich  foliage  c 
inner  stream.  This  last  has  been  led  to  the  sontl: 
corner  of  the  mound,  and  then  through  that  (broken 
for  the  purpose)  it  rushes  out  to  turn  a  mill,  which  n 
among  the  brambles,  and  seems  half  ashamed  to  dri 
trade  just  under  the  old  altar  of  the  golden  calf.*  A  sp] 
terebinth  and  a  not  less  splendid  oak  droop  over  this 
stream,  and  the  soft  breeze  of  a  dank  evening  wave 
countless  old  rags  hung  upon  the  branches  in  hono 
some  long  dead  worthy  of  the  Mahommedan  sect. 

A  crowd  of  men  came  next  day  as  a  deputation  oi 
mutter  of  the  ass- driver's  broken  head.     These  plead 
our  pardon.     His  bloody  cheeks  and  gashed  forehead 
grim  justice.     After  long  parleying  to  establish  the  eno 

*  That  all  the  water  in  both  the  confluent  streams  comes  evi 
from  the  ftame  source  within  the  enclosure  is,  I  think,  quite  d 
examination.  What  is  hid  from  the  eye  is  plain  enough  to  the 
the  pile  of  stones.  These  should  be  taken  out  by  the  Palestine  Ej 
ti«>n  Fund.  Something  worth  finding  is  likely  to  be  there.  Jos 
when  describing  how  stones  were  heaped  upon  a  dead  body  ; 
battle,  plainly  indicates  that  the  body  was  in  a  hollow,  and  so  th 
would  only  fill  up  this  to  the  level  of  the  ground  about  it,  which 
therefore  be  unnoticed  in  a  few  hundred  years. 
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of  their  offence,  I  gave  an  Englishman's  mercifal  sentcncei 
and  restored  the  dagger  we  had  captured  in  the  fight.  Then 
all  of  them  went  oflf  well  pleased  and — quite  ready  to  do  the 
same  deed  again  !  Not  long  ago  it  was  a  matter  of  risk  to 
camp  long  in  such  a  place  as  this,  even  with  guards.  But 
here  we  settled  to  stay  and  without  any  escort,  and  I  roamed 
the  savage  country  round  without  any  attendant  whatever. 
No  bravery  is  needed  for  this,  hut  only  quiet  attention  to  a 
few  gimple  rules.* 

*  One  of  these  nile«  wa«  uot  to  heed  owe  man  at  all,  but  if  two  were 

in  iiight  and  they  seenieil  to  be  in  concert,  then  to  go  straight  up  to 

one  of  them  when  the  other  wa«  sure  to  come  too.     I  had  my  pistol 

then.  DDt  a  revolver,  but  a  far  more  u.seful  weajwn,  with  only  one 

btnvl.  and  a  bayonet  which  jumps  out  when  you  touch  a  spring.     Thia 

I  have  Carrie*]  on  tsuch  occasions  for  twenty  years,  and  find  that,  when 

people  come   near  in   out-of-the-way  places,   and  some   of   them  are 

cvrioits,  an  admirable  efl'ect  is  produced  by  asking  them  to  *'look" 

while  the  l>ayouet  leaps  out.     Aralw  of  this  prowling  sort  all  know  the 

rt?TuIver  well,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  exhibiting  it  to  them  ;  besides, 

they  would  ask  to  handle  it  t<X).     But  the  other  pistol  Is  a  novelty, 

aoil  one  can  offer  to  show  it  as  such.     The  moment  the  bayonet  darts 

out.  there  is  sure  to  be  8uq>ri»e,  or  even  a  start,  and  while  its  unex- 

jiected  i>ower  can  be  exhibited  (and  with  the  bayonet  thus  fixed,  you 

uv  a  mau*h  f«)r  any  man  quite  close),  the  show  Lis  the  air  of  a  gratu- 

i^.•u:»  favour,  not  a  warlike  challenge,  though  virtually  it  is  a  vivid 

>«yniptom  that  one  iwrty  at  least  is  ready  for  action. 

With  more  than  two  men,  a  single  traveller  does  wisely  to  rely  on 
ni'tral  means  alone.  If  actually  attacked  by  three  armed  Arabs,  his 
ch.\uce  would  be  small  indeed,  and  supjHjsing  that  he  was  justifie<l  in 
killing  two,  and  able  and  willing  to  do  it,  the  vengeance  of  their  more 
distant  comrades  would  be  certain  :  for  with  the  whole  tribe  it  would 
l)ei^>me  a  religious  duty  to  wipe  out  blood  by  blood.  Besides  this,  it  is 
t4>  l>e  remembered  that,  while  one  man  or  two  might  attack  to  rob  and 
plunder,  the  united  advance  of  more  than  this  would  usually  be  made 
i^ith  the  intent,  not  to  murder  or  to  rob,  but  to  capture  and  get  a 
ransom.  The  first  kind  of  attack  is  mere  footj^ds'  war  ;  it  is  right  t<i 
resirtt,  even  according  to  the  laws  of  the  wildest  horde  ;  but  for  the 
second — the  endeavour  to  catch  a  Eun>pean,  who  has  not  taken  proper 
escort — there  is  more  than  a  shadow  of  reason  in  favour  of  the  aggres- 
»>rs,  and  one  cmnot  forget  that,  about  Loch  Lomond,  other  tribes 
tliau  these  have  drai^n  their  broadswords  for  black-mail. 


^     m^       ^       m    m    mt 
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We  ire  now  at  the  sei.*ond  source  of  Jordan,  and  the 
^tr^iiii  that  gushes  forth  here  from  Tell  el  Eady  is  named 
the  LetM:in.  Oi  the  three  several  fountains  which  form  that 
wouierfiil  river.  the  Ha<banv  mav  be  considered  as  the  Arab 
source,  the  spring  at  Dan  as  the  Canaanitish  source,  and  the 
fount Ain  at  Banias  as  the  Roman  source. 

Josephus  speaks  of  Dan  as  at  the  '*  fountains  of  the  lesser 
JorJ.ui,"*  and  an  imaginary  derivation  was  early  given  t 
antl  \o\i)i  maintained  for  the  verv  name  of  **  Jordan/'  as  com- 
pounded  of  "Cxhor"'  and  ••Dan."'  But  the  name  of  Jordan 
i'cours  in  the  time  of  Abniham,  iiwe  centuries  before  the  title 
Dan  was  givi-n  to  the  town  of  Laish. 

The  Jordan  is  never  called  in  Scripture  "  the  river  *'  or 
•*  brook/'  iT  by  any  other  name  than  its  own ;  and  it  may 
be  Lv::<idtred  as  proved  by  Robinson  and  Stanley  that  the 
word  *•  Jordan  "  is  oulv  the  word  larden  of  the  Hebrew, 
whioh  signifies  "the  Descender" — rightly  due  both  to  the 
fast  i!ow  und  the  enormous  fall  of  the  river,  wh  ch  also 
••  ilosociids  *  into  the  earth  lower  than  any  other  in  the 
world.*  The  Jordan  is  also  said  to  be  the  most  winding 
*^i  riwrs.  but  the  Pharpar  certainly  winds  more. 

•  ■  A -.it  J."  i  *.'':>k  V.  vh.  iii.  m^c.  i. ;  and  lHK>k  viii.  ch-  Wii.  sec.  iv. 

+  V.\  K  u  in  Jtr  tiu-  >  tiint^  ,K«>Vnnsoii.  \\A.  iii  p.  352);  and  in  the  Tahnnd. 
TLo  II  .Liit  ■  t  tilt'  llliine  i*  m>ni  /v/Jm/i,  "to  nin." 

*  Svinl'.  y  •si\>  tL.it  •■nly  the  Saci-anionto  has  so  great  a  fall  as  JonUn 
h.v>  fi'in  tlie  Like  K'i  CJalilee  to  the  Doail  Sea  ;'S.  and  P./ p.  2S4). 
The  j-h\>ii  .d  iV.iture>  i»t  the  river  in  general  will  be  alluded  to  in  a 
suiiiUMiy  farther  on.     Captiiiu  Xowbold's  account  differs  in  some  j>arti- 
culirs  tr  'Ui  th..»!*e  in  mv  uotfes.     He  siivs  the  mound  at  Dan  is  aK^ut 
:>"»0  paths'  in  cirvniniieivni.-e.  and  thzit  the  volume  of  water  is  at  least 
as  much  ii>  from  the  Baubs  foiuitain.     He  cites  an  Arab  authority  for 
the  ujriKil  err.»ue«.nis  supjK»sitii>n  that  the  imited  stream  enters  the  lake 
*•  nearer  its  f.i!*tern  thm  its  western  angle."     He  efiys  Abulfeda  calleii 
the  Jurd.m  "El  I'nlun."     ('Journal  of  Asiatic  Society,'  vol.  ji\\.  pp. 
rj.  l:>.^     He  eon^ders  it  highly  probable  that  Banias  was  Baal  Gad 
;p.  27..     He  never  mentions  the  papyrus,  though  a  list  is  given  of  the 
piautrii  alnMit  Jurdan.     His  juper  is,  however,  the  mo6t  full  description 
of  Jordan's  8(jurces  hitherto  published. 
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After  examining  the  runlet  of  surface-water  which  bears  a 
iDQcMy  tribute  into  the  clear  pool  of  the  source  at  Dan,  and 
bting  satisfied  that  this  is  only  the  drainage  of  the  morass 
behind,  and  is  dried  up  entirely  in  summer,  I  rode  to  the  old 
Ha^bany  again,  which  had  cut  its  channel  so  deep  as  to  have 
eluded  our  sight  towards  the  end  of  the  day's  journey.     This 
ride  was  very  difficult,  when  so  much  rain  had  lately  drenched 
the  teeming  morass.     For  an  hour,  Latoof  and  myself  were 
struggling  through  watercourses  and  thick  bushes.     In  two 
of  the  four  larger  streams,  the  current  almost  carried  us 
awav.     Arrived  at  the  river,  we  followed  it  for  a  mile  down 
to  the  bridge  of  El  Ghujar,*  which  with  three  crooked  old 
arches,  all  of  unequal  spans,  crosses  the  Hasbany  as  it  roars 
in  a  wild  glen.     The  bridge  itself  is,  of  course,  more  easy  to 
reach,  even  on  a  dark  winter's  eve,  as  being  in  some  sort 
upon  a  thoroughfare ;  but  we  then  turned,  where  no  path 
leads,  along  the  Hasbany  to  its  latest  traverse  of  the  high 
pUteau  before  the  current  rolls  over  headlong  into  the  Hooleh 
marsh. 

Latoof  was  thoroughly  well  versed  in  the  intricate  water- 
Brays  of  this  wold ;  and  unless  he  had  been  so,  it  would 
rertainh*  have  been  dangerous  to  make  such  a  circuit,  with 
light  approaching,  and  when  every  streamlet  was  swollen  into 
\  red  and  angry  torrent,  and  several  times  so  deep  as  to 
;anse  us  to  hark  back  and  try  to  ford  elsewhere. 

But  for  this  toil  there  came  reward  in  finding,  for  at 
east  a  mile,  huge  blocks  of  stones  laid  out  in  circles  and 
squares,  far  too  many  and  too  big,  and  in  a  place  too  wet,  to 
i)e  old  Arab  camps,  but  plainly,  in  my  opinion,  the  relics  of 


•  Finn  Niys  (*  Byeways  in  Palestine,'  p.  370)  that  bis  guide  called  the 
iver  itfflf  El  Ghujar.  Porter  d<»e9  not  »eeni  to  mention  this  bridge  as 
El  Ghujar.  Wilson  saw  the  water  running  through  only  the  werttem  arch, 
>ut  it  filled  all  three  channels  during  my  vifit.  The  bridge  is  sixty-five 
aces  long,  and  f(»ur  jwices  broad  ;  two  f»f  the  arches  are  slightly  pointed, 
:he  third  being  round.  A  rough  sketch  of  the  bridge  I  have  inserted  in 
^p  V.     The  Luiaany  enters  near  thii*  as  a  tributary. 
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a  very  ancient  city.  These  stones  extend  quite  up  to  the 
river's  bank,  which  hero  is  very  steep,  and  their  weather- 
worn aspect,  their  enormous  size  and  vast  numbers,  their 
strange  af^gregations,  wherein  form  and  method  were  clearly 
visible,  though  amid  such  confusion  and  wreck,  impressed 
mo  very  strongly  with  the  conviction  that  this  might  be  the 
site  of  ancient  Hazor.  Other  travellers  have  been  here,  and 
usually  not  in  winter.  In  drier  seasons  they  could,  there- 
fore, move  more  easily  amid  these  stone  blocks  by  riding 
on  harder  ground  ;  but  their  bare  desolation  in  Januar}*"  was 
better  than  the  high  rank  undergrowth  of  summer  for  explor- 
ing, and  it  also  enforced  our  attention  by  showing  great  num- 
bers of  those  stones  at  once,  and  giving  to  the  whole  scene  a 
wide  significance.  Careful  examination  of  some  of  the  stones 
showed  that  a  proportion,  at  least,  of  them  had  been  hewn. 
I  looked  for  inscriptions  in  vain,  but  the  writing  of  old  time 
was  there  without  letters ;  and  I  would  earnestly  suggest 
that  this  district  should  be  fur  more  diligently  scrutinised 
than  it  appears  to  have  been  from  what  is  told  about  it  in 
travellers'  books. 

Subsequent  examination  of  the  texts  in  Scripture  and  the 
Maccabees  and  the  notices  by  ancient  and  modern  authorities 
upon  the  site  of  Hazor  have  convinced  me  that  De  Saulcy  is 
right  in  his  supposition  that  Hazor  was  here.* 

Three  venomous  snakes  from  under  the  stones  attacked 
De  Saulcy's  party.  This,  and  the  utter  devastation  of  the 
scene,  may  well  remind  us  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
(chapter  xlix.) — **  And  Hazor  shall  be  a  dwelling  for  dragons, 
and  a  desolation  for  ever:  there  shall  no  man  abide  ther^ 
nor  any  son  of  man  dwell  in  it." 

*  In  hi.H  '  Journey  round  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the  Bible  I.^an<.ls*  (1854,) 
he  described  a  visit  to  thi.s  plaot*,  an<l  liow  he  found  the  ruins  <>f  a  Tast 
building  like  to  the  Temple  in  Gerizini  in  plan.  His  iuvestigation  seems 
to  have  extende<l  chiefly  along  the  w^uthem  ledge,  but  much  farther 
north  I  found  the  ruins  <piite  a«  thickly  strewn.  Thom!»on  and  others 
consider  that  the  site  was  at  Neby  Yusbi,  south-west  of  this. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Banian  —  C^eaarea  Philippi  —  Cavern  —  Joseplius  —  Three  Streams  of 
Jordan — Phiale — Our  Saviours  Visit — The  Great  Quei*tion  — Pet«r 
— ^Crusaders*  Keep — View  from  Subeibeh — Anxious — Munsoura  — 
ParlLunent  —  Catechism  —  Costumes  —  Nose- Kings  —  Waterways  — 
Bright  Eyes — Enter  Arabs. 

riTHE  Rob  Roy  had  now  floated  on  two  of  the  great  sources 
i  of  Jordan  ;  but  another  and  the  most  interesting  had  yet 
to  be  seen.*  This  is  at  Banias,  about  an  hour's  pleasant 
ride  from  Tell  el  Kady  eastwards  through  a  well-wooded 
district  and  over  springy  turf.  Here  we  are  just  within  the 
bounds  of  tlio  land  of  Israel,  reaching  **  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba ; "  and  here  at  once  we  come  upon  a  hallowed  spot, 
for  Jesus  Himself  had  tarried  in  the  place,  had  wrought 
there  miracles  of  mercy,  had  spoken  deep  loving  words  of 
wisdom,  and  had  manifested  forth  His  heavenly  gloiy  after 
a  manner  never  seen  elsewhere. 
For  at  this  little  village  of  Banias  was  once  the  town  of 


•  A  fourth,  but  minor,  tributary  to  the  Jordan,  not  mentioned  by 
the  ancients,  is  found  in  the  8i)rings  of  Esh  Shir,  2^  miles  east  by  north 
of  Phiale  Lake.  They  fonn  a  rivulet  a  yard  broad,  and  a  foot  deep, 
wliich  runs  by  the  nortli  side  of  the  lake,  between  it  and  Majdol,  in- 
creaswl  by  several  springs  in  its  course  down  tlie  deep  defile  of  Warly 
esh  Shir,  and,  passing  close  to  the  south  of  Rauias,  by  Wady  el  Kid, 
jouis  the  Banias  River  in  the  basin  of  Hooleh.  Captain  Newbold  -saw 
it  in  the  month  of  May,  when  no  rain  had  fallen  for  many  days  ;  it  was 
then  six  yanls  wide,  and  two  feet  deep,  clear  and  rapid."  The  Arabs 
a8sure4i  him  it  never  dries  \ip  ('Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,'  1S56, 
Tol.  xvi.  pp.  15,  16.) 
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Ca(?sarca  Philippi.  Like  some  other  old  places,  it  had  Eeveral 
diHercnt  names.  According  to  Robinson  and  Rabbi  Schwartz, 
the  place  was  that  called  Baal  Gad  in  the  Bible. ^  Then  the 
Greeks  named  it  Paneas,  and  the  Romans  Caesarea,  while  the 
Arabs,  who  have  no  letter  ;*,  now  call  it  Banias  (as  *•  Pasha" 
becomes  *'Basha*').  A  long  time  might  well  be  spent  in 
examining  the  curious  relics  here,  and  to  describe  them  fully 
would  occupy  some  pages ;  but  this  has  been  well  done  by 
Porter  with  his  usual  clear  succinctness,  and  our  business 
now  is  only  with  what  concerns  the  source  of  Jordan  here. 

In  riding  up  a  gentle  rise  from  the  morass,  we  soon  meet 
the  new  river  tumbling  its  young  waters  among  beautiful 
old  ruins,  bridges,  walls,  and  fallen  pillars,  the  broken  relics 
of  grandeur  and  elegance,  mingled  with  trees  and  exuberant 
undergrowth.  The  hum  of  runlets  underground  and  the 
louder  dashing  of  cascades  above  give  animation  to  what 
else  would  be  desolate.     The  head  of  all  is  in  front  of  a 

*  Schwjirtz  says  (p.  61)  :  "It  was  there  that  the  image  of  the  cock* 
idol  \va8  woryhip|K.'(l  by  the  (-'utlieaus,  ill  the  town  of  Tamegoln,  conse- 
crated to  the  go<l  Nerval  ^"2  Kings  xvii.  30\  .  .  .  The  more  recent 
name  of  the  time  of  the  Cnisaclers  of  *  Belias '  for  *  Banias  *  is  founded 
upon  the  original  ajif>ollation  of  the  same  Baal-gad  (Joshua  xi.  17).'* 

Again  (p.  SO)  :  "  It  was  there  that  the  idol  Baal-gad,  already  existing 
in  the  time  of  Joshua,  was  worshipped  as  lat*!  as  the  days  of  Isaiah  (ch. 
V.  11),  'who  set  a  tiiMe  ft>r  the  GmV  (English  version,  *for  that  troup/ 
which,  however,  hardly  means  anything  ;  whereas  it  is  highly  significant 
when  taken  as  the  name  of  a  heathen  divinity)." 

Stanley  places  Baal  Gad  at  Baidbek.  Thomson  seems  to  think  that 
Rehob  was  at  Banias  (*  Land  and  the  Book,'  i.  p.  392).  Schwartz  tells 
U8  (p.  202)  that,  "  About  three  mill  north  of  Banias,  there  is  a  mounts 
on  which  there  is  an  old  building  haWng  several  cupolas.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  the  *  covenant  between  the  pieces '  with  Abraham  (Gen. 
XV.  9)  was  made  on  this  sjnit  ;  the  Arabs  call  it  Meshhad  al  Tir,  t.e.  the 
covenant  or  testimony  of  the  bird  ^turtle-dove  ?),  in  reference  to  the 
'bird'  referred  to,  ibid.  v.  10." 

Banias  had  one  more  name  given  to  it  according  to  Josephus  ('Ant 
J.'  l>ook  XX.  ch.  ix.  sec.  iv.)  :  "  .  .  .  King  Agrippa  built  Ca»area 
Philippi  larger  tlian  it  was  before,  and  in  honour  of  Nero  naznfed  it 
Neronias." 
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flteep-faced  cliff  about  eighty  feet  high,  of  white  and  pink 
stone,  mnch  scathed  by  weather  and  cnt  about  by  man. 
Niches  aloft,  but  empty,  tell  plainly  of  great  statues  and 
idols.  Numerous  inscriptions  upon  the  cliff  speak  even 
now  of  Pan,  though  with  a  mutilated  story.  Above  them 
is  a  irWy,  dedicated  to  Ki  Khiidr,  the  Moslem  St.  George  ; 
and  thus  we  have  grouped  round  this  grotto  the  emblems 
that  show  it  was  sacred  to  the  Baalite,  the  Jew,  the  Greek, 
the  Roman,  the  Christian,  and  the  Moslem,  each  in  turn. 
A  lofty  and  wide  cavern  opens  deep  in  the  rock,  and  just  in 
front  of  this,  outside,  but  apparently  from  at  least  the  level 
of  the  cavern's  present  floor,  a  copious  flood  of  sparkling 
water  wells  up  and  forward  through  rough  shingle,  and  in  a 
few  yards  it  hides  its  noisy  dashings  in  a  dense  jungle.^ 
Josephus  thus  writes  of  this  rock  and  cavern  : — **  So  Cresar 

•  Wilson  mentions  the  stream  that  flows  above  ground  to  swell  that 

from  the  cave  as  formed  from  spriugd  in  a  shallow  valley,  near  Jebata 

Khu»iH»h,  while  on  the  other  side  of  a  ridge  there  the  springs  flow  to 

the  Yarmuk.     Newbold  estimates  the  width  of  the  front  of  shingle  ad 

150  yarda,  but  it  api)eared  to  me  much  less.     The  position  of  the  foim- 

tain,  as  given  by  Wilson,  is  lat.  33'  14'  45"  N".,  and  long.  35'  38'  57 "  E. 

He  says  that  in  the  cavern  there  is  a  large  accumulation  of  rubbifih, 

and  some  little  moisture,  and  that  the  spring  appeiirs  to  have  issued 

directly  from  it  at  one  time,  and  there  was  probably  a  large  pool,  over 

which  may  have  been  erected  a  temple,  similar  to  that  at  Ain  Fijeh, 

though  on  a  more  extensive  scale.     The  fountain  issues  fnmi  the  lime- 

«toDe,  judt  at  its  junction  with  the  trap  formation.     In  front  of  the 

n-ely  the  limestone  has  a  dip  of  15',  and  strike  of  '250".     The  stream 

bridged  in  W.  21aareh,  joining  the  fountain  stream,  had  (in  January) 

aUmt  one-fourth  of  the  volume  of  the  latter  stream  ;  the  W.  Khoshabd 

has  about  one-twentieth  of  that  volume,  and  joins  it  a  little  higher  up. 

The  i^tream  of  Bunias  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  very  slightly 

l^inted,     Schwartz  tells  us  (j).  203,  note)  :  "  In  '  Beroshoth  Rabba,'  ch. 

niii.,  it  ia  siiid  *  Three  springs  of  Palestine  and  its  vicinity  remained 

not  closed  up  after  the  flootl  (Gen.  viiL  2),  the  springs   at  Tiberi;u», 

Abilene,  and  the  one  of  the  Jordan  issuing  from  the  caveat  Paneas.*" 

The  Talmud   says  the  same  (Neubauer,  34,  37.).     Pliny  8i>eaks  only 

of  the  fountain  here  as  the  source  of  Jordan  (*  Nat.  Hist'  xv.).     Some 

eicelleut  sketches  of  Banias  are  given  in  "Those  Holy  Fields  "  by  Rev. 

S.  Manning,  D.D.,  (Religious  Tract  Society,  1S74). 
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.-   •  'iiiir-.  "^bifh  w;is  no  small  cno.  npon  Herod; 

.  .    lr:ici:'  a  :iiia  i  tali  lie.  aLil   cuntaiiied  I'latha 

_     /iLrur!.  :ii:d  tLc  c^-'Ui.try round  about 

lu  .■■L"L:ic:cil  L'.tMtr  to  the  sea.  and  was  rotiirned 
•  ..ai  .1  '^'-■?:  l-c;ii.i::iul  tumple,  oi  the  wLitist 

.    i-  r-is  ?  L'l  L;i::i"y  lAur  the  place  ealk-d  Panium. 

.•  :::•.  ^ivo  iu  a  Ln'iiiitaiu,  uudt-r  ^Tliicil  there  is 
■  u  •.::l-  cartli.  ai.d  the  cavern  is  al-rupt  and 
.:.n.  i2ii  mil  oi  a  ?till  -water;  over  it  Langs  a 
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^^  .  .   :  .  «■  -i  uLikr  tile  cavtiiis  aris^e  the  springs  of  the 

,    .     .      rlt'ivd  aiU'rned  this  place,  ^vhich  was  already 

..    ■.    ..  A.i":c  i.':'.c.  s:ill  further  bv  the  erection  of  thi> 

■. ..  ...  *^    '■'  \\.i'i  dvdicatcd  to  C:l'^ar."     (*  J.W.'  hook  XV. 

11   UK-ii'cr  r\LSs;ii:e  f  J.  W.'  book  i.  chap.  xxi.  sec.  iii.) 

||g^u.H  \:uui«  his  account  oi  the  cavern  and  source,  bnt 

I^^IHibiU:!:^  the  two  versions,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 

^M  did  .ilwHvs   in   eld  times,  as  now,  issue   from   the 

Xou^Nido  ihe  cave,  and  not  from  within.      The  cavern 

Vlllv  dry  when  I  visited  it. 

w  yliMx  s.'f  this  place  given  above  is  merely  a  rouj^h  map 
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of  the  land  and  water  in  front  of  the  cave.  A  photograph  of 
part  of  the  springs  is  published  by  the  Palestine  Exploration 
Fond,  and  several  views  about  Banias.  This  is  the  **  greater 
soarce  ''  of  Jordan,  that  longest  recognised  as  a  beginning 
of  the  river,  but  it  is  not  easy  either  to  tell  how  much  water 
comes  from  any  one  of  the  three  sources  separately  or  to 
compare  their  relative  quantities  when  you  are  looking  at 
one  only,  and  the  other  two,  being  distant,  can  only  be 
reviewed  by  memory. 

On  the  whole,  and  after  a  careful  examination  of  them  all, 
and  a  further  inspection  (to  be  described  later)  of  the  Banias 
and  the  Hasbany  at  their  point  of  junction,  I  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Hasbany  source  is  less  than  that  at 
Banias,  though  the  former  river  is  the  larger  where  the  two 
unite,  and  that  the  source  at  Dan  is  larger  than  that  at 
Banias,  though  the  Dan  waters  disperse  afterwards,  and  fail 
to  reach  the  others  in  any  one  particular  channel. 

Joscphus  mentions  *  that  Philip  the  Tetrarch  discovered 
a  still  higher  source  of  Jordan  than  Pan's  Cave,  in  the  little 
cup-like  lake  of  Phiale,  four  hours  distant  from  Banias.  To 
test  the  matter,  he  put  chaff  into  this  pool,  and  it  came  out 
at  the  rock  of  Banias  after  passing  underground.  This  is 
frequently  referred  to  in  travellers'  books.  From  Irby  and 
Mangle's  account  (p.  288),  it  seems  to  have  been  considered 
by  them,  and  Kobinson  agrees  (vol.  iii.  p.  350),  as  well  as 
Stanley  (*  S.  and  P.'  894),  that  this  discovery  of  Philip  was 
barren.  One  reason  for  this  conclusion  is  that  the  water 
could  not  pass  underground  from  Phiale  to  Banias  because 
it  would  have  to  go  beneath  a  certain  streamlet  described  as 
lower  than  the  level  of  Phiale.  Wilson  says  the  lake  (Phiale) 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  cup-shaped  basin,  and  has  no  outlet, 
though  there  is  no  stream  running  directly  into  it ;  the  lake 
appears  to  receive  a  great  portion  of  the  surface  drainage 
of  the  plain  or  sloping  ground  on  the  north-east.     Captain 
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Newbold,*  who  also  examined  the  Birket  er  Ram  (Phiale) 
with  care,  says  that  the  lake  is  SOCK)  paces  in  circamference, 
the  taste  of  the  water  **  a  little  brackish  and  flat,"  the 
temperature  75^  Fahr.,  (air  78^  in  shade).  The  temperature 
of  the  Banias  spring  at  the  same  time  was  58^.  The  lake 
abounds  with  leeches  and  frogs.  Then  he  says  :  ''  I  re- 
peated the  experiment  of  Philip  the  Tetrarch ;  but  the  straw 
thrown  in  remained  motionless  on  the  surface.  The  loss  by 
evaporation  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
lake's  never  overflowing."  A  water- mark  showed  the  lake 
had  been  six  inches  higher  in  winter. 

Though  Major  Wilson  sought  for  subterranean  passages 
leading  from  the  fountains  of  Banias,  none  could  be  found. 
The  impure  water  of  Phiale  is  very  difl^erent  from  the  sweet 
water  of  the  fountain.  The  deep  ravine  of  Wady  em  Keib 
lies  between  Phiale  and  the  fountain.  The  cleft  of  W. 
Khoshabe  cuts  off  communication  between  the  fountain  and 
the  pool  near  Sheba,  which  some  supposed  was  a  source 
of  the  river ;  the  rapid  dip  of  the  strata  westerly  would 
not  allow  the  water  to  run  to  the  fountain.  The  sheikh  at 
Banias  said  straw^  had  been  put  in  at  Sheba  and  appeared 
at  the  Banias  fountain.  This  was  most  likely  a  fabrication, 
built  upon  accounts  of  the  other  experiment  already  noticed. 
The  amount  of  water  from  the  fountain  was  doubled  after 
rain.  It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  quite  settled  that 
the  fountain  of  Banias  is  the  first  real  source  of  Jordan  in 
that  direction. 

A  little  stone  shanty  beside  the  great  rock  ser\'ed  me  as  a 
shelter  from  a  shower  of  rain,  as  I  came  here  alone,  and  put 
my  horse  into  Pan's  Cavern,  while  I  heaped  wood  on  the 
still  warm  embers  of  the  deserted  fire,  and  made  mvself  at 
home.     This  house  of  a  trustful  shepherd  had  no  door.     He 

•  'Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Sociyty,"  vol.  xvi.  (13,")6).  p.  8.  The  small 
lake  Bouth  of  Bania»,  and  shown  in  my  picture  {p*>8t^  p.  207),  u  also 
called  Birket  er  Ram.  Thomson,  in  'The  Laud  and  the  Book,' gives 
woodcuts  i-epreaentiug  the  Banlis  nxrk  and  the  Phiale  pool. 
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had  left  everj'thiDg  quite  open  inside,  so  I  was  very  soon 
comfortable,  and  greeted  the  venerable  proprietor  when  he 
returned,  telling  him  the  one  cardinal  fact  that  I  was  an 
Englishman. 

Giesarea  Philippi  would  have  been  interesting  enough  to 
see  with  what  has  been  told  already  as  its  features — the 
gran4  mountain  views  around  it ;  the  worships  of  Pagan, 
Turk,  and  Jew,  each  with  their  symbols;  the  Crusaders' 
ruined  keep,  and  the  fights  of  the  Cross  ;  and,  oldest  of  all, 
yet  ever  fresh,  the  source  of  Jordan. 

But  a  higher  holiness  was  printed  on  this  rock  when  the 
foot  of  Christ  came  here,  seeking  for  **  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel,*'  even  on  the  outskirts  of  the  laud  where 
they  wandered.*  He  had  healed  the  blind  man  of  Bethsaida, 
(Mark  viii.  22.)  If  this  was  the  eastern  town  of  that  name, 
our  Lord  next  went  by  the  waters  of  Merom  until  He  **  came 
into  the  coasts  of  Ciesarea  Philippi."  t  Then  was  that 
searching  question  put,  and  that  solemn  pledge  was  given, 
which  is  recorded  in  these  verses : — 

**  He  asked  His  disciples,  saying,  Whom  do  men  say  that 
I  the  Son  of  man  am  ? 

*'  And  they  said.  Some  say  that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist : 
some,  Elias ;  and  others,  Jeremias,  or  one  of  the  prophets. 

**  He  saith  unto  them.  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ? 

"And  Simon  Peter  answered  and  said,  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God. 

"And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Blessed  art 

•  The  wely  niArked  in  Mai)  ^'-  ^^  Neby  Soid  Yuda — the  "tomb  oi 
the  Lord  Jiidah  " — may  be  (Thomson  thinks — i.  384)  what  w  alhuled 
to  in  Joshua  xijL  34,  when  he  descrilxfs  tlie  l>ordcr8  of  Naphtali  lu* 
reacliing  "  to  Judah  upon  Jordan  t<3ward  the  flunrisint^."  So  *'He  is 
gone  to  Kisrin  "  {i.  c.  Cwsjirea)  to  express  the  farthest  limit — Xeubauer, 
238.  Thomson  describes  the  vast  nimilxjr  of  scorpion«  found  here  in 
"uminer.  The"  inhabitants,  to  avoid  these,  build  little  booths  on  long 
iKilex  to  dwell  in. 

+  ^Litt.  xvi.  13.  The  word  "coa:«ta"  is  expressive  as  describing 
"the  towns  "  (Mark  viii.  27)  on  the  edge  of  the  wide  watery  plain. 
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re  :ic  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
::  ^I^:  l-ini  on  earth  shall  be 

:  r"5^cr  :i::a  shalt  loose  on  earth 
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to  usic'r.  ihezn,  that  the  Son  of  man 
.r?,  sLLi  1-c  rejected  of  the  elders,  and 
;xLi  sorlbcs,  ai^d  l*e  killed,  and  after 
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'•T-i'  V^..:.  Hi  Lai  tTimei  ar-out  and  looked  on  His 
.I:?c::  les.  Ht  rt':-kti  Peur.  saving.  Get  thee  behind  me, 
>j.\:^:  :z  iLc-  sjvonres:  lo:  the  things  that  be  of  God, 
i-:  :ir  tL^j*  iLi:  le  oiizieii."* 

Wii-.r-.  :L:>  s:e-c  tx-k  place  cannot  be  ascertained  now. 
M-ii  v:.:.  *JT  s^iivs  it  was  "ly  the  way,**  but  a  fond  fancy 
%\\  ui  I  nx  it   irAinaticaHv  r.nder  the  rock  at  Banias. 

Ylvz  ••  aftvf  >:x  days"  our  Saviour  took  His  three  apostles 
*•  iLtJ  a  LicL  niouutain  "  to  be  transfigured,  and  to  speak 
with  ihe  rrvp'titt  and  the  great  lawgiver.  He  had  called 
Himseii  iLe  ••  S'-n  of  Man  *  to  the  apostles;  now  He  was 
proclaiuit'i  as   "My  beloved  Son**   by  the  very  voice   of 

*  yUrk  viii.  31.  33. 

*  T— '  «'iteu  tbv  littt-r  T'lirt  ••£  this  conversation  is  omitteil  when  the 
fir«t  i^  «'iven.  At  thf  Mine  iJace  and  time,  when  Peter  wad  cilled  a 
".-t«..ue."  he  wa-i  called  ".Sitan."  We  ^hould  be  ct^ntent  to  be  built  in 
with  Pet<.'r  ju-it  fr<.  hjuiz  a»  Peter  is  a  "living  stone"  on  Christ,  the 
*•  K"ck  <  f  .:jrv>."  Let  tho.-e  wh<^  .i«>embie  under  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's, 
en'.ircl*rd  by  the  jTomine  jriven  to  the  ajHtsiitle,  written  there  on  a  blue 
band  afx.ve  them,  think  well  whether  the  ** lively  stones "  of  Christ's 
Church  .ire  new  d'n.trine.'*  invented  by  man,  or  new  men  converted  to 
Chri.t. 
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Jehovah.  All  this  took  place  near  Banias,  aud  much  better 
is  it  that  no  one  can  say  exactly  where.  The  words  and 
deeds  are  glorioas  and  thrilling,  but  they  are  meant  for  the 
whole  earth,  and  not  for  a  single  spot  to  make  its  own. 
God  seems  to  have  withheld  from  us  precise  knowledge  as 
to  the  places  of  His  most  wondrous  deeds,  that  the  lessons 
taught  by  them  might  be  for  all  people  everywhere,  and  for 
all  time — aye,  for  eternity  itself  and  every  universe.*  From 
this  farthest  point  of  His  walk  of  mercy  through  Israel,  the 
Saviour  turned  back  again  to  scenes  of  agony  and  death. 
He  had  fortified  His  faithful  ones  by  His  king-like  promise  ; 
He  had  been  fortified  Himself  by  His  Father's  voice  out 
of  the  **  bright  cloud ;  "  and  now  and  for  the  last  time  '*  He 
set  His  face  to  go  unto  Jerusalem.'' 

Near  Banias  is  the  splendid  ruin  of  the  castle  of  Subeibeh, 
which  stands  proudly  on  a  height  guarded  by  sheer  difi'  all 
round,  except  at  the  entrance  gate  ;  and  to  reach  this — the 
only  way  in — the  pilgrim  must  pass  a  long  narrow  path, 
wholly  open  to  the  view  of  a  defending  garrison,  and  com- 
pletely at  their  mercy  if  he  comes  as  an  enemy.  Murray's 
Handbook  almost  entreats  the  traveller  not  to  miss  this 
place.  His  words  are  not  too  urgent,  for  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  magnificent  relic  of  such  a  fortress  to  bo  seen. 
Heidelberg  is  not  so  large,  nor  has  it  anything  like  the  view 
we  have  before  us  here.  Towers  and  bastions  are  round 
about,  and  huge  walls  and  courtyards  fill  the  space  within. 
A  thousand  men  here,  more  or  less,  would  not  crowd  the 
visitors'  rooms,  or  weigh  upon  the  grand  old  masonry. 
Built  by  the  Herods  first,  perhaps,  or  by  Phoenician  masons, 
it  was  an  outwork  afterwards  of  the  Holv  Wars,  when 
nations  were  fired  with  frenzy  for  the  Land  of  the  Cross. 
Now  we  can  scarcely  beg  a  few  guineas  from  the  world  to 
uncover  the  buried  ruins  of  Palestine. 

•  Perh.ip8  the  spot  most  nearly  known  and  quite  undoubted  is  that 
where  the  Great  Preacher  "  sat  thus  on  the  well,"  and  preachetl  a  full 
eermon  to  the  most  empty  of  congregations,  even  to  one  fallen  woman. 
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My  rifle  was  liesidc  mc,  but  no  one  in  sight  or  hearing.  I  haS 
a  fit  of  melaucholy  meditation  here,  deploring  our  degenerate 
days  tliat  leave  such  a  noble  stronghold  in  the  hands  of  the 
feeble  Turk — his,  too,  for  the  last  seven  hundred  years. 
But  it  was  not  to  be  moody  I  climbed  up  to  Sabeibeh,  nor, 
indeed,  was  it  to  see  this  old  castle  with  its  cold  grey  stones. 
I  came  to  scan  from  hence  how  the  Rob  Roy  could  paddle 
through  the  marsh  of  Hooleh  :  to  get,  if  possible,  some  little 
inkling  of  where  the  Jordan  spreads  its  lost  waters,  and  how 
they  are  gathered  again  into  one  before  the  last  long  leap  of 
**  the  Descender." 

From  this  lonely  perch,  about  1500  feet  above  the  plain, 
the  panorama  is  buperb.  The  hills  of  Bashan  are  cleft  in 
front,  and  they  frame  the  wide-spread  picture.  To  the  left, 
and  farthest  ot!',  are  the  gleaming  waters  of  Merom.  In 
front  is  the  Galilean  chain,  and  on  the  right  is  Hermon — 

*'  like  Teiioriflfo  or  Atlas  iinremoved." 

Down  in  the  level  hollow  stretches  the  wide  morass,  of  dark 
and  even  colour,  gloomy,  but  with  pools  and  lakes  and  strips 
of  disj(»inted  water  shining  in  the  sun  like  the  last  snow- 
wreaths  of  spring  on  a  half-melted  lawn.  The  most  careful 
scrutiny  could  not  detect  any  method  or  sequence  in  these 
water-patches.  They  are  inserted  in  the  drawing  here  as 
accurately  as  I  could  make  them  out;  Thomson  gives  a 
sketch,  but  from  a  lower  point  of  view.  Viewed  as  a  mere 
landscape,  one  might  fancy,  indeed,  some  possible  channel 
between  them  ;  but  a  more  practical  connection  must  be 
discerned  before  the  canoeist  can  trust  his  boat  on  such  a 
network  of  water,  without  at  least  some  possible  route 
determined.  Often  in  Sweden  I  had  to  climb  high  hills  to 
spy  out  the  way  through  the  archipelagoes  on  the  great 
lakes,  several  of  them  eighty  miles  long.  But  the  grand 
dillercnce  there  was  that  while  the  canoe  might  be  stranded 
a  dozen  times  or  lost  altogether,  there  would  still  be  no 
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danger  to  its  crew  from  man  or  beast  such  as  must  be  ex- 
pected now. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  after  experience  in 
voyages  alone,  while  dangers  of  one  class  get  to  be  more 
despised,  and  boldness  increases  as  to  one  class  of  difficulties, 
yet  another  kind  of  possibilities  becomes  more  realised  as 
tnily  formidable  which,  at  first  starting  on  such  cruises, 
would  never  be  thought  of  at  all.  However,  after  all  the 
moralising  about  the  morass  had  been  done,  it  came  to  this 
in  the  end  :  that  there  was  very  good  reason  for  not  trying 
to  pass  through  Hooleh  marsh,  and  that  there  was  much 
better  reason  for  a  determined  effort  to  do  it  now. 

Next  day,  therefore,  with  Hany,  I  made  a  nronufiissa)ice 
from  our  head-quarters  by  the  mound  at  Dan,  that  we  might 
find  the  l»e5t  way,  or  any  way,  by  which  to  carry  the  Rob 
Rjy  into  the  soft  gi'ccn  plain.     He  was  quite  as  anxious  as 
myself  to  do  this  well,  and  up  to  a  certain  point  of  persever- 
ance a  good  Eastern  dragoman  is  as  resolute  as  any  English- 
man.    Where  the  Orientals  break  down  (as  seems  to  me)  is 
when  the  difficulty  is  an  unknown  one,  and  has  to  be  over- 
come in  a  way  entirely  new.     It  is  just  then  that  is  wanted 
the  Saxon's  positive  resolve  **  It  shall  be  done."     And  this 
was  needed  now.     To  take  a  horse  down  these  rough  rocks 
was  easy.     To  steer  a  mule,  even  a  laden  one,  among  the 
liofrs  and  gushing  streamlets,  and  through  hedges  and  rccd:^ 
and  thickets,  could  be  done  by  bearing  bumps  and  bruises 
and  duckings  in  the  mud.     But  we  had  to  find  a  way  for 
a  tender  cargo  to  be  carried  here — the  ever-precious  Rob 
Roy;  and  this,  so  strong  in  waves  and  rapids,  might  be 
smashed  by  a  single  fall  of  the  horse,  and  then  the  journey 
could  not  be  begun  again  without  long  delay,  or,  at  best, 
would  be  continued  with  the  enfeebling  sensation  of  paddling 
over  a  new  and  rapid  river  in  a  crippled  boat.     Nevertheless. 
we  found  a  way  here  even  in  this  winter  season,  and  with 
all  the  ground  flooded  by  recent  rain  ;  and  we  settled  upon 
a  house,  the  last  on  the  plain,  where  the  Rob  Roy  might 
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loilge  the  first  night,  ami  there  wo  bespoke  for  her  the  best 
ht'iho«)m  iu  a  biiti'iUocs'  byre,  the  landlord,  no  doubt,  being 
puzzltMl  Dut  of  his  wits  when  ho  waf.  gravely  told  that  next 
(lay  would  come  a  **shaktoor/*  And  come  it  did,  on  Jannaiy 
4th,  :ill  safe,  to  Mansoura,  after  far  less  straggling  than  was 
ex|tectf(l,  and  no  hurt. 

This  i>lace  is  at  a  clump  of  trees  seen  from  Tell  el  Kady. 
Two  stone  houses  are  by  a  little  mound,  and,  so  far  as  I 
could  make  out,  this  is  the  ground  of  the  Difne  Arabs, 
ovidi  ntly  connected  by  name  with  the  ancient  Daphne,* 
tho  longer  way  of  saying  Dan.  What  in  such  sparsely 
peopled  places  may  be  called  a  crowd  was  waiting  to  receive 
us,  and  indeed  they  were  a  rough-looking  set,  but  civil 
om>ugh,  and  strongly  reverencing  my  double-barrel  while 
thoy  worshipped  the  canoe. 

So  groat  was  the  pressure  about  me  that  it  was  very 
dithcult  to  take  compass-bearings  here,  but  it  was  far  more 
diilioult  to  obtain  from  the  numerous  Arabs  peering  at  us 
any  one  name  of  the  villages  in  front — the  clumps,  I  mean, 
oi  j-traw  mat  huts,  and  Arab  tents,  and  every  cross-breed 
ov'un»romise  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  orders  of 
aii'hitv'Oturo. 

Fir>t.  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  point  out  these  mere 
kr.iO  <  111  the  horizon,  so  that  any  two  men  beside  me  should 
ai:rt  o  v.ihmi  what  they  were  asked  to  look  at.  Then  their 
ai;:;i:r.i'!i:s  about  the  matter  had  to  bo  filtered  through  faith- 
ful llai:v*s  rcnderinijof  the  case.  Next  the  names  had  to  be 
marked  in  pi  !ioil  on  my  plan,  and  lastly  the  whole  list  was 
found  to  bo  wrong. 

This  was  the  usual  routine,  and  it  happened  so  many 
timo"i.  and  aftt  r  long  periods  of  rest  had  been  given  to  cool 
down  tho  cvuitlioting  geographers,  and  to  allow  some  consensiu 

•  \ii.;hi:"  P.vhno.  m.ir  AnthK^h,  ia  mentione<i  liy  Josephus,  and 
v.\  J  ^l.ux.^^^v^  iv.  o.  SohwMrtz  \p.  47^  place*  **Dafne"  at  Beiim, 
»*'.  !v.\'...h  I  v*;><*TVi'  th.li  ;iliiK»#t  every  ^Titer  of  travels  here  has  a 
\K\\  V.x.x  vi  his  v^\^n. 
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of  their  versions  to  be  precipitated  for  use,  that  I  was  driven 
to  the  reluctant  conclusion,  first,  that  the  places  had  no 
names,  and,  second,  that  none  of  the  men  knew  the  places. 
As  this  never  happened  thus  before  to  me,  and  as  it  must 
have  been  caused  by  one  or  other  of  these  reasons,  I  feel 
pretty  sure  that  the  maps  of  Hooleh  will  never  agree  if  we 
take  the  names  from  what  the  people  tell  us,  and  that  the 
time  is  come  for  some  inventive  tourist  to  christen  all  the 
localities  himself. 

After  a  stormy  session  of  this  parliament  in  the  grove  of 
Daphne,  I  peremptorily  silenced  all  the  self-elected  speakers, 
except  a  fine  clear-eyed  fellow,  who  seemed  to  be  the  least 
garrulous  and  the  most  knowing  man  among  them  ;  and 
having  overruled  in  my  favour  all  points  of  order,  I  noted 
down  this  man's  version  of  the  Hooleh  Domesday-Book  as  a 
comment  in  explanation  of  a  careful  sketch  made  previously 
from  a  point  500  feet  above  the  plain.  From  this  the  few 
names  are  given  in  Map  Y.,  and  perhaps  they  are  as  likely 
to  be  right  as  any  other  list. 

The  following  catechism  will  show  what  had  to  be 
digested  into  knowledge  fit  to  record  in  a  map,  and  in  the 
colloquy  Q,  is  the  English  enquirer,  and  A.  is  the  answering 
Arab. 

Q. — ^You  see  that  httle  gi-oup  of  huts  near  the  big  tree  ? 

A, — Yes,  where  the  water  flows  quiet;  that  is  Absees. 

Q, — ^And  the  next  huts  to  the  left  ? 

A. — Tell  el  Schady.  By  the  Prophet !  it's  a  fishing- 
station.  Great  for  fishing  is  the  Inglcez  ;  but  this  is  in  the 
reeds  ("  Rab  "). 

(Yoice  in  the  crowd  :)  **  *  Dowana  '  is  the  name." 

y. — What  name  did  you  say  last  ? 

(Voice  :)  **  Zahmouda  " — (which  voice,  after  much  wrangle, 
turns  out  to  be  not  the  same  that  spoke  first). 

y. — Which  is  Zahmouda  ? 

(Three  people  point  in  three  directions,  and  instantly  begin 

a  subsidiary  debate.) 

U 
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Q. — Look  aloDg  my  ramrod.  Now,  what's  the  name  of 
the  hamlet  it  points  to  *? 

A, — Dowaua. 

V. — AVby,  it's  wliat  you  paid  was  Absees  ! 

A. — EI  Aksees  the  Howaja  sees  to  the  right  of  Zahmouda. 

Q. — IJut  where  is  Zahmouda  ? 

(Firnt  voice,  and  a  general  chorus — the  second  voice  heing 
stifled  by  cuffs :)  "  Next  to  Tell  el  Schady." 

Then,  with  rough  eagornoss,  the  strongest  of  the  Dowana* 
faction  pushes  his  long  forefinger  forward,  pointing  straight 
enough — but  whither  ?  and  with  a  volley  of  words  ends  **  Ah 
— ah — a — a — a a — a . ' ' 

Tliis  strange  expression  had  long  before  puzzled  me  when 
first  luurd  from  a  shepherd  in  Bashan.  I  thought  the  man 
was  a  >tannuorer,  then  that  he  was  laughing  at  me,  then  that 
hi'  N\as  ora/y  himself.  But  the  simple  meaning  of  this  long 
strir.::  I'f  ••ah's."  shortened  and  quickened,  and  lowered  in 
iouv  xo  the  end,  is  merely  that  the  place  pointed  to  is  a 
•*  Ner\  i:rt:U  way  utV."  Nor  is  the  plan  a  bad  one  for  giving 
h\  wowU  a  Ion  14  porsi>oetive  distance  to  the  place  we  are 
j»oi::!ii;::  out. 

Till  u>:ival  oialiu^  Ikamadan  happened  to  fall  at  this  time, 
s.'  il.;ii  all  the  jvv^plo  wviv  idle,  joyous,  and  boisterous  in 
tlu  ■!  t'.i>liii»r..  aii»i  they  had  donned  their  gaudiest  finer}'.  A 
prvs'e»:i»r.  I'f  ol.ildreu  came  ovtr  the  marsh  with  guns  and 
t!.i:;>.  ijieen  bo.; ::!.<.  lonii  sticks,  and  music  of  tom-toms  and 
sill;: ills;.  When  thi  v  saw  the  Hob  Rov  on  horseback,  the 
ranks  burst  ir.to  di-v^rvlcr,  and  rushed  to  our  group  with  wild 
>ho.i;>.  Tlu  V  btlieved  jsaid  thev»  that  the  canoe  had  come 
t»*  I'oiu^u;  llui:  "::.^".iday  slunv.  Each  one  in  turn  came  up 
\x^  see  :v.\  v\:]\  \\c'.:i\ei,  and  the  iJder  men  to  gaze  on  my 
*\'v.-.^*a>s.  r'.:e*.r  aress  was  the  most  various  possible,  long 
s*  .1  ^V.» ::.  o^'^'.^^v.re*!  and  plain,  seanty  and  ample,  of  camel's 
\  ■;,:   ::v'.v.  I \; v.. a <.',:<,  slik  from   Ltbauon,   and   Manchester 

A'.',  ^.s    Wv'ir.e::  Lad  xhtii  laces  stained  with  bine 


* « » • » 


|M!:*':;:s.     M.^>;  v-:  the   i::en  were  tattooed,  and  some  not 
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merely  punctured,  bat  gashed  hideously  in  diagrams  on  their 
checks.  A  good  deal  of  jewellery  was  displayed.  Many 
of  the  men  wore  earrings.  Nose-rings  were  the  fashion 
among  the  young.  Heavy  dirty  coins  (kesh)  chained 
together  hnng  from  their  hair  and  rattled  ou  their  cheeks. 


One  had  this  chain  of  money  linked  at  one  end  to  his  car, 
and  at  the  other  to  his  nose. 

The  moment  I  tried  to  sketch  any  of  these,  the  happy 
iiubjcct  of  the  pencil  became  at  once  grave,  important, 
and  stiff,  putting  on  his  "best  looks,"  and  (as  generally 
in  such  cases)  looking  the  most  unlike  himself.  These 
portraits  were  bespoken  and  eagerly  received  as  presents, 
and  BO  I  secured  only  three  for  my  album,  which  are  given 
aboTo.     One  of  the  dandies  thus  sketched  had  a  headdress 


x::j:'/:yjs. 


.»:•    -  «. 


\r\tu  into  Ilia  Li.r.  i-i  :-^*olong  siJelocks  pondont. 

r  w:is  ji  lui-oui'-v  ":?  l:::".e  scamp,  very  uiiliki-ly  to 

,■:  \:  it  liis  SchiM.l.'r  ■:  .ri  rol:-.  :•!.  with  thrto  tails  ou  his 

..:.:.  I'l.iiiily.  l>y  Li?  :-..::--.r?,  a  sprig  of  nohility,  a 

:•  ::i  .i  iniiil  piilace  L-:.iT.  .  r.  :it  any  rate,  privik-i:e*i  in 

-..  i>  .1  ••  tlihiiiy-L'iK:.  '     TLo  third  portrait  reprtsi-nts 

:■. -4  t'ashionahU'  with  the  chain  from  nose  to  chin.     I 

.■;     tii.it  the  wearer  was    a  girl,  and  even  then   this 

.v":'  w.KiM  he  wondtrr.il  enough,  though  what  fiuory 

.    •  i»  I  \lravagant  for  feminine  coquetry '?     P»ut  my 

i  v*-i\    ^hows   that   the   wearer  of  the  fmnnr  was  a 

■»■:  >  :hi-<  warrior  of  Hookah  the  only  man  who,  with 

.,    ■  vv'i'is.  can  he  **  led  bv  the  nose." 

...    k"!  :lii-«  village,  Mansoura,  means  "delight." 

i.-v    :i:.iiiy    other    places   called   hy   this   name 

i.-\.   :.>wn  in  the  Delta  already  de>cril»ed  in 

■•'i  !rit<  shade  the  green  Tell  here:  south 

%         -t.  whire  we  docked  the  Roh  Ri»v  for 

.    ,       ■    :::'.'.  :urnod  hy  a  noisy  sluice  of  water. 

V.  :hat  the  river  on  the  east  is  the 

ii.  urvl  down   here  from   the   cave 

.:::.!   :iround    the   Tell   are   several 

:'.: .:r  relations,  hut  on  a  higher  level 

■■. '  irtiitlv  not  always  here  uuitinc 

L     ;•■  -^ts.  not  when  we  saw  them. 

L-.'  y  ir:s  of  the  Leddan,  which  has 

■ .  i:  V  uools  and  brooks,  soon  after 

:« 1  is  then  dispersed  by  cana- 

:  >. -•.  C'l  I'V  marshland,  from  which 

-.  i::::v.  .md  branch  out  once  more 


^  I 


tUUltV 


iki  \ 


7'-    :.  *.  a  siv-<  (  '  Laiiil  unil  thf 

-     •-..  \:A  "■.r-.->ini;  tLo  r>.inia>y 

.-     .r•s^■h  -t'  thv  Lt-dilaii,  .in<l  in 

.■:■.  r':-- ::it;.«^  >i  liurjii.     H;iif  .i 
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at  half  a  mile  from  Tell  el  Kady.  Ouc  arm  of  tliis,  I  was 
told,  reaches  to  the  Hasbany  River,  bat,  if  so,  it  is  a  mere 
brook.  .  It  may  be  safely  said  that  the  Lcddan  spreads 
generally  into  Hooleh  plain,  but  to  follow  up  this  network 
of  streamlets  in  a  walk  was  not  easy,  for  they  were  often  too 
broad  to  leap  on  foot,  and  their  banks  were  too  treacherous 
to  ride  over.  The  exact  geography  could  be  better  deci- 
phered iu  summer,  but  fever,  ague,  and  plenty  of  other  ills 
would  be  rampant  then  upon  the  marsh. 

The  crowd  under  the  oaks  had  increased  in  number  as  I 
returned  from  the  rough  survey  of  their  amphibious  territory'. 
In  a  large  semi-circle  they  stood  at  the  open  door  of  the 
house  until  the  buffaloes  were  expelled  from  it,  protesting  in 
load  bellows  and  angrily  rushing  through  the  mud. 

Our  host  was  a  dull,  sad,  and  silent  man.  He  had  come 
to  the  place  a  year  before.  Four  of  his  children  had  been 
slaughtered  in  the  massacre — for  he  was  a  Christian — and 
the  only  one  left  was  a  little  girl  of  ten  years  old.  She  was 
most  beautiful  in  face  and  figure,  and  with  a  happy  angelic 
look,  ver\'  winning  to  regard.  Her  gentle  kindness  to  her 
father,  her  graceful  alacrity  in  the  household  bustle  of  pre- 
paring for  a  Howaja,  her  dignified  restraint  of  the  rude 
urchins  about  us  delighted  mo  exceedingly.  With  tears  the 
fond  father  held  out  her  little  right  hand  to  show  me  how  it 
was  gashed  and  worthless  for  needlework,  then  he  shook  his 
head,  sorrowfully  weeping,  and  sympathy  watered  in  my 
eyes. 

He  seemed  too  down-hearted  and  woe-begone  to  feel  the 
panting  thirst  of  hot  revenge  for  this  Moslem's  outrage,  and 
in  lack  of  other  consolation  he  lighted  his  chibouque.  I  gave 
the  pretty  child  a  '  British  AVorkman  '  with  its  cheerful  pic- 
tures, and  an  English  knife  and  other  presents.  Then  to  get 
peace,  we  closed  the  few  boards  called  a  door,  and  which 
admitted  plenty  of  light,  though  there  was  no  window.  For 
company's  sake  the  man  stopped  the  hours  of  evening  by 
me.     My  converse  with  him  was  by  few  signs  and  fewer 
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^\r'^'J^,  thn;iph  they  wtrc  all  I  knew  of  Arabic;  but  even 
t]ji-Ec  djeered  Lim.  for  my  baDil  pointed  bim  upwards,  and 
Li.'  kut'W  tbo  lucaniEg  'wben  tbat  signal  came  from  a 
"  Nus.carene."' 

A  liMip  of  o(*m  was  in  tbe  room,  and  a  steelyard  to  weigb 
it.  and  n»mc'  ox  yokes.     Not  a  single  article  of  furniture  was 
tluTf  but  tlic  oije  straw  mat,  on  which  I  stretched  out  to 
bleep,  witli  my  boat- bag  lor  a  pillow.     Loud  kickings  at  the 
do(ir  isooii  knocked  in  its  feeble  fastening,  and  a  dozin  Anibs 
entered.     Tlicy  had  come  to  buy  pnnpowdcr  from  the  Chris- 
tian niiHer.     After  much  bargaining  he  pulled  out  the  old 
ranv;m  !-:irk  I  had  btcn  loaning  upon  for  hours,  and  wherein 
WHS  thr  gunpowtUr   perfectly  louse,  and  wo  had  been  smok- 
ing too.  Mild  now  a  man  came  in  with  a  nargilleh  (watt-r- 
pipi').     'I'lie  powder  was  weighed  in  handfuls.     Each  of  the 
.■\r:ibs  llii'^hrd  a  ])inch  of  it  and  then  blew  down  the  mouth  of 
lii.s  nisly  gun.     Sonic  put  their  powder  in  bits  of  paper  in 
tljiir  lulls,  others  curried  it  quite  free  in  a  goatskin   bag, 
othrrs  in  their  porkots,  with  a  dozen  more  things.     Each 
Mian  wranu'b'd  all  the  time  of  weighing  his  portion,  and  he 
al\v;i\  >»  '^'ot  a   spoonful  more  thrown  in  extra  to  quiet  his 
nniiniMrings.     Tluy  all  departed  at  last,  and   we    were  at 
pr.u'i'.      hut    they  all    ri-turni-d  with    loud   imperious  mien 
ti»  *«:i\    "tliiir  ehans^e  was  wrong."     My  wearied  host  only 
sli^lu  .1  .ivi  |;;ivi-  hall-farthings  round,  and  I  did  not  wish  to 
M»t'  .\\\\  i"!i»  <'f  tlie  miller's  customers  again,  but  to-morrow 
will  till  riiiviMt  tiiat.     The  cats  scampered  over  mo  all  night, 
iii»  di'-.i!-:  lih'v  --nult  the  large  pudding  in  my  bag.    In  dreamy 
s!Miu?:l»  s  ti»  t\pl:iin  liow  the  eyes  of  cats  will  glance  bright 
hkr  .ii.iiii.M:,!';  ilii\v;igh  black  darkness,  sleep  seized  and  over- 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

River  Bnjiiaa— Strange  Rock — Afloat  Alone— Hiding — "Waltzing" — 
Meeting  of  the  Waters — Pursued — At  Bay — Fired  At — Caught — 
Captive's  Appeal — Can-ietl  to  Captivity — Before  the  Court — Sentence 
— Taun  ta — lie  venge — Escape. 

DEFT  little  lassie,  good  morning  !  Your  bright  eyes,  how 
they  sparkle  !  your  neat  and  modest  dress,  how  tidy  ! 
Darling  of  your  father — fair  Christian  maid,  good-bye! 
Now  mount  the  RcU)  Roy,  and  be  careful,  Latoof  and  Adoor. 

We  were  taking  the  canoe  as  far  as  possible  on  horseback 
over  the  plain  to  save  the  time  of  floating  on  the  crooked 
river,  and  thus  to  gain  a  fine  long  dayliglit  for  the  voyage 
itself.  The  Banias  makes  long  bends  here,  keeping  well 
eastwards  to  our  left,  and  at  intervals  I  rode  to  its  banks 
to  inspect  them.  Near  Mansoura  it  passes  a  most  curious 
obstacle,  an  oblong  level  rock,  and  so  far  as  I  saw — the  last 
rock  in  the  plain.  This  projects  from  the  west  bank,  due 
eastwards.  It  is  rectangular  in  shape,  about  six  feet  thick, 
and  three  feet  out  of  the  water.  Against  this  barrier  the 
river  runs  full  tilt,  and  foams  back,  turning  on  itself  as  if  in 
anger.  The  swift  current  sways  to  the  loft,  and  rushes  quite 
round  the  end  of  the  rock  in  a  narrow  passage  ;  there  must  be 
rock  on  its  other  side  too,  else  it  would  soon  sweep  out  a 
broad  bay  in  the  bank.  Never  having  seen  a  rock  so  placed 
in  a  river,  I  sketched  it  as  on  our  next  page. 

The  banks  of  the  Banias  are  otherwise  uninteresting 
here,  and  about  six  feet  high  along  the  plain.  Shrubs  line 
them  at  intervals,  but  they  are  mostly  bare  and  gravelly. 
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~  -.  1  ±T  iufcious  grass.  All  the 
1.  :  .  zz.  ::r  thcv  are  thickly  coated 
-^■.:1  :-.-!.  Clover,  I  am  sure, 
V. .  7.;  I  Tea  illy  grow  on  their  backs. 
A?  :".•:  iLc  laffaloes — the  "bulls 
.:  I- L^Li^  ■ — iheir  favourite  pas- 
:1:^-.  .<>  lo  s>lja;d,  vrith  outstretched 
.: .:  :'..z  Lead,  just  up  to  their 
«:  l.ac1:?  ii.  slush.  A  herdsman 
■-■.•>  .u:  iL'is  oarlv  to  drive  this 

m 

L.:  1.  i  i  doo k  ?omt- where.  He  rode 
.  •>:  '.(.::d:i  Arab  without  saddle  or 
...I.e.  and  poneeily  naked  him- 
>-l:".  Wi:u  a  long  stick  he  dealt 
Lcavv  Kows  on  the  horses  before 
*:.::::.  azii  hea\ier  upon  the  buf- 
:.i!;e?.  All  these  plunged  and 
<vA::::pcrt'd.  and  squealed,  and 
'.v::L  :Lr:r  tails  in  the   air,    a  loud 
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.t:*  :l  :1-.   —  irsh  are  cariou.-ilv  various  in 

..     Ar'u:  :"-.e  ?:o:ie  houso  and  flat  roof  we 

:Ll  =:-i  Will  with  a  round  humpbacked  top 

Oiher?  Ljvc  s:do  mats  for  walls,  and  the 

.-.  :  -lii:  cv.sl::. ::.  oi  which  the  tassels  at  the 

y  >:;r.c5  ::i  i  iy  straw  ropes  to  keep  the 

1  liL-k  ArA*.  :?  i::s  succeed,  and  with  woven 

-.  :i::.i  ::.^i:  :Lc  lo::g  tent  pure  and  simple: 

.  :::  i.u'!.  «.:"  :«.■-:  ar.d  thatch,  and  mud  and 

T:.^  >kt:v.'l:  :i:  i-.  H^o  will  ."ihow  these  "Beit 

Wc   vvi-^-j  :;.o  I^.ii-iis   Kiv-.r  where  it  runs  between  the 
L 0 1; ?  I  >  ». :"  A k  > 1 1  s .  0  r  Ab  s o  c  < .  or  Al- so c  v i  o h .  as  it  was  c ailed 

bv  ciul-  o:  r.:v  iustriiotors  vciuidav.     The  stream  was  about 

.  «  •  . 

100    iVet   wi.lo  for  a  littlo,    i  *.::   r.arrowing  and  expanding 
at  ovorv    f.;rn.     The  wati.r  w.i>  turbid  and  in  flood,  with 
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whirliDg  eddies,  the  banks  of  reddish  clay,  and  thick  reeds 
nestled  in  the  bights.  Nobody  was  aroased  in  the  village 
when  we  noiselessly  launched  the  Rob  Roy  to  float  on  the  third 
stream  of  Jordan,  as  it  had  already  floated  on  the  other  two. 

Slowly  we  numbered  each  article  that  had  to  be  stowed 
away,  so  as  to  see  that  nothing  was  taken  that  could  possibly 
be  left  behind  for  lightness,  and  nothing  left  that  ought  to 
be  taken  for  safety.  Hany  was  now  to  return  towards  Dan, 
whence  the  mules  and  baggage  had  already  gone  away,  and 
he  was  to  press  on  to  Mellaha,  near  the  end  of  Hooleh 
Lake,  where  he  was  to  wait  for  me,  and  to  watch  night 
and  day  by  relays  until  I  might  arrive,  **  any  time  during 
the  next  forty-eight  hours." 

It  was  bright  sunshine  above  us,  and  the  river-stream 
looked  hearty  and  strong  below,  but  there  was  more  than 
usual  pressure  between  our  hands  as  the  Rob  Roy  glided  ofl' 
with  my  dragoman's  earnest  '^  God  bless  you !  " 

Once  more  alone,  the  interest  and  excitement  were  strung 
up  to  the  highest  pitch.  It  was  not  like  the  Ateibeh  morass, 
where  my  tent  was  on  shore,  and  I  had  only  to  get  back  to 
that.  Here,  on  the  Jordan,  the  stream  was  far  too  powerful 
to  think  of  returning  against  it ;  and  where  indeed,  could 
I  come  back  to  ? 

The  interest  arose  from  the  hope  of  discovering  the  real 
course  of  Jordan.  Suppose  we  had  ten  miles  of  the  Thames 
stiU  uncertain  in  our  maps,  would  it  not  be  a  reproach  to 
English  boatmen  ?  But  Jordan  was  an  old  river  before  the 
Thames  was  heard  of,  and  the  Thames  will  be  forgotten 
when  Jordan  will  be  remembered  for  ever.  What  an 
honour,  then,  for  the  Rob  Roy  to  tnice  even  one  now  bend 
of  this  ancient  river  ! 

As  the  Hooleh  Arabs  seemed  to  be  an  ill-lookiug  set, 
and  had  but  a  poor  certificate  of  character  from  the  tales  of 
travellers,  I  tried  to  slip  by  them  unpercei\"ed  under  the 
high  banks,  and  this  was  the  first  place  in  my  voyages  where 
the  natives  were  to  be  eluded. 
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On  the  Abnna  the  difficult  parts  for  the  canoe  were  in 
(leop  rooky  dotilofl,  where  uo  man,  friend  or  foe,  could  come 
along  the  banks  ;  but  here,  on  Jordan,  the  banks  were  level 
and  opon  to  the  prowling  robbers.  Moreover,  I  was  to  meet 
them,  if  iit  all,  without  the  constraining  pomp  and  presence 
of  a  retinue,  and,  once  captured,  I  would  be  lawful  prize  for 
a  ransom. 

No  one  cau<^'ht  sight  of  the  canoe  as  she  stole  past  the 
mat  houses  of  Absecs  under  a  few  palm-trees.  Then  the 
river  wound  very  crookedly,  but  >\'ith  steep  banks  and 
jungle  concealing  me.  The  bonds  were  so  angular  and  the 
current  -^o  swift  that  in  the  turns  it  was  utterly  impossible 
not  to  run  into  the  thick  overhanging  canes.  Then  was  in- 
vented a  new  way  of  getting  round  sharp  serpentine  corners, 
and  which  way  1  beg  to  commend  verv  warmly  to  canoeists. 
The  diagram  will  show  this  manamvre.  We  are  supposed 
to  be  •speeding  fast  round  a  bend  shaped  like  the  letter  S, 

and  this  is  the  wav 
to  manage  it.     Rim 
the    bows     of    the 
canoe     gently    into 
the  left  bank  at  the 
first  angle,  and  let 
the  stern  be  swung 
by  the  cunent  until 
you  can   back   into 
the   right   bank    of 
the  next  angle,  and 
run    the    stern    in 
there.     Let  the  cur- 
rent agam  swing  the 
bow  until   you  can 
paddle  ahead  in  freedom,  and  so  escape  from  the  double  bend. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  eddies  are  all  in  favour  of  this 
plan,  and  the  jungle  in  the  bends  is  an  aid  rather  than  hin- 
drance ;  but  the  operation  requires  quiet  attention  and  good 


••  Will  tzi  lit'." 


balancing,  especially  when  steering  back  foremost ;  and  a 
good  look-ont  mast  be  kept,  lest  in  the  narrow  parts  of  the 
stream  both  bow  and  stern  might  be  caught  at  once,  when  an 
upset  would  be  a  moral  certainty. 

This  new  />/»  in  the  canoe  I  called  '*  waltzing,"  the  Rob 
Roy  being  my  partner ;  and  as  we  were  whirling  about  in 
this  dance  without  music,  I  saw  a  head  gazing  over  the  reeds 
in  amazement.  His  eyes  opened  large,  up  went  his  hands, 
and  he  disappeared  with  a  yell.  Soon  I  heard  others  shout- 
ing, and  soon — too  soon — they  all  ran  near  to  see.  In  a 
moment  I  noticed  how  very  different  they  were  in  manner 
from  any  other  spectators  that  so  often  had  run  alongside 
me  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  America.  They  were  dancing  in 
frantic  excitement  and  shouting  ferociously.  The  bounding 
current  bore  me  along  too  fast  for  their  running,  but  while 
I  had  to  go  round  the  long  bends,  they  crossed  by  shorter 
routes,  and  saluted  my  approach  with  a  volley  of  clods.  All 
these  fell  harmless,  and  at  the  next  bend  the  Hasbany  River 
ran  into  the  Banias ;  so  the  men  were  left  at  the  point  of 
junction,  high  on  the  steep  bank,  screaming  until  I  dis- 
appeared. 

The  Hasbany  joins  the  Banias  in  a  proper  orthodox  way, 
each  river  yielding  its  tribute  quietly  to  the  united  whole, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  is  formed  the  veritable  Jordan. 
Vandevelde  marks  this  spot  near  Tell  Sheikh  Yusuf,  **  the 
Mount  of  the  lord  Joseph  ;  "*  and  he  is  quite  right,  for  there 
was  the  green  hill  close  by  the  shore,  the  junction  of  the 
geographical  and  the  historic  streams  of  Jordan,  the  wedding 
of  the  line  of  largest  waters  with  the  line  of  largest  fame.t 

Each  of  the  rivers  here  seems  to  be  about  seventy  feet 

•  On  the  earitem  hills  ia  sbowTi  the  place  where  .Tn<oj»li  wa^j  ^y\y\  to 
the  MidianiteH. 

t  Robinson  rode  (with  Thomson)  from  Tell  el  Kudy  to  Sheikh  Yuauf 
in  an  hour  and  forty  minutes  ('  Land  and  the  Book,'  i.  .*5SS).  Josephiw 
i*ayjj :  "  Now  Jordan's  visible  stream  arises  from  thi;*  cawni  ;l*anium), 
and  <Uvid*«  the  OLirshes  and  fens  of  the  Ljike  Semeoh-'uitLs  :  when  it 
hiith  run  another  hundred  and  seventy  furlonj?r< "  (*  J.  W.'  Ixiok  iii.  ch. 
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wide,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  deep.  The  waters  of  both 
were  pale  brown  in  coloiu*,  and  their  united  stream  was 
about  a  hundred  feet  broad.  Here  I  intended  to  land  and 
take  bearings,  but  the  banks  were  perfectly  steep.  However, 
in  the  middle  there  was  a  beautiful  island  of  small  round 
black  gravel,  and  I  ran  the  boat  on  that  and  got  out  to  rest, 
to  collect  my  thoughts  as  to  the  new  complexion  things  had 
taken,  to  prepare  my  pistol,  and  settle  whether  it  was  better 
to  He  concealed  for  an  hour,  or  to  push  on  swiftly  and  \x^  to 
outrun  the  wave  of  excitement  which  had  evidently  arisen^ 
and  would  quickly  propagate  itself  among  the  Arabs  in  the 
fields. 

Launched  again,  the  current  bore  us  on  delightfully.  The 
banks  were  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  high  and  quite  vertical, 
with  grass  upon  the  top,  through  which  two  buffaloes  looked 
at  me,  and  soon  their  driver  too.  I  gave  him  a  most  poUte 
**  salaam ! "  but  he  stared  as  if  ho  saw  a  ghost — a  most 
terrible  ghost, — and  then  he  ran  away  hallooing. 

With  all  my  might  I  pressed  on  now,  but  soon  heard  the 
men  behind  me.  In  a  straight  reach,  and  with  a  good 
current  like  this,  they  could  not  keep  up  with  the  canoe.* 
Hut  here  these  pursuers  cut  across  the  bends  on  shore,  and 
8o  they  overtook  me  in  ten  minutes.  Then  a  dozen  of  them 
were  running  high  above,  and  they  speedily  increased  to 
fifty — men,  women,  and  children. 

X.  sec.  vii.).  The  distance  he  mentions  would  be  about  fourteen  Eogllah 
miled.  But  the  poaitiou  of  Tell  Sheikh  Yuduf  Is  settled  by  the  obser- 
vations of  Major  Wilson,  R.E.,  and  Laeutenant  Anderson,  R.E.,  whose 
survey  reached  to  this  spot,  and  from  these  the  Tell  is  marked  in  our 
map,  as  well  as  Mansoura,  Banias,  and  Ji»r  Ghujar,  fixed  in  relation  to 
Tell  Haroweh  (on  the  south-weat  of  Map  V.),  where  was  an  ostronomic-U 
stitiou.  Thua  far  the  features  of  the  district  of  Hooleh  are  now 
published  for  the  first  time  from  proper  data,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
all  previous  maps  arc  wrong.  The  details  of  Map  V. ,  and  the  whole  of 
Map  VI.,  are  from  my  o>^'n  observation. 

*  In  the  last  "  long  race "  of  our  Canoe  Club,  the  wiiiner's  oanoe 
accomplished  12  miles  in  85  minutes  \nth  the  tide. 
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It  wa«  of  no  U80  now  to  paddle  fast,  but  better  to  reserve 
my  strength  and  keep  cool  Jor  what  might  come.  Suddenly 
every  one  of  them  disappeared,  but  I  knew  I  must  meet 
them  all  round  the  next  comer.  There  they  were,  scream- 
ing, with  that  wild  hoarseness  only  the  Arab  can  attain, 
"  Al  bnrra !  al  hurra  !  "  (To  land !  to  land  !)  That  was  the 
chorus,  and  a  royal  salute  of  missiles  splashed  in  the  water. 
I  bowed  to  them  quietly,  and  answered  **  Ingleez ;  '*  but 
they  ran  still  with  me  in  a  tumultuous  rabble,  and  seeing 
some  of  them  drop  their  scanty  garments  I  knew  what  would 
follow — they  jumped  into  the  water. 

They  swam  splendidly,  and  always  with  right  and  left 
hand  alternately  in  front ;  bnt  of  course  I  distanced  the 
swimmers,  who  murmured  deep,  while  the  others  shouted 
and  laughed.  Then  the  naked  ones  got  out  and  ran  along 
the  bank  again,  and  all  disappeared  as  before  for  another 
attack. 

It  was  a  crisis  now  ;  but  as  there  was  no  shirking  it,  the 
Rob  Roy  whirled  round  the  next  point  beautifully ;  and  hero 
the  river  was  wide,  and  the  rascals  were  waiting  in  the 
water,  all  in  a  line  across,  about  a  score  of  them  wading  to 
their  middle. 

For  a  moment  I  paused  as  to  what  was  best  to  do.  In  such 
times  'tis  best  to  wait  for  events  and  not  to  make  them.  All 
the  men  were  silent  and  stood  still,  as  I  quietly  floated  near 
one  of  the  swimmers,  then  suddenly  splashed  him  in  the  face 
with  my  paddle,  and  instantly  escaped  through  the  interval 
with  a  few  vigorous  strokes,  while  a  shout  of  general  applause 
came  from  the  bank ;  and  they  all  ran  on  except  one,  who 
took  a  magnificent  **  header  "  into  the  river,  and  came  up 
exactly  by  the  stem  of  the  Rob  Roy,  ^vith  his  arm  over  her 
deck.  But  my  paddle  was  under  his  arm  in  an  instant,  and  I 
gently  levered  him  ofi*,  saying,  in  my  softest  accents,  **Elater- 
hayrac!"  (thanks!),  as  if  he  had  been  rendering  a  service. 
The  shout  renewed,  and  the  best  of  them  all  retired  dis- 
comfited. 
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At  this  time  wo  must  have  been  quite  near  the  village 
of  Salliyoh  (a  name  I  can  never  forget),  and  the  number  of 
X>coplo  on  the  banks  was  now  at  the  least  a  hundred.  Many 
of  them  had  ox-goads,  some  had  spears,  the  rest  had  the 
long  clubs  with  huge  round  knobs  at  the  end  peculiar  to  that 
northern  district.  Another  shower  of  missiles  came,  yet, 
Btrange  to  say,  not  one  hit  the  boat.  Then  rose  the  cry, 
**  Baroda  !  baroda !  "  (the  gun  !  the  gun  !). 

I  let  my  boat  float  quietly  that  the  excitement  might  cool 
down,  and,  looking  at  the  mob  quite  close,  I  saw  several 
point  their  long  guns  at  me ;  one  kneeled  to  do  so,  3'et  none 
of  them  at  tirst  seemed  really  in  earnest  to  shoot,  for  they 
did  not  chip  their  flints. 

But  soon  on  a  little  point  in  front  I  noticed  a  man  posted 
method icully  for  a  puq)ose.  He  trimmed  his  priming,  be 
cocked  his  hummer,  and,  as  I  came  straight  up  to  him, 
every  other  person  stopped  to  look,  and  not  a  voice  tras 
heard. 

I  could  not  escape  this  man,  and  he  knew  that  well.  Up 
went  his  guu  to  his  shoulder :  he  was  cool,  and  so  was  I. 
The  muzzle  was  not  twenty  feet  from  my  face.  Three 
thoughts  coursed  through  my  brain:  (1)  **Will  hit  me 
in  the  mouth  ;  bad  to  lie  wounded  here."  (2)  **  Aimed 
from  his  left  shoulder  ;  how  convenient  to  shoot  on  both 
sides  !  "  (3)  **  No  use  *  bobbing  '  here — first  time  under 
tire — Arabs  respect  courage." 

The  clear  round  black  of  the  muzzle  end  followed  me 
covering  as  I  passed.  I  stared  right  at  the  man's  eyes,  and, 
as  his  hand  tugged  at  the  stifl'  trigger,  I  gave  one  powerful 
stroke  ;  at  the  same  moment  he  fired — fiz,  bang !  and  a 
splash  of  the  bullet  in  the  water  behmd  me.  Loud  shouts 
came  out  of  the  smoke.  I  stopped,  brandished  my  paddle, 
and  shouted,  *'  Not  fair  to  use  a  gun  !  "  In  an  instant  the 
water  was  full  of  naked  swimmers  straining  towards  me. 
In  vain  I  tried  hard  to  avoid  them.  Suddenly  my  canoe 
was   wrenched    down.      It  was  by  the   same   black  giant 


I  had  elbowed  off  before ;  but  now  be  came  furiously, 
brandishiug  the  white  shauk-boiie  of  a  buffalo.  I  warded 
off  that  with  my  paddle,  but  another  also  had  got  hold  of 
the  boat.  I  was  captured  now,  and  must  resort  to  tactics. 
The  crowd  yelled  louder  in  triumph,  but  I  motioned  my 
captors  to  take  the  boat  to  the  opposite  shore.     The  man 


cried  "Bakshish  !  " — a  word  I  had  sotucbow  hcai'd  before  ! 
I  said,  "  Ytta  ;  but  to  the  Ebeikh."  The  villain  answered 
"  i  am  the  sheikh  ;  "  but  I  knew  he  was  not.  His  face  was 
black,  his  cheeks  were  deeply  gashed  and  tattooed ;  ho  had 
ooe  big  earring.  His  topknot  stood  erect,  and  the  water 
glifitened  on  bis  huge  naked  carcBso  as  be  roughly  grasped 
my  delicate  little  paddle.     My  pistol  lay  between  my  knees 
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full-cocked,  and  my  hand  stole  down  to  it.  Better  thoughts 
came  instantly.  ''Why  should  I  shoot  this  poor  savage? 
it  will  not  free  me.  Even  if  it  does,  it  would  be  liberty 
bought  by  blood."  Still  I  parleyed  with  the  man  till  he 
softened  down.  I  pointed  to  his  bone  weapon,  and  said 
it  was  not  fair  to  use  it.  He  pointed  to  my  paddle  and 
said  that  was  not  fair.  Poor  fellow  !  I  felt  for  him  ;  his 
vanity  had  been  wounded  by  discomfiture  before.  Soon  we 
became  good  friends,  chiefly  by  my  smiles  and  patting  his 
wet  shaven  pate. 

I  kept  him  yet  on  the  far  side  of  the  river,  that  the  others 
might  sober  a  little,  for  the  Arabs  quiet  into  calm  as  suddenly 
as  they  flash  into  rage.  All  the  village  was  out  now  on  the 
banks,  and  many  swam  over  to  the  Hob  Roy.  I  formally 
appointed  my  captor  as  my  protector,  and  he  became  proud 
instead  of  angr}'.  Little  as  I  knew  of  the  language,  I  could 
make  him  understand  my  meaning,  and  ho  did  understand — 
nay,  there  is  scarcely  any  idea  o{  facts  that  you  cannot  make 
intelligible  without  words  if  you  are  at  once  calm  and  in 
earnest.*  Then  we  crossed — he  swimming  and  holding  on 
with  excruciating  twists  to  the  poor  prisoned  Rob  Roy. 

How  frantic  the  people  were  !  Some  of  them  in  the  crowd 
tumbled  over  into  the  water.  They  did  not  mind  that  a  bit. 
I  commanded  silence,  and  all  obeyed.  Then  I  pronounced 
this  most  eloquent  oration  :  **  I  am  English."  They  replied, 
**  Sowa,  sowa"  (friends),  and  then  rubbed  their  two  fore- 
fingers together,  the  usual  sign  of  amit^.  Holding  up  one 
finger,  I  said,  ''Inglcez  wahed "  (one  Englishman),  then 
holding  up  both  hands,  I  said,  **  Araby  kooloo  "  (all  tiie  rest 
Arabs).  At  this  the  crowd  applauded,  laughing,  and  so  did 
I.  A  little  girl  now  took  up  a  huge  lump  of  red  earth,  and 
from  the  bank,  about  eight  feet  above  me,  she  hurled  it  down 
witli  violence  upon  the  canoe.  This  was  the  time  to  be 
perfectly  calm.     If  the  quick  spirit  had  seized  them  then,  in 

*  It  is  qiiit<!  another  matter  to  unilerstand  thtm.     They  speak  as  if 
you  knew  their  language — you  gesticulate  as  if  they  don't  know  yours. 
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three  seconds  the  boat  would  have  been  smashed  to  pieces. 
Turning,  therefore,  slowly  round,  I  pointed  to  the  horrid 
mess  the  mud  had  made  on  the  clean  white  waterproof  of 
the  eanoe,  and  looked  up  in  the  faces  of  them  all  with  a 
pleasant  but  beseeching  air.  It  was  a  crisis  this.  They 
looked  at  one  another  for  a  moment  silently,  and  then,  as  by 
a  general  impulse,  they  rushed  at  the  hapless  girl,  and  when 
the  whole  mob  of  them  disappeared  over  the  bank,  I  heard 
her  screams  and  the  thumps  of  discipline  that  caused  them. 
In  the  confusion  caused  by  this  absence  I  had  almost  escaped 
once  more,  when  they  angrily  captured  me  again.  But  they 
eould  not  persuade  me  to  get  out  of  the  boat,  and  for  this 
reason :  my  pistol  (at  full  cock)  was  still  lying  on  the  floor 
boards  of  the  canoe.  K  I  got  out,  they  would  see  it,  and 
surely  would  scramble  for  the  prize.  Every  time  I  put  one 
hand  inside  to  stow  away  the  pistol  out  of  sight,  they  tried 
to  wrench  my  paddle  from  the  other  hand.  One  hand  was, 
therefore,  needed  for  the  paddle,  but  the  other  could  not  be 
spared  from  ito  duty  of  patting  their  wet  greasy  heads, 
which  affectionate  caress  was  a  most  successful  mode  of  pro- 
pitiation. 

The  water  mob  of  swimmers  closed  nearer  and  waxed 
larger  as  more  crossed  the  river.  Their  curiosity  was 
boundless,  and  every  hand  tried  to  undo  my  apron  or  to 
get  somehow  under  the  deck.  But  their  patience  was  on 
the  ebb,  and  while  I  considered  what  to  do  next,  I  felt  the 
Rob  Roy  heaving  this  way  and  that,  and  then  gradually, 
and  despite  all  my  smiling  but  earnest  remonstrance,  the 
canoe  began  to  rise  out  of  the  water  with  all  her  crew. 
Loud  shouts  welcomed  her  ascent  up  the  bank  as  a  dozen 
dark-skinned  bearers  lifted  the  canoe  and  her  captain,  sitting 
inside,  with  all  due  dignity  graciously  smiling,  and  so  they 
carried  her  fairly  up  the  steep  bank  and  over  the  smooth 
sward  some  hundred  yards  towards  the  tent  of  their  Arab 
sheikh. 

See  this  strange  progress  depicted  in  the  frontispiece  of 

15 
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our  volume,  and  it  may  safely  be   said   that  no  prisoner 
before  was  ever  thus  taken  into  custody. 

But  it  was  an  auxious  journey  this  from  river  to  tent. 
The  men  were  rough  and  boisterous.  The  boat  heeled  and 
plunged  as  if  in  a  terrible  sea.  I  clasped  the  two  nearest 
bearers  round  their  necks  to  steady  these  surgings.  Then 
they  let  the  boat  down  while  I  clung  to  their  clammy  cheeks 
and  swarthy  shoulders,  and  I  had  soon  to  loose  hold  of  these 
and  descend  to  the  ground  with  the  Rob  Roy,  for  I  would 
never  desert  her.  Up  aloft  again  !  and  laughing  and  shout- 
ing we  waddled  along,  while  the  crowd  was  denser  than  ever, 
until  the  sheikh  came  slowly  to  meet  us  with  a  few  of  his 
ancient  councillors. 

I  insisted  that  the  canoe  should  be  placed  in  his  tent. 
After  much  resistance  he  suddenly  allowed  it,  and  then  I 
got  out.  But  what  to  do  next  ?  The  first  tbiug  to  recollect 
in  this  sort  of  adventure  is  that  time  is  of  no  consequence  to 
such  people,  but  that  stage  effect  and  dignity  are  very  im- 
portant to  your  case.  Therefore  I  made  long  preliniinaries, 
and  ordered  every  person  out  of  the  tent.  The  crowd 
obeyed,  after  some  had  been  beaten  with  sticks  to  compel  them. 
The  sheikh  seemed  puzzled  at  the  whole  affair.  I  looked  at 
him  carefully,  and  saw  he  was  a  second-rate  man  without 
decision  in  his  mien,  and  one  who  would  like  events  to 
happen  imder  other  orders  tlian  his  own. 

Having  now  a  fair  stage  scene  around  tlie  central  figures, 
I  came  forward  slowly,  hat  in  hand,  and  bowed  to  the  sheikh 
very  low,  and  shook  hands  with  him  heartily ,  and  told  him 
I  was  a  wandering  Briton  on  my  way  to  the  lake,  and  I 
would  rest  at  his  tent  until  the  sun  was  cooler. 

The  crowd  was  attentive  and  silent.  Men  in  the  rear  beat 
off  the  boys,  and  the  women  went  behind  the  tent  and  peered 
through  the  matting,  so  that  a  regiment  of  feminine  noses 
was  ranged  over  the  little  Rob  Roy,  now  reclining  safe  on  a 
carpet.  The  sheikh  retired  to  consult  with  his  Cabinet.  I 
asked  for  two  men  to  keep  order,  and  he  gave  them,  and 
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desperately  tyrannical  they  were  upon  the  mob.  After  an 
hour,  about  mid-day,  the  chief  and  his  ministry  came  back, 
and  ordered  *'  silence,"  and  said  to  me,  '*  Yon  cannot  go  to 
the  lake."  I  said,  *'  I  mu^ty  He  answered  it  was  '*  im- 
possible.**  I  said  I  must  go  to  see  that.  He  gave  me  the 
very  smallest  wink  that  could  be  given  by  a  man's  eye,  and 
I  answered  him  by  one  a  little  smaller.  Then  I  knew  he 
could  be  convinced — ue,y  bribed,  and  so  finally,  at  any  rate, 
I  would  have  my  own  way. 

The  tent  was  cleared  again.  About  twenty  women  came 
forward  in  a  group,  and  the  sheikh*s  wife,  quite  refined  in 
manner  and  very  intelligent.  I  behaved  to  her  as  if  she 
were  an  English  lady.  She  was  lost  in  amazement  when 
I  exhibited  my  bed,  my  lamp,  the  compass,  and  cuisine. 
She  listened  with  kind  and  feminine  interest  to  my  plaint 
that  I  was  losing  all  the  fine  sunshine  of  the  day  a  prisoner 
alone  among  strangers.  She  fetched  her  husband  by  him- 
self, and,  under  cover  of  showing  him  the  inside  of  the 
canoe,  I  managed  to  let  him  see  a  gold  napoleon  in  my 
open  hand,  and  with  a  nudge  to  his  elbow  for  emphasis  to 
the  sight.  He  whispered,  *<  Shwei,  shwei,"  (softly,  quietly), 
and  it  was  evident  he  was  now  bought. 

The  *'  council  of' ancients  '*  came  with  their  final  decision, 
"  You  cannot  go  to-day,  but  must  have  a  horse  to-morrow. 
There  are  reeds  (Rab)  quite  impassable."  I  explained  how 
the  canoe  went  through  reeds  in  the  lake  of  Hijaneh.  **  Yes," 
they  answered,  * '  but  there  is  water  in  Hijaneh,  now  here  the 
reeds  are  so,"  and  they  placed  a  sort  of  hedge  of  sticks  at 
the  bow  of  my  canoe  to  explain. 

I  then  began  to  amuse  them  by  making  sketches  of  men 
and  horses,  next  I  gave  a  lesson  in  geography  by  placing 
natshells  at  various  points  to  represent  *'Sham  "  (Damascus), 
Musr  (Cairo),  El  Khuds  (Jerusalem),  and  Bahr  (the  lake  of 
Hooleh),  and  at  last  placed  one  little  shell  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  tent  to  represent  England  so  far  away.  They 
exclaimed  loudly  m  astonishment  at  my  long  journey  to  see 
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them.  At  intervals  several  of  these  men  kept  boring  me 
for  **  bakshish."  One  was  an  old  deaf  cunning  fellow,  who 
whispered  the  word  in  my  ear.  Another,  a  sharp  lad,  who 
said  he  had  seen  the  **  Ingleez  "  at  Beyront,  spoke  inces- 
santly to  me  by  signs  only,  and  he  did  it  admirably,  the 
clever  variations  of  his  noiseless  pictures  always  culnunat- 
ing  in  the  same  subject,  '^  bakshish."  A  third  applicant 
used  no  such  delicate  coyness  in  the  matter,  but  merely 
roared  out  the  hateful  word  before  all,  and  louder  every 
time. 

No  one  had  as  yet  offered  me  any  food.     This  gross  neglect 
(never  without  meaning  among  the  Arabs)  I  determined  now 
to  expose,  and  so  to  test  their  real  intentions.     My  cuisine 
was  soon  rigged  up  for  oooking,  and  I  asked  for  cold  water. 
In  two  minutes  afterwards  the  brave  little  lamp  was  steam- 
ing away  at  high  pressure  with  its  merry  hissing  sound. 
Every  one  came  to  see  this.     I  cut  thin  slices  of  the  pre- 
served beef  soup,  and,  while  they  were  boiling,  I  opened 
my  salt-cellar.     This  is  a  snuff-box,  and  from  it  I  offered  a 
pinch  to  the  sheikh.     He  had  never  before  seen   salt  so 
white  (the  Arab  salt  is  like  our  black  pepper),  and,  there- 
fore, thinking  it  was  sugar,  he  willingly  took  some  from  my 
hand  and  put  it  to  his  tongue.     Instantly  I  ate  up  the  rest 
of  the  salt,  and  with  a  loud,  laughing  shout,  I  adminbtered 
to  the  astonished,  outwitted  sheikh  a  manifest  thump  on  the 
back. 

**  What  is  it '?  "  all  asked  from  him.  **  Is  it  sukker  ?  *'  He 
answered  demurely,  **  La  !  meleh  !  "  (No,  it's  salt  I)  Even 
his  Home  Secretary  laughed  at  his  chief.  We  had  now 
eaten  salt  together,  and  in  his  own  tent,  and  so  he  was 
bound  by  the  strongest  tie,  and  he  knew  it. 

The  soup  was  now  ready  and  boiling  hot.  They  all 
examined  my  little  metal  spoon,  and  my  carving-knife  went 
round  (it  never  came  back).  I  gave  every  one  of  them 
seated  in  a  circle  about  me  one  spoonful  of  the  boiling  soup, 
which,  of  course,  scalded  each  man's  mouth,  and  made  him 
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wince  bitterly,  yet  without  telling  the  next  victim.  Now 
they  had  all  partaken  of  food  with  their  prisoner.  How 
mach  they  relished  it,  I  don't  know.  All  went  out,  and  I 
took  this  opportunity  to  stand  near  the  sheikh,  and  try  to 
slip  the  napoleon  into  his  hand.  He  was  quite  uncertain 
what  to  do  when  the  gold  tickled  his  palm.  It  was  utterly 
against  their  code  of  chief  and  people  for  him  to  take  this 
secret  personal  gift  from  a  stranger,  yet  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation.  His  hand  pushed  mine  away,  but  with  a 
very  gentle  indignation.  Soon  his  fingers  played  among 
mine  as  the  yellow  coin  kept  turning  about,  half  held  by 
each  of  us,  unseen  behind  our  backs.  Two  of  the  sheikhas 
fingers  were  pushing  it  away,  but  then  the  other  three 
fingers  were  pulling  it  in.  Finally  I  felt  the  coin  had  left 
me,  and  I  knew  now  the  sheikh  was  not  only  bought  but 
faiA  for.  With  face  abashed,  he  slunk  away.  An  hour 
more  of  palaver  was  spent  by  the  seniors,  during  which  time 
I  ate  my  luncheon  heartily  and  read  the  *  Times.'  Then  all 
came  back  except  the  chief,  and  the  women  were  rustling 
behind  the  mat  screens,  and  a  great  bdstle  seemed  to  say 
that  the  verdict  was  agreed  upon.  The  **  foreman  ''  briefly 
told  it — **  You  are  to  go  to-morrow." 

This  would  never  do — but  how  to  reverse  the  sentence  ? 
I  was  seated  on  the  ground  at  the  time,  and  I  rose  very 
slowly  and  gravely,  until,  standing  on  a  little  eminence  in 
the  tent,  and  drawing  myself  up  besides  as  tall  as  could  be, 
and  stretching  up  my  hand  as  high  as  possible  (and  utterly 
undetermined  what  I  was  going  to  say,  and  exceedingly 
tempted  to  burst  into  laughter),  I  exclaimed  with  my  loudest 
voice  only  three  words,  **  Bokra  ? — La  ! — Ingleez  !  "  (To- 
morrow ? — No  I — I  am  English  !)  and  then  the  orator  sunk 
calmly  down  and  went  on  reading  his  paper  again.  In  five 
minutes  more  a  man  came  to  say  I  might  leave  at  once. 
But  I  was  not  to  be  shoved  ofi"  in  this  way,  so  I  insisted  that 
they  must  carry  my  canoe  back  to  the  river.  The  procession, 
therefore,  formed  again,  with  the  Rob  Roy  in  the  centre. 
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and  her  captain  walking  behind,  while  boys  and  girls,  and 
especially  the  people  who  had  not  already  seen  her  on  the 
water,  all  rushed  in  a  crowd  to  the  bank  with  the  same 
hoarse  shouts  they  had  given  before,  and  which  we  were  now 
more  accustomed  to  hear.  All  parties  pledged  their  friend- 
ship in  de^  *'  salaams "  of  adieu,  and  we  paddled  off, 
rejoicing. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Chase  ReBiimetl  —  A  Rascal  —  The  River  —  Buffaloes — Snakes  — The 
Barrier— How  to  Eat — Prison  Fare — Rascal  Again — ^Voice  of  the 
Night — Hurrah  I — Riding  High  Horse — Free— Duty — Cheap. 

BUT  once  ont  of  sight  of  the  huts,  and  when  I  had  just 
hegnn  a  little  song  of  lonely  triamph,  the  crowd  came 
mnning  in  pursuit,  calling  for  ''bakshish/'  and  very  urgent 
too.  I  chose  out  four  men  of  the  company,  and  promised  to 
pay  them  as  a  body-guard.  In  a  moment  they  emerged  from 
their  clothes,  dashed  into  the  stream,  and  then  ran  along 
the  opposite  bank.     This  was  to  keep  me  to  themselves. 

The  two  parties  accompan3ring  me,  on  different  sides  of 
the  river,  and  having  different  objects,  soon  quarrelled.  The 
four  men  on  the  west  bank,  who  were  naked  and  could  swim 
the  numerous  lagoons  that  now  branched  around  the  river, 
called  ont  to  me,  ''  Sook !  sook  !  '*  that  is  <«  Pull  !  pull !  '* 
so  as  to  make  me  go  faster  on,  and  thus  enable  them  to 
return  before  the  sun  set.  They  wished  to  earn  their 
payment  as  soon  as  they  could.  The  others,  however,  on 
the  east  bank,  who  were  delayed  by  carrying  their  clothes 
and  clubs  and  ox-goads — some  of  them  also  being  girls — 
commanded  me  to  go  slower,  by  an  unceasing  cry  of 
**  Awashawash-awashawash  !  '*  (no  doubt  a  continuous  form 
of  **  Shweieh.'*)  They  wished  to  delay  my  progress  and  to 
extract  money  the  while.  This  disturbance  was  an  unlooked- 
for  trouble  and  difficulty.  It  prevented  me  from  making 
careful  notes  of  the  river's  course  in  this  interesting  part  of 
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its  channel,  unseen  by  any  other  traveller,  or,-  at  all  events, 
undescribcd. 

It  was  evident,  too,  that  I  was  still  not  free,  yet  I  deter- 
mined to  press  on,  resolved,  if  I  could  only  get  rid  of  the 
men,  I  would  cheerfully  sleep  in  the  wildest  part  of  the 
marsh,  trusting  for  better  times  to-morrow. 

The  men  on  the  east  bank  were  more  angry  and  insolent 
as  the  current  ran  swifter.  *'  Baroda  !  *'  again  was  the  cry, 
and  two  of  them  pointed  their  guns  at  me  as  before.  One  of 
these  men,  whose  weapon  was  as  tall  as  himself,  did  this  at 
least  twenty  times  in  succession,  and  always  called  out 
''  Bakshish !  '*  while  he  brought  up  his  gun  to  his  cheek. 

Now  my  purse  was  already  empty,  except  of  about  a 
shilling,  and  though  they  wanted  my  watch  I  determined 
that  at  any  rate  for  that  my  pistol  might  fairly  be  used  in 
defence,  because  an  Arab  who  would  rob  a  traveller  of  his 
watch  would  have  no  scruple  about  putting  **  outof  the  way  *' 
the  only  witncBs  against  him  who  would  be  certain  to 
compel  the  robber  to  deliver  back  the  booty  through  the 
Pasha. 

The  man's  repeated  menace  and  pointing  of  the  gun 
became  so  common  a  thing  that  I  speedily  got  used  to  the 
action,  and  at  last,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  muzzle  of  the 
long  barrel  was  very  close,  I  moved  it  aside  with  my 
paddle.*  After  this  he  stopped,  and  all  on  his  side  with  him. 
Luckily  they  had  come  to  where  a  deep  lagoon  intercepted 

*  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  undenitind  how  a  soldier  becomes  used  to 
b\illet8  in  the  battle.  1  d<.»  iK)t  think  that  courage  in  either  incr«aaed 
or  dimini.she<l  by  ex])erieiKe,  but  that  it  ii*  entirely  congenital  in  kind  and 
degree.  Daring  or  boldnewfj  may  be  called  forth  by  fretiueut  use  of  them 
with  immunity,  or  cooluesH  liy  finding  it«  extreme  value,  or  by  desire 
to  sustain  reput^ition,  or  these  may  In*  lessened  by  exfjerience  enforcing 
caution  ;  but  that  seems  to  Ik?  liecuise  experience  enables  one  man  to 
<lare  more  as  he  finds  the  danger  less,  and  forces  an(>ther  to  dare  le*? 
when  he  finds  that  the  danger  is  more  than  he  thought  at  first.  A 
man  can  learn  ichat  to  f«ir  mont,  but  to  fear  is  bom  in  him.  A  iHXKile 
and  a  mastift*  are  diflerent  even  from  their  imi)pyhoo<l. 
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their  progress,  and  with  clothes  or  gnns  they  could  not  well 
Bwim  across  this,  so  I  was  now  more  free  to  observe  the 

Here  it  was  level  with  the  marsh,  and  much  of  its  volume 
was  lost  by  flooding  aside  into  hronches.  The  main  branch 
turned  and  twisted  escecdingly,  and  was  now  only  twenty 
feet  wide  at  the  little  group  of  huta  colled  Zweer,*  out  of 
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which  another  set  of  men  rushed  forth,  and  several  of  them 
with  gnnt^.  However,  my  four  nude  aides-de-camp  talked  to 
these  neighbours,  and  they  allowed  us  to  go  on,  and  half-a- 
dozen  of  the  new  comers  swam  with  the  others  and  easily 
kept  pace  with  the  boat. 
The  swimmers  raised  a  long  sharp  cry  together,  calling 

•  Thia  i»  evidently  the  last  dwelling  in  tbe  mirah.  Thomson  ttatee 
tbit  he  had  B  list  of  thirty-two  villague  in  the  plain,  but  tbej  were  all 
movable  huta,  and  there  waa  Dot  a  "houae"  in  any  of  them. 
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over  and  over  a  word  I  could  not  make  out,  bat  which  was 
evidently  meant  as  a  warning.  **  Yamoos  !  Tamoos  !  **  they 
shoated.  pointing  to  a  dangeroas  sweep  of  the  stream  where 
six  or  seven  large  buffaloes  were  immersed  in  the  water,  and 
only  their  heads  appeared,  and  horns  and  ronnd  staring 
eyes. 

In  my  first  canoe  voyage,  when  the  Rob  Boy  and  the 
*  Rothion  '  *  began  the  river  Mease,  we  met  a  large  herd  of 
bullocks  swimming  across  the  stream,  and  at  first  sight  they 
looked  formidable,  but  it  was  soon  perceived  that  they  were 
far  more  afraid  of  our  canoe  than  we  need  be  of  their  horns. 
Still  these  were  not  wild  oxen,  and  we  had  allowed  them 
to  retreat,  whereas  the  buffaloes  in  the  Jordan  were  come 
of  a  turbulent  stock  not  famed  for  politeness,  and  perhaps 
now  they  might  decline  to  give  way,  or  they  might  even 
attack. 

At  any  rate  the  men  were  unaccountably  careful  to  keep 
off.  I  ordered  them  all  to  stop  perfectly  quiet,  and  then  the 
Rob  Roy  floated  gently  through  the  group  of  horns  and 
eyes,  and  not  one  of  the  buffaloes  did  anything  worse  than 
to  stare. t 

The  river  forked  out  now  into  six  different  channels. 
The  guides  disputed  as  to  which  was  best,  but  every  one 
was  hopelessly  bad,  and  with  all  our  care — the  men  working 

# 

•  In  this  canoe  the  late  Earl  of  Aberdeen  went  for  a  week  with  the 
Rob  Roy  on  her  voyage  to  the  Danube.  The  Rothion  afterwards  croned 
the  English  Channel  at  night  (being  the  fintt  canoe  to  perform  that  feat), 
under  the  management  oi  the  late  Hon.  J.  Gordon,  one  of  the  bett 
oarsmen,  bc^t  rifle-shots,  l>e8t  canoeists,  and  best  of  ChristianB. 

t  St.  Willibald,  in  the  eighth  century,  speaka  of  the  buflbloea  of 
Hooleh,  as  "  wonderful  herds,  with  long  backs,  short  legs,  and  large 
horns  ;  all  of  them  are  of  one  colour,"  and  that  they  immersed  them- 
selves in  the  marshes  except  their  heads  (Robinson,  voL  iiL  p.  842, 
note).  Thomson  (vol.  i.  p.  384)  seems  to  consider  that  the  '^behemoth" 
of  Job  meant  the  buffalo,  and  that  the  land  of  Uz  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  be  that  east  of  Hooleh,  the  name  of  which  might  be  deriTvd 
from  Hul,  the  brother  of  Uz. 
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splendidly  to  help  me — the  Rob  Roy  became  firmly  entangled 
in  a  maze  of  bushes  eight  feet  high.  The  men  bravely 
palled  OS  throoghy  bat  only  to  get  her  fixed  again  in  the 
thickset  stamps  and  reeds  and  thorny  branches  which 
stadded  the  marsh  exactly  as  they  had  been  represented  to 
me  80  graphically  in  the  tent. 

To  the  utmost  possible  limit  of  this  I  hauled  and  pushed 
and  punted  the  Rob  Roy,  but  at  last  there  was  an  end  to 
further  progress  except  by  getting  out.  The  men  standing 
round,  and  up  to  their  middles  in  the  water,  were  amazed 
to  see  me  also  jump  into  the  river. 

Immediately  there  was  a  sharp  twinge  at  my  leg,  like  the 
cut  of  a  lancet,  and  only  then  I  recollected  what  I  had  been 
warned  of  so  often — water  snakes.^  But  it  was  merely 
a  leech.  There  are  thousands  of  these  in  a  pond  above 
Banias,  and  men  catch  them  for  sale  by  dipping  their  limbs 
in  the  water.  It  is  evident  now  that  there  are  leeches  also 
in  Jordan. 

Upon  a  deliberate  survey  of  the  little  horizon  around  me, 
it  was  perfectly  clear  that  no  boat,  or  even  a  reed  raft,  or  a 
plank,  could  get  through  the  dense  barrier  before  me.  I 
much  question  whether  a  duck,,  or  at  any  rate  a  fat  one, 
could  go  far  into  it,  and  only  a  fish  would  be  safe,  as  will  be 
better  seen  when  the  other'  side  of  the  barrier  is  described 
in  our  next  chapter. 

In  one  sense  it  was  satisfactory  to  find  the  obstacle  thus 
definite  and  beyond  attempt.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  or 
with  the  faintest  chance  for  an  entrance,  I  might  have  spent 
hours  in  vain,  and  the  men  would  have  left  me  as  hopeless 
and  mad,  and  still  there  would  have  been  before  me  miles  of 
impassable  jungle,  nor  can  any  one  say  how  the  venture 
would  have  ended. 

•  May  not  these  be  alluded  to  in  the  worda  of  Moses — "Dan  shall 
be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,  that  biteth  the  horse 
heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall  backward  "  (Gen.  xlix.  17)  ?  One  of 
the  mounds  in  the  morass  is  called  Tell  Hay,  the  "  hill  of  snakes." 
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Now  that  their  words  were  proved  true,  I  frankly  con- 
fessed it  was  so,  saying,  *'  Mafeesh  derb  !  *'  my  Arabic  for 
**  No  road.**  So  from  the  point  marked  n,  in  Map  Y.,  we 
began  our  joomey  back.  It  was  a  hard  fight  to  retreat 
against  current  and  snag.  The  men  helped  to  their  utmost, 
but  all  of  us  were  already  tired.  Sometimes  they  insisted 
upon  towing  the  boat,  bat  that  was  soon  found  to  be  useless. 
Indeed,  towing  a  light  boat  in  a  winding  river  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  of  aquatic  performances.  If  you  tow  it 
down  stream,  it  is  nearly  sure  to  run  ashore^  If  you  try 
to  tow  it  up  stream,  it  is  most  likely  to  get  upset  at  the 
comers,  when  its  head  is  not  free,  and,  in  such  a  case,  the 
contents  of  the  capsized  boat  float  away  in  a  moment,  and 
if  you  lose  hold  of  your  craft,  it  may  be  impossible  to  regain 
it  by  swimming. 

After  a  tedious  travel  back,  then,  we  reached  the  village, 
and  the  Rob  Roy  was  carried  into  another  tent — ^that  of  the 
whLfiperiDg  senator,  not  that  of  the  sheikh.  I  was  wet  and 
weary,  and  though  I  put  on  more  clothes  and  thick  carpets, 
and  lighted  a  fire,  the  cold  night  air  blew  round  me  shivering 
rolled  up  like  a  ball  on  the  floor. 

I  noticed  a  man  with  a  horse,  and  in  secret  urged  him  to 
start  ofl*  at  once  to  my  dragoman  at  Mellaha.  He  said, 
**  To-morrow,"  but  I  firmly  replied,  **  To-night  much  pay — 
to-morrow  no  pay  at  all,"  then  he  asked  me  for  a  **  writing" 
to  give  my  dragoman.  I  knew  that  Hany  could  not  read 
English,  and  that  I  could  not  write  Arabic,  but  I  sketched 
upon  a  bit  of  paper  my  canoe  fixed  in  a  tree,  and  this  the 
man  put  into  his  belt.  Of  course  I  felt  sure  that  he  would 
not — could  not — start  over  the  marsh  in  the  dark. 

The  tent  was  soon  filled  by  fifty  men  sitting  closely  to- 
gether. The  sheikh  came  too,  but  with  a  face  of  most 
hang-dog  cheerfulness.  He  and  the  host  and  -  myself  sat 
cross-legged  near  the  canoe,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bright  crackling  fire  were  the  visitors.  In  came  a  huge 
wooden   bowl  of  smoking   '^kusskoosoo,"  a  kind  of  small 
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bean  porridge  uncommonly  good  to  eat.  Three  little  black 
saneers  of  buffalo  cream  were  set  by  us,  the  magnates,  and 
three  wooden  spoons.  Water  was  brought  for  our  hands, 
then  the  chief  showed  me  the  manner  to  eat  my  supper. 
Taking  a  spoonful  of  the  cream  he  put  it  in  his  part  of  the 
general  bowl  and  mixed  it  as  he  pleased,  while  I  did  the 
same  at  my  side,  and  the  other  dark  Arab  at  his.  The 
people  in  front  dipped  their  hands  in  the  public  dish  as 
often  as  possible,  and,  rolling  up  a  ball  of  the  contents  in 
three  fingers,  each  man  cleverly  whipped  the  food  into  his 
mouth.  When  we  at  the  top  had  finished,  the  bowl  was 
passed  among  the  rest  until  every  man  had  his  supper.  We 
all  drank  out  of  one  narrow-necked  water  jar.  New  comers 
dropped  in,  and  each  of  them  bowed  to  the  sheikh  and 
saluted  the  company.  They  all  behaved  with  excellent  pro- 
priety and  good  breeding,  and  yet  without  any  constraint. 

Their  whole  talk  was  about  our  day's  adventures,  especially 
the  lesson  in  geography — not  that  in  the  canoe,  but  by  means 
of  the  nutshells — so  I  had  to  repeat  it,  and  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  Then  I  told  them  by  signs  a  long  story  about  steam- 
boats which  I  had  acted  to  another  Arab  tribe  many  years 
before  at  the  Dead  Sea.  Some  old  dirty  figs  were  produced 
as  dessert,  and  I  resolved  to  give  them  a  treat  from  the 
**  caboose  "  of  the  Rob  Roy.  Roast  fowl  came  forth,  there- 
fore, and  rice  puJding,  fine  white  bread,  dates,  excellent 
almonds  and  raisins,  sugar,  pepper,  eggs,  and  the  best  black 
tea  from  old  England.  The  raisins  they  seemed  not  to 
know,  for  they  passed  them  from  hand  to  hand.  The  tea, 
too,  was  quite  a  novelty,  but  by  far  the  most  prized  was  the 
pudding. 

Pipes  were  soon  puffing.  Every  man  of  them  pressed  me 
to  smoke  his,  and  a  youngster  next  but  one  to  me  was  my 
greatest  favourite  from  his  lively  laugh  and  eyes  like  dia- 
monds, and  his  quick  perception  of  all  I  explained.  In  a 
whisper  I  was  told  an  hour  after  that  this  was  the  identical 
hero  who  had  aimed  at  me  so  often  ^vith  his  gun  until  I 
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knocked  it  away  with  my  paddle.*!^  I  did  not  now  alter  my 
bearing  towards  bim,  for  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
explain  why.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  diffieolt  for  this 
youug  rascal  to  explain  why  he  aimed  at  me  so  often,  thongh 
one  can  easily  understand  why  the  other  one  had  fired  the 
sliot  before.  For  consider  that,  while  these  people  had 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  a  boat,  they  had  all  heard  about 
ghosts  and  water  sprites,  and  so  when  they  suddenly  saw  a 
thing  with  a  uiun*s  face,  but  all  the  rest  of  it  onlike  a  man — 
a  lung  brown  double-ended  body  joined  by  grey  skin  to  a 
grey  pot- shaped  head,  and  waving  about  two  blue  hands 
(the  paddle-blades)  —  which  of  them  conld  refrain  from 
taking  a  shot  at  such  a  creature  ?  Would  you  or  I,  walk- 
ing with  a  loaded  gun  and  a  finger  on  the  trigger,  and  eager 
for  an  excuse  to  fire,  if  we  saw  for  the  first  time  a  thing  in 
the  air  unknown  before  and  yet  plainly  living,  could  we 
resist  the  desire  to  fire  at  it  instantly  ?  Not  I,  certainly ;  so 
my  assailant  might  well  be  forgiven. 

It   was   late  when  I  was  left  with  the  old  Arab  only. 

*  \  [e  siii<  ikcd  the  "  fft-Wol,"  a  ouriuus  short  pipe  from  Bagdad,  without 
.my  stoiii.  All  Arab  usually  carries  bis  chil)ouquo  thnut  down  hii 
I'iu-k.  with  the  h(i\sl  u]iiK.-rmo.st,  near  his  turhan.  If  he  loaea  his  pipe,  or 
forgets  to  I>ring  it,  he  is  in  iles|>emtiuu,  alnidut  as  bad  as  a  lady  who  has 
niislaiil  her  reticule.  (.>nce,  in  Egypt,  the  man  who  took  lu  to  some 
caves  had  left  iiis  pip>;  beiiind.  When  wu  came  out,  he  liad  rolled  up  a 
lar^e  thick  bmwn  pa]>er,  in  which  we  brought  the  candles,  and  out  ot 
that  he  made  a  cigarette  twelve  inched  h)ng  and  an  inch  thicJc.  My 
muleteer,  Latoof,  was  the  niu^t  inveterate  Bmoker  of  our  party  on  the 
tour,  ami  by  far  tlie  :<tri)ngest  man.  but  it  was  the  nargilleh  he  affected, 
and  nut  the  chibomiue.  At  Kerak,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  his  naryllgh 
was  lii:<t.  and  we  were  tuo  far  away  fn.)m  a  village  to  buy  another.  In 
this  ditiicult  .-rtrait.  Latonf  went  nidoning  about  for  an  hour  or  two^  but 
to  yiil.ice  his  l>creavi>ment,  lie  gut  a  glasH  Utttle,  and  two  modi,  and 
.''^nje  clay,  and  long  grass,  and  a  bit  uf  w(.kk1,  and  with  great  ingenuity 
he  managed  to  construct  a  new  nargilleh,  whereat  Adoor,  our  laureate, 
had  to  compose  a  special  scnig,  iincl  the  old  chorus  was  soon  heard  again 
in  the  gurgling  i*f  the  hubblebubble.  In  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem  nume- 
lou-r  clay  pipes  have  Wen  lately  discoveretl,  fifty  feet  below  the  eur&ce. 
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After  one  look  out  on  the  bright  moon,  the  starry  night, 
and  the  pahn-tree  in  front  of  us,  I  piled  wood  upon  the 
fire,  and  carpets  upon  myself,  and  matting  against  the 
wide-chinked  walls  of  our  cameFs  hair  lodging.  Behind  a 
division  in  the  tent,  and  within  a  foot  of  my  ear,  was  a  poor 
woman  groaning  all  night  in  the  distress  of  illness.'*^  I 
pitied  her  sadly  in  the.  dark,  that  she  was  suffering  while  I 
was  so  happy  and  well ;  but  I  could  not  speak  to  her — that 
would  have  been  felony  at  the  least. 

The  Arab  snored  beside  the  dying  embers.  Fitful  thoughts 
sped  dreamily  through  my  brain,  for  I  had  resolved  to  slip 
oat  unperceived  when  all  were  asleep  and  to  cross  the  river, 
and  then  drag  my  canoe  into  a  hiding-place  until  morning, 
•and  BO  to  scramble  somehow  over  the  marsh,  and  then  con- 
ceal the  canoe  and  walk  on  to  the  camp  at  Mellaha.  But 
after  the  plan  for  this  was  fully  arranged,  I  could  not  find 
any  method  of  paying  the  men  who  had  been  my  guides,  and 
of  coarse  it  would  never  do  to  leave  them  unpaid. 

In  the  gentle  slumbering  of  playful  dreams  that  followed, 
a  faint  far  voice  seemed  to  flutter  in  the  midnight.  Again  I 
heard  it — awoke,  and  then  heard  it  once  more  distinctly, 
though  far  distant,  calling  out  clearly  a  long  drawn  "  Rob 

Roy !  "     The  thrill  that  nerved  me  in  an  instant 

started  me  up  erect,  and  with  the  loudest  longest  hail  I  ever 
gave  in  my  life,  I  shouted  ''  Rob  Roy ! ''  in  return.  It  was 
indeed  the  faithful  Hany  who  was  calling  to  me  through  the 
dark  morass.  Up  rose  the  Arab,  and  clutched  my  feet  con- 
vulsively. He  thought  I  was  raving,  but  it  was  only  joy. 
I  told  him,  *'My  dragoman  is  coming,  hurrah!  "  but  we 
listened  long  again,  and  yet  no  answer  came  to  my  hails,  for 
Hany  was  now  fording  the  Jordan,  a  perilous  feat  in  the 
dark,  and  in  fear  of  treachery. 
My  messenger  had,  in  fact,  reached  the  camp  at  Mellaha, 

*  The  expression  in  Genesis  xviii.  10,  '*  And  Sarah  heard  it  in  the 
tent  door  which  was  behind  hiui,"  is  supposed  to  mean  that  she  was 
then  on  the  women's  side  of  the  division  or  screen  across  the  tent. 
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and  had  found  Hany  just  arriving  after  eleven  hours  on 
horseback.  Yet  not  for  a  moment  did  Hany  hesitate  what 
to  do — to  rest,  or  to  rescue  the  Rob  Roy.  The  messenger 
then  told  him  he  had  brought  a  letter  from  me,  but  search- 
ing for  it,  no  letter  could  be  found.  He  had  lost  it  in  the 
marsh,  and  I  have  got  it  now  (all  stained  by  his  red  sash), 
having  found  the  letter  myself  next  day  in  the  water.  Hany 
then  suspected  some  plot  of  the  Arabs  to  capture  both  drago- 
man and  master.  Yet  the  brave  fellow  started,  and  traversed 
this  desolate  wold. 

And  now  the  sound  of  near  hoofs  reached  me,  and  a  loud 
long  nearer  hail,  which  was  answered  by  the  Englishman's 
authorised  formula,  **  All  right !  '*  Up  trotted  Hany  on  his 
tight  little  Arab  quite  as  game  yet  as  it  had  been  at  sunrise. 
Latoof  came  on  my  horse,  and  Adoor  on  the  horse  for  the 
canoe. 

All  was  changed  round  us  in  a  moment  by  this  arrival. 
The  news  spread  fast,  and  the  sleepers  were  roused  in  the 
huts.  ^^  Leave  it  all  now  to  me,  sir,**  said  Hany  ;  so  I  sank 
into  a  mere  spectator  of  a  real  drama  in  life,  and  the  play  of 
character  seen  for  the  next  half-hour  was  far  beyond  the 
fancies  of  the  hired  fictitious  stage.  Hany  stirred  up  the  old 
host  to  extreme  activity,  and  then  piled  up  a  blazing  fire, 
sent  for  the  Arabs  all  round,  and  rated  them  soundly  with 
caustic  effrontery.  One  Arab  dared  to  half  mutter  a  protest, 
but  Hauy  spurned  him  to  the  floor ;  he  launched  out  thus 
against  even  our  friends,  and  abused  Latoof  for  not  quickly 
cleaning  my  boots — saying  (aside)  to  me,  in  English,  **  Don't 
mind,  sir !  Latoof  and  I  have  arranged  all  this  before." 
Hany  was  abject  to  me  in  manner — respectful  is  not  the 
word — but  contemptuous  to  the  wild  Hoolehites,  and  all  this 
was  as  much  as  to  say  to  them,  **  See  how  you  are  like 
grasshoppers  before  me — ^yet  I  am  but  the  slave  of  Howaja, 
and  /i/.v  height  above  you  how  measureless — him  you  have 
dared  to  insult !  " 

I  ventured  to  suggest,  though  timidly,  ««  Hany,  all  this  is 
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bat  humbug."  His  answer  was  instant  and  final,  *'  Without 
humbug,  master,  we  could  never  manage  these  men/' 
Candles,  and  a  sumptuous  feast,  and  a  brilliant  teapot,  came 
quickly  out  of  his  saddle-bags.  I  had  to  sit  in  state,  and  to 
eat  with  feigned  hunger,  while  the  Arabs  could  only  gaze 
with  awe. 

It  was  difficult  not  to  smile  at  their  altered  bearing,  but  I 
paid  all  of  them  well  that  had  worked  for  mc,  and  managed  to 
get  a  few  compass  bearings  by  the  pale  light  of  dawn.  Amid 
the  loud  rebukes  and  feeble  answers  at  our  parting,  there  was 
an  amusing  conversation  in  an  undertone,  and  which  we  may 
render  thus,  wherein  H,  is  my  indignant  dragoman,  and  A, 
is  the  Arab  least  abashed  in  reply  : — 

H.  Who  was  it  fired  on  my  master  ? 

A,  He  was  a  Druse — a  stranger. 

//.  \Mien  did  he  come,  and  where  did  he  go  ? 

A,  He  came  two  hours  before,  and  left  at  once. 

H,  Why  did  you  not  catch  him  ?     Why  did  he  fire  ? 

A.  Because  the  boat  was  so  low  the  Howaja  was  sure  to 
be  drowned,  and  because,  if  he  went  on,  he  was  sure  to  lose 
his  way. 

//.  And  so  to  save  him  from  drowning,  or  being  lost,  you 
thought  it  best  to  shoot  him  ?  Ah !  dogs,  brutes,  pigs, 
Jews  !  ♦ 

K.  After  Howaja  paid  you,  why  did  one  of  your  own  men 
aim  at  him  ? 

A,  Only  to  frighten  Howaja. 

•  Men  in  Palestine  call  their  fellows  "Jew,"  as  the  very  lowest  of  all 
piiasible  words  of  abuse.  When  we  recollect  that  the  Jews  in  this  very 
land,  their  own,  were  once  the  choice  people  of  the  world ;  that  now, 
through  the  whole  earth,  among  the  richest,  the  bravest,  the  cleverest, 
the  fairest,  the  best  at  music  and  song,  at  poetry  and  painting,  at  art, 
and  science,  and  lit^irature,  at  education,  philanthropy,  statesmanship, 
war,  commerce,  and  finance,  in  every  sphere  of  life  are  Jews — we  may 
well  reniemljer  the  word  of  prophecy  which  told  us  long  ago  tliat  the 
name  of  Jew  would  be  a  "by- word  and  a  reproach,"  even  in  the  Jews' 
<'wn  land. 

IG 
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//.  Did  it  frighten  hiin  ? 

A.  Why — no. 

//.  Do  you  think  a  gi*eat  English  prince  will  be  frightened 
by  //"///•  wretched  guns  ?  (Hany^  had  his  double-barrelled 
English  rifle  and  his  Colt's  revolver  dangling  about  most 
ostentatiously  all  this  time.)     Did  you  ever  hear  of  Abyssinia  ? 

A,  Oh  yes  !  we  know  all  about  the  Inglcez  at  **  HabasL*' 
And  so  on. 

We  soon  forded  Jordan — the  Rob  Roy  carrying  me.  The 
journey  over  the  plain,  in  a  direction  N.W.,  was  difiicolt ; 
but  what  must  it  have  been  last  night  for  Hany  and  the 
jaded  horses  ?  Often  the  Rob  Roy  had  to  be  carried  by 
hand,  or  floated  on  the  pools,  while  the  horses  scrambled 
through.  Once  the  sturdy  Latoof  went  down  completely 
overhead  in  a  treacherous  hole. 

At  another  place  the  canoe  horse  sunk  down  until  his  bead 
was  buried  in  soft  mud,  even  above  his  eyes,  yet  he  flinched 
not  at  all.  I  never  saw  so  steady  a  nag.  Other  parts  of 
this  journey,  or  voyage,  were  so  much  of  land  and  water 
mix^d,  that  I  towed  the  Rob  Roy  along  the  surface  by  tying 
her  painter  to  my  waist  in  the  saddle.  One  of  three  larger 
streams  we  forded  was  called  by  the  Arabs  *'  Ain  Messieh," 
the  **  spring  of  Christ.*'  Another  was  the  **  Ain  Bellata,'* 
''  fountain  of  big  stones."  Our  route  along  these  is  marked 
on  Map  Y.  The  two  guides  who  accompanied  us  from  Salh- 
yeh  being  handsomely  paid,  we  trudged  along  easily  under 
the  mountains  for  the  rest  of  our  road,  but  Hany,  still  furious 
at  the  whole  transaction  of  these  two  days,  was  urgent  that 
I  should  write  upon  it  to  the  English  Consul  at  Damascus. 

It  is  a  traveller's  duty  to  think  of  others  that  may  follow 
his  route,  and  to  remedy  abuses,  and  to  punish  extortions, 
and  to  abstain  from  doubtful  actions,  lest  others  may  suffer, 
oven  if  he  is  not  injured.  No  person  can  be  moro.. sensible 
of  this  duty  than  one  who  has  been  so  much  benefited  by 
the  good  conduct  of  other  travellers  as  I  have  been  ;  and  it 
would  not  be  from  carelessness  or  a  forgetful  content  with 
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my  own  good  fortune,  that  I  should  by  weakness,  or  lavish 
gi\"ing,  or  by  niggard  pay,  or  winking  at  wrong,  do  an}'thing 
to  spoil  a  good  road  for  future  tourists.  But,  after  mature 
reflection  on  this  incident  in  Hooleh  marsh,  I  felt  it  was  not 
one  to  complain  of  to  our  Consul.  The  custom,  well  settled 
all  over  the  East,  is  that  the  traveller  must  either  come 
guarded  by  the  local  ruling  power  with  an  escort  of  adequate 
force  ;  or  he  must  contract  with  an  Arab  tribe,  in  which  case 
the  "  ghufr,"  or  protection  payment,  makes  the  receiver  of 
it  responsible  ;  or,  thirdly,  the  traveller  may  go  at  his  own 
risk,  but  then  he  must  abide  the  usual  consequences,  and 
cannot  fairly  complain  either  to  his  own  Government  at  home 
or  to  that  of  the  Saltan.^ 

Now,  the  canoe  could  not  have  a  Turkish  guard,  for  it 
paddled  where  even  Arabs  could  scarcely  swim.  Then  its 
crew  conld  not  contract  for  **  ghufr  "  because  no  tribe  would 
answer  for  a  man's  safety  unless  their  sheikh  or  his  soldiers 
could  go  with  him.  Having  chosen  the  third  of  these  plans 
— that  of  travelling  alone — I  had  to  deal  with  the  Hooleh 
Arabs  only  as  between  individuals  ;  and,  after  all,  they  had 
done  me  no  harm,  and  had  not  injured  the  boat.  They  ex- 
torted money,  indeed,  but  that  is  not  uncommon  in  Europe. 
They  fired  at  me  point  blank,  but  then  it  was  because  the 
thing  they  fired  at  was  unlike  anything  they  had  ever  seen 
before,  with  a  voice  coming  out  of  it  singing  in  an  outlandish 
tongue. 

Nor  were  these  Arabs  very  rapacious  when  they  found 
that  the  ghost  was  a  man.  The  Arabs  of  Hooleh  do  not 
go  to   the    great    centres    of  Eastern   commerce   such   as 

•  A  Yankee  ftailor  once  shared  my  tent  for  some  days,  and  l)eiug  im- 
patient of  the  til<.»\v  travel,  he  took  one  of  our  muleteeri*,  and  set  off  by 
himself.  He  wore  a  "  chimney-pot  "  hut  and  black  coat,  jui^t  as  if  he 
wiu*  in  a  European  town.  In  a  wei-k  he  was  n.>bbed  of  all  but  his  hat 
and  coat.  He  got  fittetl  out  again  by  his  Consjul,  and  in  ten  dayn  more 
all  his  money  wa»  utolen  again.  Meanwhile  I  ploddetl  on,  and  paw  far 
tU'jre,  and  »>pent  far  lesH. 
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Damascus,  Aleppo,  or  Jerusalem,  where  they  would  meet 
Europeans.  They  still  have  **  no  business  with  any  man,'* 
and  there  is  still  **no  magistrate  in  the  land,"  as  was  said 
of  them  of  yore  in  the  Book  of  Judges.  Their  trade  is 
carried  on  by  wandering  Druses,  who  act  as  middlemen, 
while  the  natives  stick  fast  in  their  primitive  mud.  Again, 
travellers  do  not  stray  to  the  suburbs  of  Zweer,  and  there- 
fore, happily,  the  natives  did  not  know  what  a  ransom  they 
might  have  demanded — at  least  100/. — as  the  proper  price 
for  an  Englishman ;  and  I  really  cannot  complain  of  their 
terms  of  compromise  when  I  had  a  feast,  and  a  lodging, 
and  porters,  and  protection,  and  excellent  fun,  and  all 
for  the  veiy  reduced  tarifl'  of  lOii.  4(/.  sterling. 

The  whole  transaction  was  harmless  after  all,  and  it  was 
an  interesting  comment  upon  the  prediction  of  what  Ishmael 
was  to  be — **  his  hand  shall  be  against  every  man,  and 
every  man's  hand  against  him." 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

MvlLiha — Waterrt  of  Meruiu — The  Lake — Raft  of  Bulnihhed— From 
Al.Kive  —  Puzzle  —  Ketlesh  —  Start — Arabs  Again — Pelican  Hunt — 
(Irand  Discovery — New  Mouth — Thunder — Inner  Lake — Lilies — 
Ri»yal  S^ilute — Breatlth  «>f  Barrier — Sixteen  Swans — Paj)yrua — Its 
Use — How  it  Grows — Bent  by  Current. 

4  S  I  rode  on  ia  front,  my  grey  helmet  was  seen  over 
-•TX  the  hill  by  our  men  at  the  camp  near  Mellaha,  and 
shoats  soon  told  how  glad  they  were.  After  a  little  paddle 
on  the  lake  and  a  hath,  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  not 
too  long  to  spend  in  rest  upon  my  comfortahle  sofa-hed. 
The  change  from  prison  to  freedom,  from  uncouth  strangers 
to  my  own  contented,  well-hehaved  retinue,  with  the  Koh 
Boy  now  released  and  sleeping  all  safe  in  the  sun,  and 
Hany  telling  his  story,  and  melodious  Adoor  singing  it 
again,  while  a  dim  picture  of  its  hest  scenes  kept  moving 
by  in  day-dream — this  was  an  enjoyment  which  only  the 
lone  traveller  can  feel. 

This  great  morass  of  Hooleh,  or  the  lake  at  the  end  of 
it  (shown  in  Map  YI.),  is  spoken  of  once  in  the  Bible  as 
**the  waters  of  Merom"  (Joshua  xi.  5).  It  is  called  by 
Josephus  and  later  writers  Samachonitis. 

The  name  of  Hooleh,  as  applied  to  the  vicinity,  is  at 
least  as  old  as  the  Christian  era,  and  from  the  time  of 
the  Crusades  the  lake  has  been  called  Hooleh,  which  may 
be  derived  from  Hul,  or  Chul,  one  of  the  sons  of  Aram 
(Gen.  X.  23). 
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Some  of  the  Arabs  in  the  neighbourhood  call  the  Lake 
Bahr  Banias,  or  Bahr  Hait,  others  call  it  £1-Mellahah. 

The  name  **  Meleha  "  (**  the  salt  ")  is  applied  by  William 
of  Tyre  to  the  whole  of  the  lake  (*  Will.  Tyre,"  xviii.  18), 
•*  circa  lacum  Meleha."  Burkhardt  says  (vol.  i.  p.  816) ; 
''  The  south- west  shore  bears  the  name  of  Mellaha,  from 
the  ground  being  covered  with  a  saline  crust;"  bat  I  did 
not  observe  anything  of  a  deposit  there  except  a  greyish 
clay  where  the  water  quite  close  to  the  bank  is  deep.* 
Another  salt-lake  near  Carmel  is  noticed  (post  p.  897). 

The  Arabs  give  the  name  '*  Ain  Mellaha "  to  the  spring 
running  in  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  lake.  Schwartz 
speaks  of  it  as  Ain  Malka  (p.  29),  '*  Spring  of  the  King/' 

*  Aa  to  these  names  Merom.  Samachon,  and  Hooleh,  we  note  that 
the  name  Merom  w  from  the  Hebrew,  "  high  lake."  **  Thia  explana- 
tii)n  of  Merom  w  undoubted"  (Stanley,  *S.  and  P.'  391,  note)  ;  and  the 
place  ift  also  called  "  KaMayeh,"  **  the  high." 

The  name  Samachon  (Josephu^,  *  \V.  J.'  book  iii.  ch.  x.  aec.  vii. ;  and 
bi)ok  iv.  ch.  i.  sec.  i. )  has  three  explanations  :  — 

(1)  From  the  Arabic  Samak,  '*high." 

(2>  From  the  Chaldaic  Samak.  **  re<l  ; "  which  may  well  allude  to  the 
red  clay  banks  of  the  Jordan,  already  noticed,  or  to  the  very  dark  water 
in  the  Inke  itself. 

(3)  From  the  Arabic  .S.imnck,  "a  tish."  It  is  called  Samac  in  the 
Jerusalem  Talmud.  The  name  Sabac.  "  a  thorn,"  given  to  it  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud,  it  is  said,  "  nriy  allude  to  the  thorny  jungle  n^und 
it,"  but  I  8;iw  ver}'  few  "thorns  "  and  all  of  them  on  the  east  shore. 

Thurc  is  a  tomb  of  Sitteh  Hooleh,  the  **  Lady  H«x)leh,"  near  Baalbec 
l^obiu!«on  (vol.  iii.  Appendix,  pp.  135,  137)  si)eaks  of  the  other  Hi>oIeh 
in  the  gMvernment  of  Hanes  ;  and  Finn  mentions  a  village  of  the  name 
east  of  Tibneen  (*  Byoways  i)f  I'alestine,'  pp.  257,  SSiJ).  In  Smith's 
Dictionary  ("Meri»m  "),  it  is  «aid  that  the  word  Hooleh  seems  in  Arabic 
and  in  Hebrew  to  mean  '*  depression."  This  may  well  explain  how  the 
term  Il'Mileh  is  tu.»t  applied  t.(»  the  «listrict  **  Ard  Hooleh."  as  a 
'•  hoUuw "  among  th.;  hills,  while  *'  Mt?rom "  indicates  the  lake,  as 
"  high  "  among  the  waters.  Burkhardt  ftay.«<  :  "The  lake  of  Houleh  or 
Saniachonitis  is  inhabited  only  «)n  the  enst^rn  borders"  (vol.  i.  p.  310). 
I  have  use«l  the  «i>elling  "  Hoololi  "  instead  of  the  usual  one  '*  Huleh,"  as 
the  latter  is  apt  to  be  pronounced  '"  Heuleh." 
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which  may  allade  to  Joshua's  battle ;  for  wo  find  Neby 
Tasha  (Tomb  of  Joshua)  on  the  hill  to  the  west  of  the 
centre  of  the  marsh,  and  on  the  east  is  said  to  be  the 
Tell  Farash  the  Arab  name  of  Joshua.^ 

The  wide  level  tract  on  the  south-west  verge  of  the  lake 
is  called  "  Ard  el-Hait/'  or  "  Belad  el-Hait."  This  level 
ground  is  richly  cultivated,  justifying  the  name,  for  *'  hait '' 
means  ''  wheat."  Pocock  places  Harosheth  here  ('  Pinker- 
ton*8  Voyages,*  x.  468),  and  many  authors  consider  that 
Joshua's  battle  with  Jabin  was  on  this  plain.  A  very 
beautiful  lily  flourishes  here,  renowned  as  the  ''  Lily  of 
Hooleh,'*  and  which  Thomson  thinks  is  the  plant  referred 
to  by  our  Saviour  when  He  compares  Solomon  with  the 
lilies  (Luke  xii.  27). 

From  Map  YI.  it  will  be  seen  that  Mellaha,  where  we 
are  resting  for  Sunday,  is  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
Hooleh  Lake  on  the  pleasant  sward  beside  a  quiet  lagoon. 
In  the  shallows  there  I  found  a  man  afloat  on  a  bundle 
of  reeds,  which  he  punted  along,  while  his  spear  was  stuck 
np  like  a  mast.  His  delight  and  surprise  amused  me  much, 
when  the  Rob  Roy  glided  alongside,  and  then  darted  away 
to  the  depths  where  he  could  not  follow.  From  this,  as 
head-quarters,  it  was  my  purpose  to  thoroughly  examine 
these  curious  upland  waters,  because  the  few  references 
to  them  in  travellers '  books  are  exceedingly  meagre  ;  and 
yet  great  decisive  battles  had  been  fought  upon  these  shores, 
and  the  steps  of  our  Blessed  Lord  had  hallowed  their 
eastern  verge. 

It  is  impossible  to  examine  the  upper  part  of  this  lake 
except  from  a  boat,  for  the  boundary  there  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  tall  papyrus  plant  (see  ;)o«(  p.  265),  perfectly  im- 
penetrable by  man  on  account  of  its  extremely  close  growth, 

*  Stanley,  *  S  and  ?/  p.  393,  note.  The  "  Wady  Fanwh  "  is  also 
marked  in  Vandevelde's  map  (as  I  have  mserted  it  in  mine),  but 
though  I  ai»ked  the  Arabs  for  it  f re<iucnt]y,  they  never  seemed  \,o  agree 
as  to  the  exact  spot ;  nevertheless  the  name  was  evidently  known. 
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and  therefore  this  has  oever  before  been  visited  by  uiy  one 
Tvbo  has  told  ns  what  is  there. 

Great  additional  interest  was  imparted  to  this  voyage  by 
tbt  fact  I  bad  juEt  proved,  that  the  Jordan  cannot  be  followed 
all  the  way  from  its  source,  and  that  it  elndes  onr  sight  by 
diving  into  jangle,  where  it  defies  all  search  from  the  north 


siile  as  to  where  its  wnters  roll  into  this  lake  of  Merom,  so 
that  it  became  important  to  go  from  the  lake  itself  upwards 
along  any  channel  containing  the  river,  and  as  far  ah  the 
barrier  which  had  stopped  ns  in  descending,  in  order  to  see 
how  broad  that  barrier  is. 

The  result  of  the  next  few  days'  work  npon  the  problem 
Wiks  an  ample  reward  for  all  the  trouble  incurred  in  tbe  com- 
plete and  novel  discovery  of  the  hitherto  unknown  channel  of 
Jordan,  as  will  speedily  be  seen. 

First,  in  order  to  scan  tbe  dietrict  from  above,  I  ascended 
several  of  the  hills  nearest  Mcllaha.     There  were  rains  npon 
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each  of  them,  but  we  cannot  stop  to  consider  these,  or  the 
remains  of  Kedesh  in  a  valley  near,  for  our  eye  is  fixed  upon 
the  wider  features  of  the  plain,  and  specially  upon  the  lake 
itself  seen  just  below  us,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  hills  of 
Bashan,  forming  a  high  plateau,  behind  which  one  sees  the 
tops  of  another  distant  range.  Westwards  of  the  lake,  on 
the  wide  green  level,  a  few  Tells  rise  by  the  water's  side, 
and  little  groups  of  dwellings.  The  dwellers  here  must  be 
hardened  to  fever  and  frogs,  wild  boars,  snakes,  and  ague 
half  the  year.  They  have  many  baffaloes  and  horses,  but 
their  trade  is  done  by  others,  for  the  natives  seem  to  revel  in 
their  marshy  home  and  cultivate  their  red  rice  still,*  while 
the  big  world  outside  them  is  left  to  roll  on  as  it  can. 

In  different  seasons  and  in  different  years  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  this  lake  and  its  shores  must  be  altogether  diderent. 
Thus,  thirty  years  ago,  Mr.  Smith,  twice  travelling  here,  **  had 
been  able  to  get  from  the  road  only  one  or  two  glimpses  of 
the  water."  +    But  when  I  saw  it,  the  banks  of  the  lake  were 


*  Schwartz  says  (p.  47)  : — "Many  canes  also  grow  here,  among  which 
wild  bea«t«,  &c.,  find  shelter,  especially  serpents  and  wild  boari?.  Not 
far  from  the  village  Malcha,  situated  on  its  northern  shore,  the  Jordan 
enters  this  lake.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  just  named  cultivate  the 
rice-plant  in  this  vicinity,  which  is  the  only  i)lace  in  Palestine  where  this 
plant  grows.  This  rice,  which  is  sent  to  the  other  towns,  is  quite  singular 
in  its  colour  and  flavour  ;  it  is  red  in  appearance,  and  swells  in  cooking 
to  an  unusual  degree." 

f  Rol)in5on,  vol.  iii.  sec.  xv.  p.  341,  note.  Stanley's  description  of  this 
*U«trict  ia  not  so  accurate  aa  his  other  pictures  in  words  «>f  what  he  saw 
himself.  "  In  the  centre  of  this  plain,  half  morass,  half-Uni,  lies  the 
uppermost  lake  of  the  Jordan,  about  seven  miles  l(»ng,  an«l  in  its 
greatest  width  six  miles  broad,  the  mountiiins  slightly  c(>mprep«s*ing  it  at 
either  extremity,  8urroun<led  by  an  almost  impenetrable  jungle  of  reotls, 
•ilxiunding  in  wild-fowl "  ('  S.  and  P.'  p.  390).  According  to  my  observa- 
tion the  size  of  the  lake  is  not  one-foinlh  of  the  area  given  here,  the 
rce<l8  are  thin  and  easily  entere<l,  and  in  the  jungle  of  papynis,  which  is 
impenetrable,  there  are  very  few  water-fowl,  while  the  *'  lake,"  whether 
that  means  the  whole  morass  or  the  open  water,  is  nut  by  any  means  in 
the  centre  of  the  plain. 
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quite  bare  except  on  the  north  side,  where  stands,  as  a  savage 
border  to  the  open  water,  the  densest  jangle  ever  man  can  see. 
This  is  nearly  three  miles  across  and  perfectly  flat,  with  a 
sombre  colour,  and  i<  marked  with  shading  on  Map  VI.  The 
outline  of  the  lake  is  irregolar,  bat  distinct.  The  marsh 
above  it  has  a  fcw  still  darker  lines  winding  throogh  the  level, 
evidently  the  deeper  shades  of  narrow  hollows  like  canals, 
boonded  by  the  jangle  which  hems  in  these  silent,  stagnant 
streams.  Farther  to  the  north  are  patches  of  water,*  with 
islets  plainly  visible,  and  then  the  prospect  shades  away  to 
greener  hues  until  the  eye  rests  on  the  trees  at  Dan,  far  off, 
and  the  lofty  heights  of  Banias. 

Dr.  Thomson  speaks  of  this  lake  as  a  pecaliar  *<  pet  **  of 
his,  and  says  it  is  of  '^  unrivalled  beauty."  One  is  allowed 
to  say  this  about  a  *'  pet  lake,"  bat  I  do  not  yet  feel  that 
enthusiasm. 

Between  the  marsh  itself  and  the  western  shore — ^which  we 
had  skirted  by  the  path  under  the  hills — an  irregular  edging 
of  water  lies  in  disjointed  shreds.  I  agree  with  Robinson, 
who  savs  this  is  an  artificial  canal.  He  also  states  that  it  is 
led  off  from  the  Hasbany  (vol  viii.  sec.  xv.  p.  842),  which  is 
not  known  to  be  the  case.  The  water  in  this  edge  is  often 
several  feet  deep,  and  I  had  paddled  my  canoe  upoQ  it  in 
various  places  ;  nor  would  it  be  difficult,  I  think,  to  come  all 
the  way  by  water  from  the  upper  plain  quite  down  to  the 
lake.  But  in  this  bordering  edge  there  is  no  perceptible 
current,  though  it  receives  a  few  rills  from  springs  near 
the  margin.  At  any  rate,  to  take  a  boat  along  this  fringe  of 
puddles  would  not  be  to  follow  the  Jordan. 

Then  where  does  the  Jordan  run  to  when  it  hides  its  dark 
stream  after  Zweer  *?  Vandevelde's  map  boldly  marks  it  on 
the  east  of  the  marsh,  and  most  other  maps  do  the  same. 
Dr.  Tristram,  the  traveller  who  has  written  of  it  after  dwell- 

_  *  Tho  larkfest  of  the!»e.  near  the  centre,  and  which  we  visited  after* 
^^^^^^(■pds,  nmy  h.ive  been  that  alluded  to  by  Buckingham,  as  another  lake 
W  Wh  of  Hi.>t>leh.     See  Robinflon,  vol.  iii.  sec  xv.  p.  340,  note. 
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iDg  longest  here,  says  that  Jordan's  course  can  be  clearly 
distinguished  on  the  east.  Smith's  *  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  ' 
also  telb  us  the  Jordan  <*  enters  the  lake  close  to  the  eastern 
end  of  the  upper  side.*'  More  cautious  myself,  perhaps,  in 
tracing  rivers  than  those  who  have  not  got  to  get  a  boat 
through  the  imagined  channel,  I  could  not  discern  any  sign  of 
a  stream  on  the  east  part  of  Hooleh,  and  for  this  good  reason, 
as  was  afterwards  proved,  that  no  river  at  all  goes  {here. 

Having  made  careful  plans  of  the  marsh  by  bird's-eye 
views  of  it  from  several  hills,  I  started  from  Mellaha,  ardent 
and  rejoicing,  to  begin  this  most  interesting  voyage  of  dis- 
covery. The  weather  was  very  propitious  for  such  an  occa- 
sion :  a  cloudy  day  with  no  wind,  and  a  general  mildness. 
I  had,  of  course,  arranged  a  regular  plan  of  investigation,  so 
as  to  measure  the  distances  by  counting  my  paddle-strokes, 
checked  hy  the  time  on  my  watch ;  to  take  the  angles  by  my 
compass  ;  and  to  sound  the  depth  by  a  20-fathom  line.  To 
do  these  four  different  things  accurately,  and  to  note  the 
results  in  my  log-book,  gave  full  employment  to  mind  and 
body,  while  anything  to  spare  of  energy  was  devoted  to  look 
out  for  curious  sights,  birds,  fishes,  animals,  plants,  and 
stones,  to  scan  the  shores  for  hostile  Arabs,  and  to  note  the 
character  of  the  hills  aloft  and  the  beaches  by  the  water- 
side. 

The  first  **  course  "  for  the  canoe  was  to  bo  straight  across 
the  lake  at  the  northern  end,  whore  tlie  water  is  widest,  and 
then  to  inspect  the  supposed  mouth  of  the  Jordan  in  the 
east.  Next  I  intended  to  embark  a  stone  from  the  Bashan 
shore,  wherewith  to  commence  soundings  at  regular  inter- 
vals, on  the  return  voyage.  But  after  800  doul)le  paddle- 
strokes,  that  is,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  due  east,  I 
could  see  an  Arab  with  a  gun  descending  the  slope  of  the 
mggod  mountains  straight  in  front  of  me.  I  turned  to  the 
right,  and  he  followed.  I  went  the  other  way,  until  the  Boh 
Roy  was  hid  behind  the  jungle,  but  standing  up  in  the  boat  I 
could  see  through  the  reed  tops  that  the  man  was  lying  under 
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^  *-■.  :■•»!-:  a  i  :  t  j.:i:i:;il  tTeen  Tell  close  bvthe  water  side. 
N  ~  -^-z'.lzz  zLe  nuLi:  had  shooting  intentions  or  not,  it 
•*  -  :  T..\L:".y  LiVt  Ircn  ver\-  unwise  for  me  to  turn  up  a 
.-.Lit"  i-.v.iLj  zlzL  in  command  of  its  month  to  intercept 
L.;  .r:  ::l.  IL.^rc::ri.  as  he  would  not  depart  or  come  out 
::  L.-  1..  liL^-:  ^.ive.  I  lorced  south  along  the  eastern  shore, 
azI  ]ir  :.ll:-.v.i  nnr.ir.^.  and  half  a  dozen  more  soon  clam- 
:-.  Tri  I.*::  ::.:::  the  rocks  shouting  all  in  chorus.  But  in 
.  r-.L  -v.itcr  I  o.::*.  i  lav^h  at  their  humble  efforts  to  keep  up 
w::!;  :zi  K.l  R.. ya*  ihey  struggled  through  thickets  and 
r.-izX  iter  l>v.?.  whLc  she  had  a  smooth  lake  to  paddle  on. 
H.'.v,  vcr.  ::  leinj  al>Oi:x:ely  necessarj-  for  me  to  land  to  get 
u-tJLi  :.r  -o-juvliiii:.  I  made  a  feint  as  if  to  reach  a  point 
y:".:i:c  .  u:.  .r^i  whtL  iliey  were  all  in  full  cry  for  this,  I  coolly 
I  irLt  1  :-.  aiiv  thtr  proiiioniory.  leaving  a  bay  between  us,  and 
>o  'A.£  r.iL  iht  Rob  K.'y  into  a  bank  below  some  shady  trees. 

Vt  ry  -,.  ou  I  could  hear  the  Arabs  splashing  through  the 
>i-.fci;:'.v  t.igt  of  the  bight,  and  breaking  down  the  jungle 
c  iL^s  ::;  :-.ii  e;i|:er  rush  to  my  new  landing-place.  But  after 
vL. .  -:l^  aLd  taking  on  board  three  stones,  we  slipped  away 
:::  i...  -i  :iuii.  and  when  they  arrived,  all  hot  and  hasty,  the 
IM  Key  was  ijuittiy  il outing  in  deep  water  250  yards  from 
thi  -L-ro.  Tills  was  the  distance  Hauv  told  me  would  be 
«-:i:e.  ;:s  .111  Arab  would  not  risk  his  bullet  for  a  longer  shot. 
AH  :L«.ir  iilorts  to  persuade  me  to  land  were  futile.  I 
••cL:irttd  ■  them  unceremoniously,  but  then  they  roared  at 
me  till  thev  wt-re  hoarse. 

Tilt'  pr<^ctss  of  sounding  now  proceeded  methodically,  and 
the  entries  of  time,  distance,  depth,  etc.,  soon  occupied  all 
my  attention.  Some  beautiful  Arab  horses  were  grazing 
under  the  trees.  Littk*  covies  of  wild  ducks  bobbed  about 
on  the  sunny  wavelets,  or  the  shy  ones  dived,  or  the  wary 
touk  wiii^.  Now  and  then  pelicans  sailed  b}'  on  the  air  in 
^olf  mn  silence,  and  sea-gulls  skimmed  the  edges  of  scattered 
isles.  But  after  the  myriads  of  ducks  at  Hijaneh,  and  the 
clouds  uf  pink  flamingoes,  and  swans  and  pelicans,  on  Lake 
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Menzaleh,  one  is  **  spoiled"  for  any  wonderment  at  a  few 
hnndred  birds  an\*%vhero  else. 

However,  at  one  pretty  baj'  on  the  deep  green  papyrus 
margin  I  came  upon  a  group  of  six  pelicans  together,  swim- 
ming very  near  me.  The  desire  to  bring  back  a  pelican 
from  Hooleb  seized  me  in-esistibl)*,  but  how  to  do  it,  with 
only  a  small  pocket-pistol?  I  cautiously  **  stalked"  them 
round  reeds  and  tiny  islets,  until  I  could  fire  with  good 
hopes  of  hitting.  At  the  shot  five  birds  rose  majestically, 
but  the  sixth  remained  floating  there.  His  struggles  to  rise 
were  vigorous,  but  in  vain,  for  he  had  only  one  wing  to  beat 
the  air,  so  he  always  fell  sideways  again  on  the  water. 
Quickly  my  pistol  was  reloaded,  but  with  my  last  bullet, 
and  I  must  not  throw  this  away.  I  knew  it  would  be 
a  difficult  piece  of  business  to  kill  this  powerful  bird.  His 
struggles  with  me  might  overset  the  Rob  Roy,  or  with  his 
strong  beak  he  might  smash  her  cedar  deck  or  her  captain's 
face.  Then  what  to  do  with  him  when  dead  ?  He  was  far 
too  large  and  awkward  as  a  cargo  to  carrj'  two  miles  in 
comfort,  and  cutting  ofl*  his  head  would  be  a  troublesome 
operation.  So  I  resolved  to  make  him  carr}'  his  o^\'n  big 
body  all  the  way  to  the  camp  by  chasing  him  towards  it 
while  he  swam. 

We  both  prepared  for  the  chase.  He  began  by  dis- 
gorging a  volley  of  small  fish  from  his  beak,  but  I  took  a 
different  plan,  for,  as  it  was  now  full  time  for  luncheon,  I 
ate  it  luxuriously  at  intervals  from  the  deck  before  me,  while 
I  chased  the  poor  pelican  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  soon 
saw  what  were  my  tactics,  and  he  swerved  right  and  left  to 
get  back  into  the  coverts ;  but  I  headed  him  always  like  a 
greyhound  coursing  a  hare,  and  yet  never  came  within  a 
few  feet  of  his  beak  lest  he  might  be  driven  to  attack  in 
desperation. 

Our  camp  had  been  moved  down  to  Almanyeh,  and  our 
men  there  wondered  to  see  the  Rob  Roy  coming  slowly  from 
afar  and  very  crooked  in  her  course,  with  a  white  something 
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iu  front  of  her  bow,  which  seemed  Id  the  distance  to  bo  a 
foaming  wave.  When  near  the  camp,  I  rushed  in  quickly  to 
git  the  double-barrel,  and  then  went  off  again  to  the  pelican, 
who  moamime  was  far  on  his  way  to  some  reedy  home. 
There  was  only  small  shot  in  the  gnn,  and  that  could  not 
peuvtrate  his  feathers ;  but  at  length  I  chased  him  ashore, 
and  he  was  soon  enveloped  in  an  Arab  cloak,  fighting  bravely 
all  the  time.  His  wing  measured  four  feet  six  inches,  which 
(allowing  for  the  body)  would  give  about  ten  feet  of  stretch 
between  the  two  tips.  His  head  I  brought  home,  bat 
the  great  black  feet  which  it  was  thought  would  dry  into 
a  sort  of  imperishable  leather  were  soon  dissolved  into  a 
mass  of  black  meaningless  jelly.'*' 

Next  day  was  devoted  to  a  strict  examination  of  the 
northern  side  of  Merom,  and  very  soon  on  turning  into  one 
of  the  deep  bays  in  the  papyrus,  I  noticed  a  sensible  current 
in  the  water.  In  a  moment  every  sense  was  on  the  qui  vive, 
and  with  quick-beating  heart  and  earnest  paddle-strokes  I 
entered  what  proved  to  be  the  mouth  of  Jordan. 

At  this  place  the  pap3rru8  is  of  the  richest  green,  and 
upright  as  two  walls  on  cither  hand,  and  so  close  is  its 
forest  of  stems  and  dark  recurving  hair-like  tops  above 
that  no  bird  can  fiy  into  it,  and  the  very  few  ducks  that  I 
found  had  wandered  in  by  swimming  through  the  chinks 
below,  were  powerless  to  get  wing  for  rising,  so  while  their 
flappings  agitated  the  jungle,  and  their  cackling  shrieks  told 
loudly  how  much  they  wished  to  escape  from  the  intruder, 

*  The  captured  head,  which  haa  curly  feathers,  Wcii  shown  (with 
other  ciirictsities  of  this  voyage)  at  the  exhibition  held  in  summer  by 
the  I'alcftine  Exploration  Fund,  as  remarkable  on  account  of  its  size, 
the  manner  of  its  capture,  and  the  place  where  it  was  taken.  The 
Aral's  call  the  pelican  "  Mjah,"  aud  sometimes  '*  Jemel  el  Bahr,"  that 
is,  "  feiiM  cMmel,"  which  well  descriV^cs  its  manner  of  carrying  the  head 
with  tht?  iieik  in  a  double  arch.  Besides  those  that  fly  by  the  sea,  aud 
the  Nile,  aud  the  Lake  Merom,  the  pelican  is  found  u])on  other  lonely 
] Kinds.  Finn  •^tnte:^  that  one  was  killed  in  Solomon's  Pools,  near 
Jt:ru&;deiu. 
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the  birds  themselves  were  entirely  in\'isible,  though  only  a 
few  yards  from  me  all  the  time.  But  they  were  safe  enough 
^m  any  stranger,  for  in  no  part  could  I  ever  get  the  point 
of  the  Rob  Roy  to  enter  three  feet  into  the  dense  hedge  of 
this  wonderfol  floating  forest. 

The  Jordan's  mouth  here  is  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  it  is 
entirely  concealed  from  both  shores  by  a  bend  it  makes  to 
the  east.  The  river  thus  enters  the  lake  at  the  end  of  a 
promontory  of  pap^TOS,  and  one  can  understand  that  this 
projection  is  caused  by  the  plants  growing  better  where  the 
water  runs  than  in  the  still  parts,  so  that  the  walls  or  banks 
of  green  are  prolonged  by  the  current  itself.  Once  round 
the  comer,  and  entering  the  actual  river,  it  is  a  wonderful 
sight  indeed  as  the  graceful  channel  winds  in  ample  sweeps 
or  long  straight  reaches  in  perfect  repose  and  loneliness  with 
a  soft  silent  beauty  all  its  own. 

Recovering  from  the  first  excitement  of  this  important 
discovery,  I  set  about  recording  all  its  features  in  a  metho- 
dical way.  First,  of  course,  by  counting  paddle-strokes,  as 
we  slowly  mounted  the  stream,  then  by  noting  the  bends 
right  and  left  in  my  book,  and  the  few  tributaries  that  en- 
tered on  this  side  and  that.  On  .the  west,  one  joined  which 
might  have  been  easily  mistaken  for  the  true  channel,  but 
happily  recollecting  that  in  my  sketch  made  from  the  moun- 
tain this  arm  from  the  west  ends  in  nothing,  I  went  steadily 
up  the  other.  Presently  a  strange  noise  came  out  of  the 
foHage,  and,  approaching  cautiously,  I  found  two  great  fal- 
cons or  water-eagles  feeding  on  something  in  their  nest  on 
an  islet.  The  Rob  Roy  at  once  **  beat  to  quarters,"  but 
when  her  crew  attempted  to  **  board,*'  out  rushed  the  male 
bird,  and  screamed  and  whirled  about  me  so  defiant  that 
**  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valour,*'  and  the  nest  was 
left  alone. 

A  few  tiny  sparrow-like  birds  hovered  here  and  there  on 
the  papyrus  tops,  and  two  or  three  divers  swam  a  yard  or 
so  in  the  open,  and  then  rose  and  went  out  of  sight ;  but 
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:lf  r'.ioe  ira?  almost  painful,  and  it 
i-Tf  TV  leu  nothing  but  green  jangle  wa8 
:  It  :  IT.  i  ye:  I  was  glad  no  other  man  was 
-  ::  :r.i_  :i~rl>l  -ealousv.  hut  for  his  own  sake  too, 
'.r.;:y  :ii:>  scene — let  Aim  come  also,  but 
* .  nir  •■tfcer  time.     The  paddle  in  new 
r'l.'r?  :- :  T>:  cr.;  y^l  iiLe.  ja«t  as  the  fishing-rod  or  the 

The  ch.r:  cI  :iA:r. -i-i  a:  >i>1  doable  strokes  (about  4,000 
T:ir.;>  .  AL  i  :Lc  o-jt-i.:  sharpened,  too,  and  I  confess  that 
htrr  I  was  A*n:.  -t  :x\  -:  to  return,  from  some  vague  unac- 
ecT:::tAlle  r'cAr.  .r  wt;\r:i:e>>.  or  presentiment  that  I  was  to 
tc  *.:>t  :r.  :he  n:  .'i^  <:  iTtt-a  :  it  seemed  then  so  far  to  have 
cone  awav  froin  iitV  ativI  liirht  ontside,  and  in  so  short  a  time. 
VtTv  oftc!^  sinot  L.ivc  I  rt'oiced  that  more  braver\-  came, 
ani  the  resolve  :-t  K.\>t  !•>  rest  and  think,  before  returning. 
The  R^b  Rov  il::!.^:  to  the  shadv  side  of  the  channel,  and 
t::-:r.  a  Ior.j  and  ^!on  ii*  pe^l  of  thunder  rolled  athwart  the 
skv. 

I  have  iistenod  to  that  deep- toned  voice  when  standing  on 
A  v..:oa!:o's  cr:\:er — when  gazing  at  night  on  the  falls  of 
Xi:ii::»r:i — and  when  saiiiiiLT  alone  in  the  hurtlings  of  a  mid- 
night storm  on  the  breakers  at  Beachv  Head.  These  were, 
indeed,  splendid  timt<  and  places  for  hearing  in  the  depths 
01  one's  mind  the  loud  speaking  that  comes  out  of  the  un- 
seen. But  none  oi  them  was  so  perfectly  new  and  strange 
as  this  one  single  roar  from  heaven,  shaking  the  vast  quiet 
of  Hooleh. 

An  immediate  etleet  oi  it  was  to  awaken  energy  and  to 
nerve  me  to  go  on,  so  as  at  least  to  accomplish  the  round 
sum  of  1,000  double  paddle-strokes.  But  before  doing  so, 
an  old  newspaper  I  had  cast  on  the  river,  and  which  now 
floated  along,  suggested  the  idea  of  measuring  the  speed 
of  the  cuiTont.  For  this  I  cut  a  long  papyrus  stem  into 
pieces  of  a  few  inches,  and  carefully  scattered  them  across 
the  channel  and  marked  the  time  by  my  watch,  so  as  to  see 
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how  loDg  would  elapse  before  tbey  were  overtaken  afterwards 
ID  onr  descent  of  the  stream.  This  plan,  however,  though 
carefully  worked,  was  futile,  for  I  never  saw  one  of  mv  floats 
again.* 

At  960  strokes,  suddenly  rounding  a  corner,  I  entered  a 
beautiful  little  lake,  just  one  you  would  picture  in  fancy. 
The  general  contour  of  it  was  round,  but  the  edges  were 
curved  into  deep  bays,  with  dark  alleys  and  bright  projecting 
corners,  and  islets  dotted  the  middle.  Ever^'  single  part  of 
the  bonndar}'  about  me  was  green  papyrus — not  ragged  and 
straggling,  but  upright  and  -sliarply  defined.  The  breadth 
of  this  east  and  west  was  estimated  at  half  a  mile.  Seen 
from  the  mountain,  it  appears  certainly  wider  than  this,  but 
I  have  followed  the  MS.  notes,  entered  at  the  time  in  my 

log. 
Extreme  caution  was  instantly  prescribed  by  this  novel 

scene,  for  without  coolness  and  clear  noting  of  the  course,  it 
might  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  find  again  the  narrow  en- 
trance which  must  be  passed  tbrough  for  return.  Therefore, 
I  bent  down  some  of  the  tall  green  stems  and  tied  them 
together,  and  placed  upon  them  for  a  warning  flag  large  slips 
of  the  **  Supplement."  Then  carefully  noting  the  compass 
bearings,  I  advanced  to  the  next  group  of  islands,  and  did 
the  s:ime  again,  always  placing  the  beacons  upon  the  right 
hand,  so  as  to  show  the  way  out  in  returning.  The  lake 
was  jH'rfecthj  still — not  *'  calm  as  a  millpond,"  which  ex- 
pression often  includes  a  shivering  ruflle  on  the  water,  but 
with  a  smoothness  like  glass  itself,  and  the  water  below  was 
dear  and  without  the  slightest  current.  The  lake  was  shal- 
lowed to  five  feet,  but  all  the  bottom  was  a  soft  mass  of 
dflicate  water-moss,    jjatterned    in   pretty   green   network. 

*  After  much  considersitiou.  au'l  as  it  was  better  to  overrate  the  cur- 
rent than  t**  overstate  my  advance  int^>  the  pajiyni^*,  it  apj^ared  right 
to  erthnate  the  distance  traversed  l»y  encli  double  stroke  of  the  paddle 
ht*re  at  four  yards  instead  of  five  and  a  half,  and  this  part  of  the  map. 
ilierefore,  ia  constnicteil  ujion  that  re<Uice<l  scale. 
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Largo  yellow  lilies  floated  on  the  surface  in  gay-coloured 
bouquets .  I  had  seen  many  of  these  lilies  along  the  north 
shore  of  the  lake,  but  their  stems  were  so  thick  and  multi- 
tudinous below  that,  whenever  I  tried  to  drag  up  the  very 
roots  of  them — if,  indeed,  they  have  any  roots  in  the  earth 
at  all — the  weight  became  quite  unmanageable.  However. 
I  cut  and  brought  home  some  portions  of  the  complicated 
mass. 

In  the  very  centre  of  the  lake,  the  canoe  **  hove  to ''  for 
compass  beaiings.  The  sun  was  now  verj'  hot,  but  the  air 
was  cleared  by  the  thunder.  The  view,  so  much  contracted 
before  by  the  high  papyrus  walls,  now  opened  on  all  sides, 
for  there  was  space  about  me. 

To  the  north  was  the  rounded  head  of  splendid  glittering 
Hermon,  and  to  its  left  the  far-oft*  snow  on  the  sharp  in- 
dented Sunnin,  chief  of  the  Lebanon  range.  High  on  a 
lonely  crag  to  the  west  was  Xeby  Yusha,  **  Joshua's  Tomb,"* 
and  the  eastern  shore  was  girt  by  the  "  hill  of  Bashan."  t 

In  the  middle  of  all,  and  evidently  as  yet  unconscious  of 
my  ncarnefis,  was  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  living  objects 
— a  pure-white  swan,  floating  upon  the  lovely  lake,  that 
mirrored  his  image  again  below.  It  never  entered  into  my 
head  to  shoot  him,  pretty  creature — that  would  have  been 
sheer   sacrilege  :    his  tameness  was   quite  shocking.     But, 

•  Finn  well  renund?*  us  that  the  wclies  may  often  be  iutende^i  to 
hon'.mr  Mdsleni  "saints,"  who  had  Scripture  names. 

t  In  our  sketch  at  p.  257,  the  two  snow  mountains  are  depicte<l. 
This  .siirht  of  Sonir  and  Lebanon,  and  the  hill;«  of  Bashau,  all  at  one 
time,  and  from  a  boat,  reminds  one  of  the  Iwautifnl  verses  in  Ezekiel 
(eh.  xx^^i.),  where  the  rich  grandeur  of  Tj're  is  painted  in  language  so 
majjniticent,  an<l  the  mountains  n<»w  l>efore  us  have  a  place  : — 

"  Thus  wiith  the  Loni  God  ;  0  Tynis,  thou  hast  said,  I  am  of  perfect 
beauty.  ''Thy  burders  are  in  the  midst  of  the  seas,  thy  builders  have 
perfected!  thy  beauty.  "  They  liave  made  all  thy  ship  boards  of  fir  trees 
of  Senir  :  they  have  taken  cedars  from  Lebanon  to  make  niast^s  for  thee. 
"  Of  the  oaks  of  B:ushan  have  they  made  thine  <>ars  ;  the  company  of  the 
Aslnirites  have  made  thy  InMiche/-  of  ivorv,  broiight  out  of  the  isles  of 
Chittim." 
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jast  to  waken  ap  the  echoes  aronnd  us,  and  to  give  vent  to 
the  emotions  of  my  mind,  so  long  pent  up  in  absolute 
silence,  I  fired  a  volley,  and  gave  three  cheers. 

It  was  a  very  difficult  thing  to  make  quite  sure  that  this 
little  lake  was  a  termination  of  the  journey  upwards ;  that 
it  was  not  merely  an  enlargement  of  a  stream  which  I  had 
now  resolved  to  follow  up,  at  any  cost,  to  the  end.     But  a 
careful  circuit  of  its  labyrinthine  borders  satisfied  me  that 
this  is  the  earliest  flow  of  Jordan  as  one  river  after  it  dives 
into  the  barrier  whither  I  had  traced  it  some  days  before. 
The  north  end  of  this  lake  was  at  1,180  double  paddle-strokes 
from  the  mouth  of  the  channel :  that  is,  6,000  yards,  or  less 
than  three  miles  and  a  half;  and,  allowing  for  current,  it 
may  be  well  averred  that  the  Jordan  aggregates  its  waters 
in  this  inner  lake  at  the  head  of  a  channel  which  winds  along 
nearly  three  miles  before  it  enters  the  larger  lake  of  Hooleh. 
The  interesting  question  as  to  the  breadth  of  the  impass- 
able barrier  could  be  settled  only  by  a  comparison  between 
the  observations  made  in  my  journey  down  the  river  in  Map 
V.  and  those  made  now  in  this  central  lake,  the  northern 
end  of  which  is  marked  p  in  Map  VI.     By  a  point  in  each 
map  given  in  the   MS.  survey  of  Major  Wilson,  already 
noticed,  we  were  able  to  place  them  so  that  it  may  be  seen 
that  the  interval  between  n  and  p — that  is,  the  breadth  of 
the  barrier — is  about  half  a  mile.* 

The  journey  back  along  the  new  channel  was  pleasant  and 
easy,  and  lasted  less  than  an  hour.  My  various  beacons  all 
were  spied,  and,  to  guide  the  next  canoeist,  they  were  left 
there ;  but  with  the  keenest  look-out,  I  could  not  discover 
any  one  of  the  current- floats  which  had  been  so  carefully 

*  For  obaervatiouB  Jis  to  latitink-,  I  w;w  depeiuleut  entirely  on  one 
bearing  of  NeVjy  Yusha,  seen  from  point  P,  but  the  distance  estimate 
from  paddle-stroken  may  well  be  ct>n«i<lered  to  transfer  the  measure- 
ment to  the  mouth  of  the  river  in  the  lake,  and  no  to  connect  it  with 
the  survey  of  the  lake  itself.  The  splendid  new  map  of  Palestine  issued 
by  Mr.  Murray,  adopts  the  delineation  c»f  the  Abana,  Pharpar,  and 
Jordan,  obtained  by  the  Rob  Roy's  cruise. 
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strewn  for  the  purpose,  and  only  the  floating  newspaper 
could  he  discerned  on  the  gliding  stream.  This,  however, 
did  not  help  mo  to  estimate  the  current,  because  the  time 
and  place  of  its  starting  had  not  been  noted.  As  a  rough 
guess,  I  should  say  that  Jordan's  current  here  is,  at  the 
most,  about  a  mile  in  an  hour. 

At  the  mouth  again,  all  safe,  the  Rob  Roy  was  moored  for 
luncheon  in  the  shade,  and  never  was  a  roast  fowl  eaten  with 
a  heartier  relish  than  after  such  a  morning's  work. 

Next  she  entered  a  bay  farther  eastwards,  but  this  quickly 
narrowed  and  ran  up  into  a  cnl  de  stir  at  2,000  yards,  until  I 
could  pass  only  through  a  narrow  gap  into  deep  gloomy 
waterways,  without  any  stream,  and  where  the  tall  papjrms 
stems  were  tangled  over  my  head.  Still  I  followed  this  up 
to  its  positive  termination,  and  with  all  the  precautions  (as 
to  beacons  and  guide-marks)  so  useful  before ;  and  again  the 
canoe  came  back  into  the  light,  where,  in  the  green  circuit 
of  the  bay  once  moce,  I  found,  in  one  group  of  graceful 
elegance,  sixteen  wild  swans  swimming  together.  Beautiful 
as  they  were,  it  was  well  to  have  seen  that  one  swan  first 
before  meeting  so  many.  Again  a  salute  from  the  pistol 
stunned  the  air,  and  all  the  white  beauties  rose  up  in  terror 
or  high  dudgeon ;  their  wavy  circlings  above  me  cleft  the 
nky  with  bright  gleaming  tracks  for  a  moment,  and  they 
passed  away  like  a  vision. 

As  the  Rob  Roy  neared  the  open  lake,  it  was  felt  that 
the  wind  had  risen  very  suddenly,  and  this  soon  explained 
a  most  curious  hissing,  grinding,  bustling  sound,  that  was 
heard  like  waves  upon  a  shingly  beach.  For,  in  delighted 
surprise,  I  found  that  the  margin  of  the  lake  about  me  was 
waving  up  and  down,  and  the  papyrus  stems  were  rubbing 
against  each  other  as  they  nodded  out  and  in.  It  was  plain 
in  a  moment  that  the  whole  jungle  of  papyrus  was  Jfoatitoj 
upon  the  water,  and  so  the  waves  now  raised  by  the  breeze 
were  rocking  the  hea\'y  green  curtain  to  and  fro. 

My  soundings  had  shown  the  depth  in  Jordan*s  channel 
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to  be  almost  miiform,  at  from  twelve  to  ten  feet,  all  the 
uity  up ;  and  at  first  it  seemed  strange  tbat  there  should 
be  any  special  ctirrent  iu  one  part,  wbeu  the  water  bad 
apparently  a  wide  way  to  run  througb  underneath  the 
duating  field.  But  the  reasou  of  this  is  soon  apparent  when 
we  know  how  the  papyrus  grows  ;  and  as  the  vast  area 
of  it  now  before  ua  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  mass  of 
papyrus  in  the  world,  it  may  be  a 
proper  time  to  look  at  this  strange 
plant  here. 

The  papyrus  plant  is  called  "fia- 
bir"  by  the  Arabs  of  Hooleh,  which 
is  as  uear  the  Latin  word  as  can  be, 
CdDsidering  that  the  Arabs  use  h  for 
I:  In  Arabic  its  name  is  Berdi,  and 
in  Hebrew  Gome,  a  word  used  four 
times  in  the  Bible.  In  the  Septua- 
giut  the  word  wa-jrvpo^  is  used.  Tho 
imme  PaiiyruK  still  survives  in  the 
English  name  of  tho  material  upon 
which  these  words  are  printed.  For 
neis  in  general  the  Hebrew  term  is 
Kanel;. 

The  papyrus  stem  is  tbrcc-cor- 
iicred ;  in  this  feature  it  is  one  of 
a  limited  number  of  plants.  The 
thicker  and  taller  stems  arc  not  at 
the  edge,  but  about  five  or  six  feet  V;v,tni: 

inwards ;  therefore  I  was  unable  to 

get  at  them  without  incurring  great  danger.  Also,  an  I 
meant  to  bring  out  the  largest  possible  specimen,  the  endea- 
vour was  often  put  off  until  finally  the  opportunity  bad  passed. 
The  sketch  given  here  shows  the  uiauoer  of  gi'owth  of  this 
plant.  There  is  first  a  lateral  trunk,  a,  lying  on  the  water, 
and  half-submerged.*  This  is  often  as  thick  as  a  man's  body, 
•  TLb  wrAidtut  iu  Smith's  '  Dittiouaiy  i.f  tlii:  Biblu '  n-i.ruseuu  the 
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IT.-:  fr.ZL  -li  liTrT  s_ir  LkZ-z  imTimenble  string-like  roots 
rr:—  •-.u-m  :.  £'c  Zz-zZ  I;lz  ir-i  of  a  deep  purple  colour. 
I  _•  •^T^-r  :t- It-:  r.'.-.s  'JLit  reurd  so  mnch  of  the  snrlaee- 
-t-ltz^l:  -T-TrT  "J:-  :irvn*  jtjws.  ^  noticed  above  for  ex- 
rlii-i-  L  1^  ±T  -TT-rr  sinace  of  the  trunks  the  stems 
ZT.  -  L.'rrLj.'rij  ^  . : li  i -f  TCTTs  ;  their  thickness  at  the  jonc- 
::.L  :•  rr-rL  :-:Lr  :iL:ir-.  ii:i  their  height  fifteen  feet,  grace- 
rillv  -.^r-:.:.^  in.:-  i:  ±-= :-. p  :?  a  little  round  knob,  with  long, 
:'r-  ■  'cr.-^L-  .:."■:: -Lkr  iiir*  eighreen  inches  long,  which  rise 
aLi  tir-  rr:_'v:^j.  lizj  iton:  it  in  a  thyrsns-shaped  head. 
Tir  ?>:-.  tL":-  i-j-:.  :to:z:es  dark  brown  in  colour,  and 
wLci:  irv.  ::  is  cx:rri-clv  li^h: :  indeed,  for  its  strength  and 
tei::irr.  i:  :*  ±c  li^Ltc*:  ?:ib  stance  I  know  of. 

The  pal  yr::*  '-v^i  ~^e  i  for  writing  npon  by  the  Eg^-ptians, 
and  -arj.*  prcpiTcd  :.:r  :h:»  purpose  by  cutting  it  lengthwise 
int..'  th::.  ilip*.  T:-r>e  -.vere  kid  side  by  side,  and  npon  them 
other-  in  a  cross  dircoti-n.  :ind  both  were  joined  by  cement 
and  then  pressed  into  a  continTioas  sheet.  It  is  obvioas  that 
by  this  ihciaqs  the  leL^h  and  breadth  of  a  pap}*rus  roll 
nii^'L:  I  e  m.ide  according  t*.*  pleasure.  The  Ethiopians  made 
boats  of  pipyru^.  L  ivlolf  says  that  these  boats  are  used 
in  the  Tzamic  L;ike.  an  i  Moses  was  hid  in  a  vessel  made  of 
this.'*'  I  have  Seen  a  woman  put  her  baby  on  a  bundle  of 
reed&.  and  swim  across  the  Nile  while  she  pushed  it  along. 

ttaJLt  <i!«  uijiler  w;tt<:r.  l>  it  the  natural  free  growth  of  the  plant  seems  to 
me  tTK'Ux  A  fli^ttin;;  trunk,  aii«i  thU  would  only  be  submerged  exoep- 
tiunally.  TLe  email  tlwwt-ret.s  i-n  the  hairy  threads  of  the  thyrtw  top 
in  SmithV  sketch  ure  iii.»t  .feeii  iu  winter.  The  t^ketch  of  papyrus  given 
by  Dr.  ThonitM.>ii  d^>e.rf  nut  show  its  multitude  of  tall  stems.  The 
papyruri  reprer^enteil  by  a  j*teel  engra\ing  in  *  Bnice's  Travels  '  is  very 
accurate.  In  our  note.-*  u|Kin  Z<.»;in,  {antt  pp.  69,  70)  the  disappearance  of 
the  papyru!*  from  E^'yiit  .w  foretold  in  prophecy  is  related.  Is  it  not 
poi<6ible  that  the  pHpyru!<  in  Hooleh  may  have  some  relation  to  the  sup- 
l»otfwl  migmtiun  of  the  Egyptians  to  this  locality  \ 

*  Dr.  Thom^m  ('  Land  and  the  Book/  p.  337)  says  the  process 
dei*d  il.cd  in  Exodus  ii.  3,  mav  mean  that  the  ark  was  "  bitumed  *'  bv  the 
mixture,  ho  ;w  to  resemble  a  cothn,  and  thereby  to  enable  the  mother  to 
take  her  child  out  of  the  houte. 
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The  plant  is  meotioned  in  a  beautifnl  passage  of  Isaiah  (chap. 
XXXV.  7),  and  in  Job  it  is  asked,  **  Can  the  papyrus  grow 
up  without  mire  ?  "  (chap.  viii.  11.)  Herodotus  says  that 
the  papyrus  was  eaten  after  being  stewed.  This  Papijnts 
antiqitorum  is  not  now  found  in  Egypt,  nor  anywhere  in  Asia 
except  in  Syria.  But  it  grows  7^  from  the  Equator  in  Nubia, 
on  the  White  Nile.  This  singular  plant  is  traced  along  the 
Jordan  only  a  short  distance  {post  p.  272),  and  then  it  re- 
appears at  Ain  et  Tin,  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  is  also 
said  to  be  found  on  the  river  Aujeh,  near  Jaffa ;  but  I  did 
not  observe  it  in  the  part  I  examined  of  that  river.  Another 
kind  {Papynis  syriacus)  is  cultivated  in  our  botanical  gardens, 
and  is  found  wild  on  the  plain  of  Sharon. ''^ 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  papyrus  grove 
is  so  very  thick  just  at  its  boundary  edge,  whereas  reeds,  or 
rushes,  or  other  aquatic  plants,  usually  get  sparse  and  stunted 
or  broken  down  all  round  the  borders  of  a  marsh,  or  where 
it  merges  into  open  water. 

This  peculiarity,  which  gives  to  the  papyrus  plain  of  Hooleh 
its  most  remarkable  feature  of  upright  wall-like  sides — and 
that,  too,  on  deep  water — is  caused,  I  think,  by  the  manner  of 
the  plant's  growth.  Such  of  the  lateral  stems  as  shoot  out  into 
open  water  become  bent  or  broken  by  waves,  and  so  they  bind 
in  the  rest,  the  outer  stems  have  too  much  wind  and  rough 
weather  to  flourish  as  well  as  the  others  do  inside,  which  are 
well  protected.  This  may  be  noticed  even  more  distinctly 
when  the  papyrus  grows  in  running  water,  as  in  that  pai't  of 
the  marsh  through  which  the  Jordan  flows.  But  while  we 
remark  that  the  plant  seems  to  thrive  best  where  the  water  is 
not  stagnant,  and  so  the  largest  stems  are  near  the  channel  of 
the  river,  it  may  be  asked  why  they  do  not  spread  across  the 
actual  channel.  The  sketch  on  page  268  will  explain  this  at 
once.     It  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  several  of  the  lateral  trunks, 

*  Dr.  Tristram  in  the  'Leisure  Hour,*  1866,  p.  553.  Thomson  pro- 
bably alludes  to  the  latter  kind  when  he  mentions  jKipyrus  in  the  river 
Fulej,  near  the  Aujeh  (*  Land  and  the  Book,'  p.  512). 
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wLieh  are  represented  as  being  turned  by  the  force  of  the 
current  all  in  one  direction — that  of  the  arrow,  S — and  so, 
gradually  bending  round  to  the  positions  R,  T,  U,  they  at 
last  fold  upon,  encircle,  and  strangle  their  neighbours,  and 

seriously  hinder  their  growth.  The  width 
of  the  clear  channel  is  therefore  kept  at 
a  uniform  relation  to  the  speed  of  the 
current ;  for  if  that  is  slow,  it  allows  the 
trunks  to  spread  and  to  cover  the  sur- 
face, and  with  their  roots  to  narrow  the 
channel  until  the  speed  of  the  stream  is 
thereby  increased,  and  the  trunks  are  by 
it  curved,  stunted,  and  thus  worn  off, 
and  i^o  a  just  balance  is  regained. 

The  amount  of  wat^r  exhaled  by  the 
evaporation  from  millions  of  these  stems, 
presenting  so  large  an  area  of  surface 
above,  must  be  prodigious,  although,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  shade  of  their  thick 
darkness  keeps  the  direct  rays  of  the  son 
from  striking  into  the  water  itself.  So 
much  for  the  papyrus. 
After  duly  exploring  what  has  been  above  described,  the 
Hob  Roy  entered  every  little  bight  along  the  indented  edge, 
to  make  perfectly  sure  that  no  other  open  channel  was  to  be 
discovered,  until  at  length  she  came  to  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  lake.  Here  I  peeped  round  the  cape,  but  no  Arab  was 
in  sight  at  the  moment,  for  they  don't  like  wind  ;  but  I  was 
too  tired  with  work  and  the  excitement  of  discovery  to  ven- 
ture now  upon  a  longer  journey  here,  so  our  bows  turned 
back  across  the  open  water  to  the  hovels  of  Matar}'eh, 
whither  our  camp  had  been  ordered  to  move. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

On  Hoolt^h — Cutting  a  Cape — Canoe  C'hast. — Hooleh  Lake— Jacob's 
Bridge — Who  Crosaed  It — Templar's  Keei) — Grand  View — Jew's 
Lam«nt — Ten  Miles  of  Tonent — Hani  Times— A  Set  of  Rutliaua 
—The  Worst— At  Last— All  Right  !— Xute  on  the  Livers. 

THE  Rob  Roy  was  eager  next  morning  for  one  more  day 
of  search,  and  to  scan  especially  the  eastern  border  of 
the  lake. 

It  was  not  entirely  without  misgivings  that  I  once  more 
paddled  to  that  same  mysterious  corner  whore  the  Arab,  like 
a  spider  in  his  web,  had  full  command  of  the  approaches, 
and  might,  wait  in  ambush  for  his  prey.*  But  this  point 
had  to  be  examined  before  our  survey  could  be  called  com- 
plete ;  and,  as  it  must  be  done,  we  had  best  do  it  at  once, 
and  thoroughly. 

I  did  not  steer  a  straight  course  to  the  spot,  but  first 
across  the  lake  to  the  wall  of  papyrus,  and  then  along  that, 
bO  as  to  be  entirely  hidden,  until  we  came  close  to  its 
eastern   end.     Here   a   new   plan   of  action   was   devised, 

♦  To  aid  the  fishing  venture  on  Liike  Hooleh,  a  boat  had  actually 
been  built  of  boards  carrieil  there  fn>ui  Til>erias.  I  went  U»  see  this 
wreck,  which  foundered  at  her  launch,  they  said,  and  was  n(nv  lying 
untler  water  in  a  deep  bend  of  the  westeni  shore.  For  travellers,  how- 
fvtrr,  and  especially  for  those  who  wish  t«j  visit  the  cbariuing  centi-al 
Like  we  have  spoken  of,  or  to  giither  the  ferns,  and  i>apyrus,  and  lilies 
ou  the  water,  or  to  fish,  it  is  well  to  know  of  this  sunken  cntft.  which 
a  few  nails  would  doubtlei^s  s«j<jn  make  (piite  seaworthy,  but  oars  miwt 
J>e  brought,  for  there  were  none  to  lie  f<.»un«l,  and  no  wojhI  to  make 
them  of. 
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namely,  to  cut  the  cape  in  two,  instead  of  **  doubling "  it, 
and  thus  to  come  stealthily  opposite  the  little  Tell,  and  so 
spy  out  the  land  while  invisible  myself.  A  break  in  the 
boundary  favoured  this  design,  for  there  were  only  canes 
here,  and  thick  white  reeds.  Stowing  my  paddle  below 
deck,  then  I  dragged  my  boat  in  by  hauling  on  these  canes 
with  a  hand  on  each  side.  But  the  water  shallowed,  and  if 
an  Arab  k^aw  me  now,  he  could  wade  out  and  catch  the  Rob 
Roy  iixed  in  this  dense  jungle.  After  much  reflection,  there- 
fore, I  went  into  the  jungle  of  reeds,  stern  foremost,  so  that 
in  the  event  of  an  alarm  I  might  be  in  the  most  favourable 
position  for  running  away  !  Yes,  there  is  a  time  to  prepare 
for  a  safe  retreat  as  well  as  one  to  get  ready  for  a  bold 
attack. 

The  Rob  Roy  now  **  advanced  backwards'*  through  the 
reeds,  and  soon  came  at  last  into  the  open  water  of  the  bay 
on  the  oast  side,  where  the  maps  indicate  the  Jordan  as 
issuing  from  the  marsh.  It  was  a  fine  open  bay,  and  the 
green  Tell  and  the  large  shady  tree  were  there  on  the  land, 
but  no  human  being  was  visible,  nor  even  a  horse.  The 
dashing  of  an  unseen  cascade  was  the  only  sound,  but  none 
of  the  maps  mark  a  stream  here,  and  I  forgot  to  ask  its 
name. 

With  hurried  strokes  the  Rob  Roy  ran  up  northwards, 
impatient  to  finish  the  problem  which  could  only  be  con- 
sidered half  solved  until  it  had  been  proved  that  here  no 
stream  comes  forth.  For  although  the  regular  river  had 
been  met  and  followed  up  for  three  miles  in  its  new-found 
course  on  the  west,  still  there  might  possibly  be  another 
branch  of  it  here. 

Well,  there  h  no  stream  at  all  in  this  eastern  bay  which 
has  distinct  bounds  all  about  its  circuit. 

And  now  being  fully  satisfied  of  this  important  fact,  it 
was  wise  to  get  out  of  the  cid  de  sac,  and  to  set  off  at  a 
good  pace,  happy  with  the  work  we  had  accomplished.  It 
was  quite  easy  then  to  paddle  along  the  eastern  shore,  and 
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to  soand  the  depth  of  water.  But  though  the  Arabs  were 
high  np  in  the  hills  with  their  tents  and  flocks,  they  very 
soon  noticed  the  little  boat,  the  only  speck  on  the  lake 
below  them.  The  clear  air  which  they  looked  through 
(with  that  clear  eye  which  only  an  Arab  or  an  English 
sailor  possesses),  carried  also  to  my  ear  the  shouts  from  the 
shepherds  standing  amazed  on  the  rocky  peaks,  *'  Shaktoorah ! 
shaktoorah  I  .'*  as  they  rushed  down,  impetuous  to  get  near. 
In  vain,  of  course,  for  they  could  not  catch  the  canoe  cither 
by  running  through  the  dense  jungle  on  shore  or  by  swim- 
ming in  the  water,  and  I  only  laughed  at  them  gaily,  and 
waved  the  paddle  in  defiance. 

The  lake  lies  quite  close  to  the  hills  on  the  Bashan  side, 
but,  strangely  enough,  the  water  is  not  so  deep  there  as  on 
the  west,  near  the  plain  of  Mellaha.  To  test  this,  I  ran  in 
oblique  lines  and  sounded  every  fifty  strokes  (and  sometimes 
twice  as  often),  though  it  was  a  tiresome  process,  because 
the  canoe  had  always  to  be  stopped  for  each  sounding,  but 
then  the  result  was  satisfactory.  Though  done  for  the  first 
time,  it  was  done  thoroughly,  and  the  depth  of  the  "  waters 
of  Merom"  is  now  ascertained  for  ever.  The  result  may 
be  stated  generally  that  Hoolch  Lake  has  an  average  depth 
(in  the  winter  time)  of  about  eleven  feet.  By  Jordan's 
mouth,  on  the  northern  edge,  it  is  twelve  feet,  and  for  some 
way  np  the  channel.  In  a  few  places  (and  these  principally 
close  to  the  west  bank)  the  depth  of  the  lake  is  fifteen  feet, 
once  it  is  seventeen  feet  deep,  but  in  no  part  of  the  whole 
lake  did  I  find  three  fathoms  of  water.  On  Map  VI. 
the  soundings  of  the  principal  places  are  marked  in  feet ; 
but  there  were  many  other  soundings  taken  besides  these. 

Near  the  south  end  there  is  a  bay  with  fine  trees  on  the 
banks  and  steep  rocks  above,  among  which  upon  the  slope 
is  a  ruin,  and  here  the  canoe  paused  a  long  time,  carefully 
scrutinising  the  square  strong  building,  which  we  were 
assured  afterwards  is  only  a  mill,  though  it  looks  very 
different  from  that. 
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Below  Tuleil,  where  the  bank  was  of  greyish  clay,  and  von' 
cohesive,  we  carefnlly  sounded  and  "compassed  "the  narrowing 
end  of  the  pear-shaped  h\ke,  until  between  islets  of  papyrus  and 
tall  canes  the  water  closed  into  a  regular  channel  once  more, 
which,  by  graceful  winding,  narrowed  to  a  hundred  feet 
across,  with  a  good  current  going,  for  it  was  now  a  decided 
river.  This  is  the  first  unquestionable  Jordan  that  can  be 
approached  laterally  from  shore,  the  true  river  formed  of  its 
three  wonderful  streams  that  are  born  from  the  rock,  gash 
out  at  Hasbeya,  Dan,  and  Banias,  pour  down  into  the 
marsh  of  Hooleh,  there  combine,  and  thence  rushing  on  to 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  through  that  onward,  winding  fast* 
they  huiTy  into  the  Dead  Sea.* 

After  the  Jordan  has  run  with  a  broad  sweep  round  the 
Tell  Beit  Yacob,  and  at  the  point  marked  in  Map  VI.,  I 
recorded  in  my  note-book  *'last  papyrus  here."  It  was 
interesting  to  observe  afterwards,  while  reading  Bruce's 
narrative  (written  some  eighty  years  ago),  that  he  in  his 
journey  had  remarked  the  papyrus  at  this  identical  spot.t 

Our  camp  was  near  the  bridge  of  black  basalt  depicted  in 
tho  sketch  at  the  corner  of  our  map,  and  w^hich  is  the  first 
bridge  over  the  complete  Jordan.  From  the  end  of  the  lake 
this  bridge  was  distant  650  paddle-strokes,  that  is,  8.523 
yards,  or  three  yards  over  two  miles,  which  is  the  measure 

*  1  think  th:\t  l>y  a  cutting  400  yanli*  long,  and  twenty  fet*t  deep,  at 
tlii^  end  t)f  Hooleh  Lakt\  the  whole  of  the  marsh  and  lake  would  he 
made  dry  in  a  year,  and  an  enorm«>nf»  tn«!t  of  land  would  become 
Unwlnctive  and  nalnhrioiis. 

t  '  Bruce's  Travels,*  a.d.  17t»0,  vol.  v.  Appendix,  p.  3.  This  great 
traveller  seem**  to  have  .ihvays  h  id  hir»  witi*  about  him,  and  almost  all 
the  observations  of  hiH  that  have  btvu  reviewed  since  are  found  t^  l»e 
accurate,  even  when  he  si  id  th  it  in  Abyssinia  men  cut  beefst^^aks  out  of 
their  living  oxen  as  they  travel,  though  the  doubte  cast  upon  t^e 
st^it^^ment  by  his  contenijH mines  wtjnt  far  to  break  his  honest  but 
sensitive  heart.  Tlie  liver  Hendaj  is  marked  as  running  into  JordHO 
from  the  we>t,  alM)ve  this  britlge,  in  Vandevelde  and  in  Petermann.  ftud 
near  Almanyeh  in  Purters  map.  1  did  not  ol>fterve  any  river  ent^rns 
thus  rei)resent«d. 
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on  shore  given  in  Murray.  Thomson  gives  a  sketch  of  this 
bridge  as  seen  from  the  north.  Schwartz  calls  it  **  Jisr  Ahni 
Jacob/*  Bridge  of  Jacob's  Sons.  The  bridge  is  about  sixty 
feet  long,  has  three  arches,  and  no  parapet.  Robinson  states 
that  it  **  has  four  pointed  arches,  and  is  sixty  jtaces  long  *' 
(vol.  iii.  p.  863) ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  visited 
it. 

At  the  west  end  is  an  ugly  round  tower,  and  a  khan  is 
over  the  river.  The  current  is  very  trifling  until  quite  clo8«5 
to  the  bridge.  A  few  unkempt  soldiers  were  in  mat  huts 
near  the  bridge,  and  their  horses  dreadfully  dirty,  but  good 
nevertheless.  These  men  take  toll  from  passengers.  Gum- 
p:nberg,  in  a.d.  1454.  seems  to  have  paid  toll  here,  but  the 
usual  route  for  caravans  before  that  was  to  cross  the  Jordan 
below  Tiberias.  The  bridge  itself  has  been  most  likely  built 
since  the  Crusades  (Schwartz  says  in  1112,  by  Baldwin  IV.), 
but  the  spot  selected  at  once  suggests  that  a  ford  was  here, 
for  it  is  just  where  the  deep  water  ends,  and  before  the  high 
banks  of  the  torrent  begin,  and  no  other  place  would  be 
saitable  for  twelve  miles  north  or  eight  miles  south  of  this  ford. 
Robinson  (vol.  iii.  862)  states  that  the  writers  before  and 
in  the  Crusade  era  mention  this  onlv  as  a  ford  of  Jacob. 
Abulfeda  calls  the  ford  **  El  Ajran,"  and  the  spot  Beit  Yacob 
(House  of  Jacob),  as  others  did,  probably  referring  to  the 
Tell  with  ruins  on  it  a  little  farther  north. 

As  to  the  name  which  seems  to  connect  this  place  with 
*•  Jacob's  daughters,''  it  seems  almost  clear  that  Jacob  him- 
self did  not  cross  to  meet  Esau  here,  but  '*  passed  over  the 
ford  Jabbok,"  *  on   the  occasion  which    is  marked   bv  his 

*  Gen.  xxxii.  3-2'2.  The  siilHecjuent  nmte  uf  Jjio<»h.  as  iloscribtvl  in 
thirt  an<l  tlie  ff»llowin^  chapterH,  it  \a  not  easy  t<»  fallow,  unlos-*  the  words 
*' j>a»*«e(l  over  "  refer  i»«»metinieH  to  funlincr  the  Ji»r«lan  -.wvX  >onietinie8 
to  the  Jabbc»k  or  Zerka  River  ;  an<l  it  may  ^e  that  the  nanit*  *•  13ri«lge 
of  Jacob's  Daughterrt  "  means  the  for«l  u-^-d  by  tliem,  ^r  with  re^anl  to 
them,  as  distinct  from  the  particular  journey  of  tlitMr  father.  Thomson 
i»aysthAt  the  oaks  of  Hazurj*,  near  Raiiias,  are  Kii«l  to  l.)e  inhabited  by 
'•  Benat  Yacoub,"  or  "  Jan,"  a  genus  of  spirits.     (*  L.  and  B.,'  p.  372). 
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wrestling  with  **  a  man,"  when  be  called  the  place  Penuel. 
Xaanian,  the  prince  of  a  pagan  race,  may  have  gone  thLs  way 
to  the  prophet ;  and  the  zealonB  Saul  may  have  crossed  here 
''  breathing  out  slaughter "  going  to  Damaacus,  or  as  the 
Apostle  Paul  returning.  Our  Saviour  Himself  may  have 
passed  over  this  ford  on  His  way  to  Ciesarea. 

Much  against  the  best  advice  I  now  determined  to  follow 
the  river  close  by  its  verge  all  the  way  to  Galilee  ;  not,  of 
course,  in  the  channel,  for  that  was  utterly  impossible,  as  it 
soon  becomes  a  mere  torrent-bed,  wherein  a  white-foamed 
bursting  rush  of  water  hurries  between  rocks  thick  set  with 
oleanders,  which  often  meet  across  the  stream  not  a  dozen 
feet  in  width. 

Before  the  river  settles  down  into  a  thorough-going  mill- 
race  speed,  it  makes  a  sweep  or  two  to  right  and 'left,  as  if 
with  a  struggle  to  get  free,  and  its  stream  is  divided  by 
islands  and  large  rocks.  About  a  mile  below  the  bridge  are 
several  imposing  niins  of  some  building  put  here  to  command 
this  important  ford.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  castle  built  700  years 
ago,  and  was  given  to  the  Templars,  who  then  held  this  road 
(Robinson,  vol.  iii.  p.  8G8).  But  Saladin  took  the  fortress, 
and  razed  its  proud  battlements.  Now  it  is  only  a  dis- 
appointing wreck. 

Our  evening  was  spent  until  dark  in  a  long  ride  by  this 
channel  and  over  the  stony  hills  to  see  if  it  were  possible  to 
cany'  the  canoe  on  these  dizzy  precipices,  where  not  one 
single  inhabitant  is  found  for  miles,  and  not  even  an  Arab's 
tent  was  to  be  seen  all  day.  Few  travellers  have  had  the 
same  strong  reason  for  going  by  this  route,  the  desire  to 
continue  what  had  been  as  yet  adhered  to  as  a  rule,  that  I 
should  actually  i^ee  the  bed  of  the  Jordan  from  its  very 
beginning  right  on  to  its  end.  Hany  was  against  the  plan, 
though  he  had  learned  to  doubt  his  own  doubts  as  to  what 
could  be  done  with  a  canoe,  but  he  never  once  opposed 
himself  entirely  to  any  distinct  resolve  of  his  master,  and 
therefore  we  rode  on,  my  horse  being  frisky  enough  for  any 
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znouDtnin  climbing,  until  a  most  interoRting  point  was 
reached,  the  only  one,  perhaps,  in  this  curious  gorge  from 
whence  vou  can  see  both  the  lake  Hooleh  with  the  Jordan 
coming  out  and  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  into  which  the 
river  flows.  The  distance  between  these  lakes  is  not  more 
than  ten  miles  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  river  has  few  long 
bends  between  them  ;  and  which  probably  add  not  more  than 
three  miles  to  its  course  by  winding.  Yet  the  descent  of 
*'  the  Descender  **  is  very  rapid  here,  for  it  falls  in  these 
ten  miles  about  700  feet.  During  the  whole  course  of  the 
Jordan  from  source  to  end  there  does  not  seem  to  be  one 
notable  cascade  or  regular  **  fall."  ♦ 

While  thoughts  of  Jordan  recall  past  wonders  to  the 
Christian,  and  a  glorious  future  too,  there  is  sadness  in  the 
reverie  upon  this  river  penned  by  an  Israelite  f  thus  : 

**  My  God !  how  is  my  soul  bowed  down  within  me, 
when  I  remember  thee  in  this  land  of  Jordan  (Psalm  xlii. 
7).  Is  not  this  whole  district  of  the  Jordan  abundantly 
watered,  fruitful,  and  blessed,  like  a  garden  of  the  Lord  ? 
(Gen.  xiii.  10).  And  still  it  is  scarcely  trod  by  the  foot 
of  a  traveller,  it  is  not  inhabited,  and  the  Arab  pitches  not 
there  his  tents,  and  the  shepherds  do  not  cause  the  flocks 
to  lie  down  there  (Isaiah  xiii.  20).  Still,  thus  speaketh  the 
Lord  Zebaoth,  There  shall  yet  be  in  this  place,  which  is 
waste,  without  man  and  cattle,  again  a  dwelling  for  shep- 
herds, causing  their  flocks  to  lie  down.  In  those  days  shall 
Judah  be  redeemed,  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  inhabited  in 
security.  And  this  is  the  name  it  shall  be  called,  The  Lord 
our  Righteousness  (Jer.  xxxiii.  12,  16)." 

The  point  we  have  reached  is  a  good  one  to  pause  at, 
for  several  boundaries   meet  here,  and  the  passage   from 

*  In  the  fiwt  five  days  of  the  D;inul>e  from  its  stnirco,  he  tMin»e  had 
descended  ulK)ut  1,500  feet,  hut  tlien  there  wm  nmre  water  t«>  tit  Kit  in, 
several  weira,  and  a  few  ca:»cadeM,  ami  yet  the  current  wan  ;ih  t;wt  ah 
«)nc  would  wish  t<>  see,  but  it  w.i.h  nothing  to  the  spetnl  of  Jordan  here. 

t  Rabbi  Schwartz  (p.  SI). 
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one  to  another  of  thoBe  is  Biidden  and  distinct.  Behind 
lis  are  the  threefold  springs  of  the  river's  birth.  In  front 
we  have  the  bright  lake,  whose  shores  and  waters  had 
teemed  with  life  all  fed  from  Jordan  ;  beyond  that  lake, 
and  dim  to  tlie  eye  far  off,  is  the  river*s  grave  in  Sodom's 
Sea. 

The  bridge  behind  ns  marks  a  new  chapter  in  the  history 
of  our  Lord.  Already  we  have  lingered  where  Christ  bad 
visited  a  high  mountain,  and  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
had  met  the  Gospel  each  by  its  noblest  representative,  to 
discourse  of  the  great  event  which  is  the  centre  of  God^s 
dealings  with  mankind,  the  offering  of  His  Son.  Bat  now 
we  are  looking  to  where  He  lived  most  among  men.  On 
that  mount  that  is  now  behind  us,  Peter  would  have  made 
three  tabernacles,  but  the  visitors  are  not  to  abide  in  the 
cloud,  however  glorious.  The  Lord  is  to  dwell  with  sinners 
still,  and  the  fisherman  is  to  return  to  his  nets  by  the  sea. 

Ik'hold  here  then  the  front  of  that  grand  stage  on  which 
80  great  a  drama  was  enacted,  where  the  Teacher  taught 
longest,  the  Healer  cured  most,  the  Prophet  first  gave  warn- 
ing, the  Saviour  gathered  His  people,  the  Light  of  the  world 
shone  brightest,  **  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles." 

The  sketch  given  opposite  is  an  outline,  north  and  south, 
from  the  hill  we  have  mentioned.  Before  us  we  see  the 
lower  end  of  Hooleh  Lake  with  the  Jordan  running  oat 
of  it  toirards  us,  and  if  we  turn  the  book  round,  and  look 
from  the  same  central  mount,  but  now  facing  soathwards, 
we  see  the  Jordan  running  from  us,  nntil  it  enters  the  Sea 
of  Tibenas.  The  two  projecting  points  to  the  right  at  the 
bottom  are  the  Wady  Semakh  and  Wady  Fik,*  while  the 
southern  shore,  at  Kerak  is  seen  to  bound  the  lake  in  the 
far  distance  about  twenty  miles  from  oiur  point  of  view.  An 
intervening  bill  on  the  left  of  the  page  hides  the  land  of 
Genncsareth.      How  great  the   descent  of  Jordan  is,  we 

*  Both  of  thcRe  are  shown  in  the  coloxired  ])ictnre  in  Chapter  XXIIl. 
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can   Bee  pretty  plainlr  bere  by  tt  glance,  first  at  Hooleh 

above,  and  tben  at  [HbcriaB  below,  compftring  their  levels 

by  tbe   eye,  wbile  the 

lond  noiee  of  the  river 

foaming  st  our  feet  telle 

also  to  tbe  ear  how  &st 

the  Jordan  flows. 

Onr  camp  was  astir 
early  to  follow  the  route 
we  had  thn  s  reconnoitred. 
For  horses  and  males 
there  was  nothing  to 
make  the  way  difficult, 
hot  the  danger  we  feared 
most  for  tbe  canoe  was 
that  which  came  from  the 
wind.  In  thebigbgnsts 
of  a  breeze  it  was  always 
foond  necessary  to  put 
two  men  behind  the  Rob 
Boy  to  prevent  the  little 
horse  that  bore  her  from 
being  actually  capsized 
when  tbe  storm  pressed 
hard  against  tbe  long  flat 
side  of  the  boat  perched 
high  upon  the  cantioas 
creature's  back.  Now 
the  path  was  much  too  narrow  here  to  allow  even  one  man  to 
keep  near  so  as  to  help  the  Rob  Roy  thus,  and  especially  in 
the  most  awkward  places  of  tlie  road,  where  it  wound  along 
edges  of  deep  precipices,  and  where  tbe  footing  was  worst, 
and  tbe  wind  was  strongest.  In  such  places  an  npset,  or  even 
a  false  stop  in  staggering  against  the  blasts  would  iDstantly 
hurl  the  horse  and  its  harden  into  the  torrent  below. 
Often  we  had  to  dismount  the  canoe,  and  to  carry  her  by 
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hand  past  sloping  edges  or  crooked  rocks.  Sometimes  even 
to  carry  bcr  thus  was  difficult,  when  the  moontain  gusts 
hlew  strong,  and  when  one  man  could  not  hear  the  other*8 
voice  for  direction.  Patience  and  perseverance  triumphed 
nero  onc£  more,  and  the  route  hegan  to  descend  rapidly,  with 
a  splendid  view  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ever  cheering  us  on. 

I  had  now  such  full  confidence  in  Hany  (like  that  which  a 
mother  feels  in  a  well-tried  nurse)  that  he  could  he  left  alone 
to  take  care  of  *^  the  young  lady  -/"*  and  indeed  he  hegged 
me  to  go  out  of  sight  at  the  worst  places,  so  that  he  might 
have  only  one  anxiety  at  a  time.  To  stifle  anxiety  hy  hard 
exercise,  I  climhed  the  heights  ahout  us,  and  always  had  some 
new  beauties  to  see  from  the  top.  At  last,  having  gone  far 
ahead,  riding  alone,  I  selected  a  place  for  luncheon  where  a 
crystal  stream  rushed  past  in  headlong  race  for  the  Jordan, 
and  lovely  anemones  spangled  the  turf  under  shady  trees. 

The  instant  I  dismounted,  a  man*s  head  appeared  over  a 
rock  beside  me,  and  then  another  opposite,  and  a  third  behind. 
In  such  a  case,  alone  and  outnumbered,  one  has  only  to  be 
cool  and  stand  firm.  Presently  seven  or  eight  men,  all  armed 
with  guns,  closed  in  upon  me. 

A  half-policy  here  would  be  of  no  use,  so  I  quietly  slipped 
off  my  horse*s  bridle,  loosened  his  girths,  and  spread  my  large 
cloak  under  the  tree,  and,  having  haltered  my  horse*8  leg,  I 
laid  me  down  in  the  most  confiding  way  that  traveller  could 
behave.  My  visitors  were  not  Arabs  :  they  were  the  veriest 
set  of  ruffians  to  look  at  that  any  one  could  set  eyes  upon. 
They  stood  round  and  nodded,  and  I  had  a  free  chat  with 
them  all ;  but  they  began  it.  **  Who  are  you  ?  "  "  Ingleez." 
**  Where  are  you  going?'*  **  Tiberj^a."  **What  have  you 
to  sell?"  "Nothing."  **Are  you  here  alone?"  "Oh, 
no  !  there  is  a  shaktoor  coming  soon,  and  you  will  see  it" 

*  Not  decked  in  dead  folks'  hair  is  she, 
Her  ribs  not  crampeil  in  Htoel, 
No  draggle-tail  for  you  and  me 
Behind  distorted  heel. 
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**  A  Bhaktoor  ?  Did  you  say  a  boat  ?  '*  Ho  I  told  them  of 
the  canoe  on  the  Nile,  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Barada,  and 
the  Hasbany ;  but  when  I  spoke  of  sailing  her  npon  Lake 
Hooleh,  they  burst  out  into  derisive  jeers.  One  of  them 
seemed  to  be  a  Greek,  but  the  leader  was  more  like  the  men 
one  meets  in  the  Balearic  Islanda ;  so  I  tried  him  with  a  few 
sayings  of  the  peculiar  Spanish  patois  there,  with  the  words 
chopped  off  at  their  ends,  and  sure  enough,  he  turned  out  to 
be  a  renegade  from  the  mild  sway  of  the  motherly  Isabella, 
Father  Claret,  and  the  Bleeding  Nun.  Ho  was  amazed  at  such 
a  rencontre,  and  so  was  I.  All  the  others  were  silent,  but  soon 
they  retired  for  consultMion  and  came  again  for  '*  bakshish," 
when,  just  at  the  proper  moment,  the  bpw  of  the  Rob  Roy 
appeared  over  a  distant  hill,  nodding,  nodding,  as  the  horse 
stepped  carefully  bearing  it.  I  pointed)  to  that.  The  men 
were  bewildered  at  the  sight.  The  mule-bells  tinkled  in  our 
approaching  caravan,  and  th«y  saw  I  was  not  quite  a  lone 
wayfarer  fit  for  these  cowards  to- rob. 

Hany  coming  up  saw  it  all  at  a  glance..  The  only  time  I 
ever  saw  him  frightened  was  then. 

**  Get  away,  sir !  gdt  away  from  this  place  as  fast  as 
possible  !  Cross  the  stream  !  These  are  a  pack  of  regular 
robbers.     We  cannot  stop  here  for  one  moment." 

So  the  palaver  was  put  an  end  to,  and  my  friend  from 
Majorca  moved  off,  saying  they  were  "  only  looking  out  for 
game  to  shoot;"  and,  indeed,  just  before  they  came  up,  I 
had  noticed  two  otters  (as  it  seemed,  or  they  may  have  been 
conies),  wandering  among  the  rocky  clefts  of  the  stream, 
and  observing  my  movements  with  great  keenness  and  saga- 
city. 

The  view  a  little  further  on  from  our  bivouac  was  truly 
magnificent,  as  the  whole  lake  of  Gennesareth  opened  wide 
beneath  us.  Years  before  I  had  gazed  on  these  waters,  but 
not  from  this  end  of  the  lake,  and  with  only  that  tantalising 
look  which  in  an  hour's  visit  is  a  mixture  of  joy  to  see  it  so 
pretty  and  sorrow  to  leave  it  so  soon. 


b     M  arkk    »        ?  ••«. 
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3zz  i::7  I  zkz^l  -p:^  diis  Uke  as  the  haven  of  a  long 
\:t4^?,  ihz:  :L:?:c?;  p:irp^>e  of  a  charming  journey,  the  de- 
llriiril  -xi:-£r?  Tltre  I  "kil«  lo  «:op  to  see,  to  see  thorooghl}*, 
:o  iiTc  :ii."  :unici  *l;  ijtjikIlI  ipon  for  many  days,  if  only  my 
roi;  .-jz^i  J?-:  >^:--1t  •^Itw  :  and  it  was  so.  Yet  the  part  of 
iLz  Tvii  :::«■  :■  le  i:-Le  wa<  ly  far  the  most  trying  of  the 
vh.  le  tri*>  cl.  Hi^LT  had  predicted  thiN  and  I  had  alternately 
c:if-:ci  Li:f  1. •*:!:.  and  rallied  him  on  his  fears.  These  were 
c<.^:  »:a;:>elc<?.  ^iiii  how  we  ever  got  a  canoe  through  that  last 
:.^r.L?  jllI  ni^LTsh  and  sliding  precipice,  one  can  only 
11. jj:  earnestly  wouli  I  warn  any  other  person 
a^^in^t  i:  ti  Lo  inie^ds  :o  coi^e  here  with  a  boat. 

Varsh  we  had  learned  to  plonge  through,  stones  and  rocks 
we  knew  how  :o  niaca^e.  for  at  the  worst  the  canoe  could  be 
carried  then  jy  hand.     Bu;  here  the  deep  morass  was  full  of 
larire  r.''und  Voulders,  so  that  the  horse's  feet  might  be  ever 
so  s:ire  in  their  hold,  yet  just  at  the  critical  moment  the 
>:;ne  lie  was  standing  upon  gave  way.     The  mules — these 
clevcrani  .-.niuiiiii:  companions,  ifyou  will  but  learn  their  fan 
— wen'  cjnipletely  puzzled  here.     Wandering  right  and  left, 
an.:  refusin*:  for  once  to  follow  the  little  black  donkeys  who 
cor. Id  load  l>e<;   of  all.  they  staggered  and  fell  with  a  load 
cra<h  of  crookery  and  the  shouts  of  the  men  who  were  wading 
over  the  Ivg.     Hany  and  Latoof  carried  the  Rob  Roy  for  a 
quarter  oi  a  mile  at  a  time.     I  admired  their  pluck  and  pa- 
tience, while  I  mourned  for  their  falls  and  bruises.     It  was 
hard  enoui^h  to  get  on  without  any  load,  and  I  was  quite  wet 
through  while  leading  my  puzzled  horse  and  jumping  from 
island  to  island  among  the  pools.     But  that  mattered  nothing, 
of  course.     Indeed,  we  all  felt  that  no  one  must  spare  him- 
self now.     It  was  the  ver}*  last  time  we  had  to  be  anxious 
about,  for  once  the  Rob  Roy  was  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  she 
would  be  well  able  to  meet  any  dangers  there.     Water  we 
can  deal  with  in  a  boat,  or,  if  she  founders,  it  is  a  legitimate 
end  ;  but  to  perish  by  a  fall  in  a  quagmire,  that  would  indeed 
be  inglorious  for  a  travelled  canoe.     After  about  eight  hours 
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spent  over  as  many  miles  of  journey,  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
was  reached  at  last.^ 

The  Jordan  has  come  down  the  narrow  gorge  much  faster 
than  we  have  scrambled  through  it ;  and  now  the  river,  tired 
with  its  foaming,  spreads  as  if  resting  on  a  sort  of  delta, 
which  is  gradually  wider  to  the  shores  of  the  lake.  This 
fertile  land  is  beautifully  green,  with  bushy  trees  and  level 
sward.  Numerous  side -currents  from  the  main  stream 
meander  here,  and  flocks  of  buffaloes,  horses,  and  goats, 
are  scattered  over  the  plain.  Other  parts  of  it  ai*e  cul- 
tivated, and  the  tents  of  an  Arab  tribe  dot  the  green  land- 
scape with  their  quaint  black  hamlets.  I  had  ridden  among 
these  very  slowly,  until  the  mule-bells  sounded  near  behind 
me  coming  on,  yet  for  a  long,  long  time  there  was  no  sign 
of  Hauy,  and  none  of  the  canoe. 

The  Arab  horses,  browsing  free  and  frisky,  trotted  up  to 
gaze  upon  us.  The  Arabs  themselves  must  have  wondeied 
why  the  Howaja  kept  riding  on  while  his  face  was  always 
tamed  behind  in  anxious  expectation.  At  length,  tbrough 
the  copse  of  brushwood,  the  well-known  bows  of  the  llob 
Roy  were  seen  aloft,  and  a  hail  from  Hany,  shouted  aloud, 
"  AU  right !  " 

Glad  hour  that  ends  our  fears  and  ushers  in  bright  happy 
days  of  life  upon  the  Lake  of  Galilee  ! 

*  It  must  be  remembered  th<at  thu  wa:)  iu  midwinter,  and  th<it  wo 
were  directing  our  course  to  an  unusual  point,  where  the  canoe  could  be 
Again  launched  upon  the  river.  Tlie  road  \a  a  bad  one,  hut  for  usual 
travelling  it  is  tolerable,  and  the  scenery  along  it  is  a  full  reward  for  any 
trouble. 
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Note  on  the  thkee  rivers. 

As  we  are  leaving  J<jnian  liere,  to  launch  tm  the  most  interest- 
ing wat^jr  in  the  world,  it  may  be  a  fit  time  for  a  parting  glance 
at  the  rivers  l>ehiii(l,  and  a  sun^ey  uf  some  features  of  the  Jordan, 
Abana,  and  Phari>ar. 

From  the  Hjisbeya  s<.»iirce  of  Jordan  to  the  Dead  Sea,  the  direct 
distance  is  abiiut  llX)  miles.  I  estimate  the  addition  to  be  made 
for  winding  of  the  channel  from  the  source  to  the  end  of  the  Sea 
of  Gidilee  as  2(t  jjer  cent.,  and  for  the  rest  as  100  i>er  cent, 
(judging  from  Warren's  outline  of  that  part). 

This  woidd  make  the  water  in  the  first  part  to  be  60  miles 
long  ;  and  in  the  second  part  140  miles,  or  in  all  200  miles  of 
channel,  from  t)ie  source  to  the  Dead  sea. 

The  Hasbeya  source  is  1,700  feet  above  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  Dead  Sea  is  1,300  feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  so  that 
the  total  fall  of  Jt)rdAn  is  3,000  feet,  which  would  be  15  feet  per 
mile  of  its  channel,  or  25  feet  per  mile  of  its  direct  distance. 

If  we  subtract  the  lake  of  Gennesiireth,  and  the  lake  and  marsh 
of  Hotileh — 20  miles  together-  the  fall  in  the  remaining  100 
miles  of  direct  distance  is  30  feet  per  mile. 

The  level  of  Hooleh  morass  is  estimated  at  150  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean,  so  that  about  1,500  feet,  or  half  the  total  fall  of 
Jordan,  is  descended  before  the  river  reaches  the  barrier  in 
Hooleh,*  and  the  Jordan  comes  to  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean about  2  miles  beh»w  Jacob's  Bridge.  Thence  it  pours  down 
its  waters  into  the  heart  of  the  earth,  and  if  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  interior  of  Palestine,  it  would 
rise  nearly  to  the  ruin  of  the  Templar's  keep  at  Jacob's  Bridge. 

The  surface  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  is  053  feet  below  the  ordi- 
nary sea-level  (its  greatest  depth  is  165  feet).  From  Kerak, 
at  its  southern  end,  the  river  descends  about  650  feet  into  the 
Dead  Sea. 

As  a  general  outline,  tlien,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Jordan 


Tho  fall  from  Hi»t»lfh  Lake  to  the  Jisr  Beuat  Yacob  is  given  at  9U 
fii't  ^Wildouliraoh).  but  I  consider  tliis  estimate  to  be  at  least  7U  feet 
much. 
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runs  20  miles,  falling  1,400  feet,  into  a  basin  12  milos  long ; 
then  runs  10  miles,  falling  700  feet,  into  another  basin  14  miles 
long  ;  then  runs  65  miles,  falling  700  feet,  into  a  basin  50  miles 
long  and  1,800  feet  deep.  Here,  the  waters  of  Jordan  being 
fresh,  and  therefore  lighter  than  the  highly  saturated  salt  water 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  they  most  probably  disperse  over  the  upper 
surface  only,  and  so,  being  evaporated  before  they  mingle  much 
with  the  brine  that  lies  heavy  and  deep  below,  they  are  wafted 
by  the  south  wind  in  clouds  once  more  to  Hermon,  and,  con- 
densed into  snow-flakes,  with  water  from  the  Abana  and  Phaq)ar, 
also  borne  up  to  Hermon,  they  trickle  down  again  to  run  along 
old  Jordan's  bed,  their  endless  round.''^ 
The  Abana  falls  1,442  feet  from  the  mill  5  miles  below  Zebe- 


*  In  the  *  Journal  of  the  Ge<.>graphiciLl  S<x*iety,'  vol.  xviii.,  are  two 
{lapera  by  Dr.  E.  Robinson,  of  New  York,  and  by  reteniianu,  the  well- 
known  geographer,  from  which  the  following  notes  may  l>e  inserted  ui)ou 
the  comparative  **  fall  "  of  rivers  ;  but  the  value  of  thesi'  for  comparison 
(ie^iends  upon  the  d^ree  of  accuracy  with  which  the  "  lengths  **  are  mea- 
sured along  the  general  course,  or  the  actual  windings  of  all  the  channel. 
The  Dee,  of  Aberdeenshire,  ranks  in  size  with  the  Jortlan.  From  the 
Linn  of  Dee  (after  its  cascades  as  a  torrent)  to  the  sea,  it  runs  72*2 
miles,  and  descends  1,190  feet,  or  16*5  feet  per  mile. 

The  Tweed  nms  06*4  mil».*8,  and  falls  1,500  feet ;  avemge  about  16 
feet  per  mile. 

The  descent  for  the  Severn  is  26^  inches,  and  for  the  Shannon  9 
inchtt,  per  mile. 
The  Clyde  runs  08  miles,  and  falls  1400  feet,  about  14  feet  i>er  mile. 
The  Tliames  runs  215  miles,  and  descends  370  feet,  or  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  per  mile. 

The  mighty  Amazon  falls  only  12  feet  in  the  last  700  miles  sA  its  course, 
or  only  one- fifth  of  an  inch  i>er  mile. 

Kobinson  makes  Jordan  fall  1 4  '3  feet  per  statute  mile,  and  says  tht* 
Rhine  in  it«  most  nipid  portion,  and  including  the  fall  <if  Schatl'hausen, 
1ms  but  one-half  the  average  descent  of  the  Jordan,  which  in  the  984 
feet  of  its  descent  in  60  miles  hiis  room  for  three  catiiracts,  each  ei^ual  in 
height  to  Niagara,  and  still  leaWng  an  average  fall  c\iual  to  the  swiftest 
lK>rtion  of  the  Rhine,  including  the  cataract  at  Schatl'hau^^en. 

Baalbec  is  3,726  feet  above  the  sea  (VandeveMt* ^.  Dr.  K.  Kobins^m 
Kiys  the  Litany  runs  55  miles  to  the  ee;i.  This  woidd  give  a  fall  of  67 
feet  i>er  mile,  or  if  we  take  the  latter  part  of  the  river,  after  it  has  cut 
through  the  rock,  50  feet  per  mile. 
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duny  to  Damascus,  about  20  miles,  or  70  feet  per  mile  ;  but  the 
full  afterwards,  until  it  is  lost  iu  the  lake,  is  trifling — say,  100 
feet,  or  5  feet  \vdt  mile.  The  Pharpar  seems  to  fall  about  25 
feet  per  mile  at  iirst,  and  5  feet  afterwards. 

Thus  we  have  reviewed  some  of  the  principal  characteristics  of 
the  chiefest  of  those  ^'  waters  of  Israel*'  which  Xaaman  would 
not  compare  with  tlie  **  Abaua  andPhai'par,  rivers  of  Damascus." 
Time,  these  Syrian  stivams  gave  more  fertility  tlian  the  deep-cut 
Jordan,  )>ut  they  could  not  wash  away  his  blot  of  leprosy.  God 
had  apxxnntc'd  for  that  the  river  He  chose  to  bless  as  a  means  ; 
and  for  onr  hearts,  sick  with  sin.  He  hasalso  pointed  out  a  heal- 
ing stream.  Morality  is  good»  but  powerless  for  this  deadly 
stain  : — '*  There  is  a  foiuitain  tilled  with  blood." 


*'0X  DEEP  Galilee:*  2S5 


CHAPTER  XIX, 

Ou  deep  Galilee" — Bauk — Names  of  the  Lake — Shores — Submerged 
Ruin — Naked  Stranger — LagoouH — Port^ — Bethnaida  Julias — Oozing 
Stroauu — River  Semakli — Gergesa — A  Pause — Tell  Uo<jm — Keraseb 
— Fete — Search  for  Piers — Submerged  Remains — Breeze — Storm — 
Searching  Below — Curious  Stones — No  Port — Tubiga — Bethsaida  Bay 
— Flocks  and  Shoals — Gennesareth. 

V^EXT  morning  opened  gloriously  with  sunshine  on  the 
ll  lake.  Thick  grass,  browsed  short  by  the  flocks,  was  11 
carpet  for  the  Arabs  squatting  in  a  circle  about  our  tents  in 
the  occupation  they  so  dearly  love  and  will  always  work  so 
hard  at — looking  on.  Merriness  filled  our  camp.  Our  perils 
were  done.  Nobody  could  be  anxious  now.  The  horses 
neighed,  the  mules  even  gambolled,  and  Adoor  sung  out  his 
blithest  lay.  Climbing  behind  the  hills  of  Bashan,  the  sun 
poured  over  their  edges  into  the  deep  bosom  of  the  lake  a 
lacent  flood  of  morning,  and  the  shadowy  mists  of  the  night 
gat  them  in  haste  away. 

The  Rob  Roy's  deck  was  still  glistening  with  dewdrops  as 
we  cai'ried  her  before  the  sightseers  straight  to  the  banks  of 
Jordan.  The  river  is  noisy  here,  but  with  a  pleasant  harm- 
less chatty  sound,  and  sweeping  in  wide  bends  among  white 
boulders  and  clean  gravel.  Then  it  enters  a  quieter  channel, 
skirted  by  stiff  banks  of  clay,  well  clothed  by  grass  and 
the  red  branches  of  oleander.  A  few  strokes  in  such  an 
onward  current  soon  took  us  away  from  the  Arabs,  who 
stood  on  a  point  in  a  wondering  group,  and  their  deep-toned 
"  Ullah  I  "  was  scarcely  heard. 


Now  we  ore  to  enl^r  the  Sea  of  G&lilee,  and  In  tbe  most 
euliveniog  of  all  ways,  entirely  aloDe.  By  gentle  curves  the 
Jordan  softly  closes  here  to  the  western  shore,  and  passea 
two  large  flat  buildings  near  its  moatb,  one  of  them  is  marked 
K  in  the  plan  below.  For  the  last  200  yards  the  river 
enlarges  sudileoly,  and  for  twice  that  distoace  back  tbe  cnr- 
reDt  is  almost  uotbiog,  which  shows  tbat  tbe  level  of  the 
lake  extends  some  way  up  the  river's  channel,  and  this  being 
BO  when  tbe  water  was  low,  it  is  likely  that  when  the  lake  is 
foil,  tbe  current  must  nearly  cease  a  long  way  back  from  tbe 
present  mouth. 

The  actual  junction  of  Jordan  widi  tbe  lake  is  remarkable; 
A  long  point  of  fine  black  gravel,  almost  like  sand,  and  fall 
of  shells  Jute  ont  westwards  from  tbe  eaHtem  bank,  and  in 
tbe  T>ny  formed  by  this  I  rested  to  survey  tbe  lovely  scene 
while  buffaloes  gradually  assembled  to  gaze,  with  their  necks 
outstretched.  Thia  pecu- 
liar form  of  bank  (nearly 
crossing  tbe  river's  moutL 
from  one  side)  is  ■  marked 
feature  of  the  streams  at  the 
north  of  tbe  lake,  and  the 
same  elegance  of  curve,  re- 
'^''twoi  iMont  gularity  of  slope,  and  neat- 

Muutb  ur jur-iiin.  !^cB<'fOiiiitn  Hess aud  puHty of the gravcl 
on  the  bank,  were  also  m- 
variably  seen  all  round  tbe  shores,  and  more  easily  now,  be- 
cause the  water  was  low.  The  mouth  of  Jordan  is  narrowed 
to  70  feet  by  tbe  curved  neck  of  fine  black  grit  and  white 
shells  mingled,  and  tbe  stream  is  chiefly  on  tlie  west,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  soundings  given  in  feet  in  oar  sketch. 

Soon  after  the  river  baa  emerged,  it  forms  a  "  bar,"  the 
usual  outwork  of  a  swift  stream  when  suddenly  arrested  by 
the  water  of  a  lake  or  sea,  for  the  matter  in  suspension  then 
subsides.  High  short  waves  bristled  here,  but  not  caused 
by  wind,  and  after  a  splash  or  two  from  these  as  a  welcome 
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to  the  Rob  Hoy,  she  floated  in  peace  on  the  Lake  of 
Gcnnesareth.  In  low  lake  the  water  is  fordable  at  the 
bar,  and  the  depth  is  about  three  feet,  except  for  a  short 
interval,  but  the  more  usual  ford  is  nearly  a  mile  and  a 
half  up  the  stream,  where  I  saw  men  wading  over  in  four 
feet  of  water,  while  each  of  them  carried  his  clothes  on  the 
top  of  his  head.  It  is  likely  that  the  people  crossed  here 
when  they  followed  our  Lord,  who  went  over  the  lake  in 
a  ship. 

The  Map  VII.  {post  p.  338),  represents  the  lake,  being 
reduced  by  pantagraph  to  a  half  inch  scale,  from  part  of  a 
photograph  of  the  unpublished  Ordnance  Survey  Map,  made 
by  Major  Wilson,  R.E.,  and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  li.E.,  in 
1866,  and  which  was  kindly  presented  to  me  for  use  on  the 
voyage.  It  was  therefore  inserted  in  my  log  as  the  first 
correct  map  published  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  sound- 
ings are  in  feet  from  Vandevelde,  taken  from  Lynch. 

This  liake  or  sea  has  had  four  names,  Chinnereth,  Gcnne- 
sareth, Galilee,  Tiberias. 

The  lake  is  called  **  Chinneroth  '*  *  in  the  Old  Testament, 
either  from  *'  Chinnereth,*'  one  of  the  fenced  cities,  or  from 
the  district,  or  perhaps  from  the  harp -like  form  of  its  basin. 
De  Saulcy  (*  Journey  to  the  Dead  Sea,'  etc.,  vol  ii.  p.  431.), 
says  that  in  Joshua  xi.  2,  the  Hebrew  text  has  *' south  of 
Chinnereth,**  and  the  Chaldaic  text  has  ^*  south  of  Gennesar,*' 
which  is  a  place  on  the  shore. 

*  All  these  are  inserted  t«)gether  in  the  old  map  of  W.  Wey  («ee  post, 
p.  343,  note).  The  name  "  Tarichiun  "  (from  Tarichea,  now  Kerak)  wjis 
also  sometimes  given  to  the  lake  (Pliny,  lib.  v.  eh.  xv.). 

Stanley  (*S.  and  P.'  pp.  373-4 1,  referring  to  Numbers  xxxiv.  11  ; 
Josh.  xii.  3  ;  xiii.  27  ;  xix.  35.  The  Talmud  says  it  was  called  Cinnereth 
because  its  fruits  were  sweet,  like  the  sound  of  a  harj)  (Neubauer, 
Geog.  Talm.'  p.  215). 

The  name  "Genuesar"  may  be  from  Oani^  "garden,"  and  Sar^ 
"  prince,"  the  "  Gardens  of  Princes  "  alluding,  as  the  Rabbis  allege,  to 
the  princes  of  Nephtali  (' S.  and  P.*  p.  375,  quoting  Lightfoot). 
Xeul>auer  (p.   215),  besides  this  derivation,   cites   "rich   ganlen  "  ad 
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WTien  the  lake  is  called  by  John  (vi  1)  "the  Sea  of 
(lalilee,  which  is  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  '*  (the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
of  Tiberias^  it  may  be  to  distinguish  this  lake  from  that 
other  8ca  of  Galilee,  Lake  Hooleh.  The  ewrlier  Evangelists 
call  it  the  Lake  of  Gennesarethy  for  Tiberias  was  then  bat 
a  new  and  nnimportant  town ;  but  John,  who  wrote  later, 
calls  the  lake  by  the  name  of  the  town  which  had  by  that 
time  become  important.* 

To  make  a  complete  examination  of  the  Holy  Lake  along 
its  Fhore  was  the  piiipose  of  my  voyage  during  tiie  next  two 
weeks,  and  by  method  and  system  we  at  once  began  with 
the  northern  shore.  On  the  west  of  the  river's  mouth  the 
beach  of  this  lake  has  the  appearance  of  tandust  or  peat, 
very  soft  and  yielding,  nearly  black  at  the  water's  edge,  and 
brown  where  it  is  dry.  A  fine  tree  here  at  Abu  Zany  grows 
just  by  the  lake,  the  onfy  one  close  to  the  water  all  round 
the  western  side.  It  is  500  yards  west  of  Jordan  month. 
Turning  east  again,  we  soon  come  to  a  few  palm-trees  f 

n  mc.ining.  la  the  Miilrn«ch.  Chinnereth  i«  identified  with  Sexmabrif* 
and  IMh  Yorah. 

*  Tb(^  nanii'  Ga1ilc>e  in  Joehun  xx.  7,  i8  in  Hebrew  Gtdilf  and  in  2 
Kings  XV.  2!^  it  is  Xa-Gali1iih.  It  oame  t4>  nigmfy  an  eDtrance  or  bound 
(a*»  in  arcbit«H.'ture  n«»w  "the  Galilee"  or  jwrch  ol  the  cathedral). 
Twenty  «»f  till-  cities  of  the  district  were  annexed  by  Solomon  to  the 
kingdom  t»f  Tyre,  and  ft>rme<l  the  "  boundary "  or  "  offifcouring " 
('Mii'bui;'  «»r  '*Cabiir*),  afterwanlB  the  "  roagtp/*  of  Tyre  (see  'S 
and  P;  p.  363). 

t  TheHe  ]»alm-treefi  are  often  ffpoken  of  as  if  they  were  ezactiy  at 
Jonlan'H  mouth  by  writ*TR  who  have  not  actually  seen  the  place  dowlj. 
Vandeveldc  murki«  thin  a8  Bethwiifla  el  Menadyeh.  Thomson  aeemi  to 
reganl  it  at«  the  eastern  part  of  Bethmida,  built,  as  he  Bupposes,  on  both 
Hides  of  Jordan.  The  three  setH  of  palm-trees  on  the  north-eastem 
lihore  are  depicted  in  our  outline  sketch,  post^  p.  322.  When  the 
Onlnance  Hur\'ey  of  the  lake  was  made,  a  long  storm  of  rain  had  filled 
its  waters,  but  my  \mU  though  at  the  same  time  of  the  year  (in 
January),  waH  after  a  lung  drought  had  made  its  surface  level  loii-,  and 
tile  cont4iur  of  the  lake  was,  therefi»re.  sliglitly  different  from  that  in 
the  map. 
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about  fifty  yards  inlaud,  and  near  them  is  a  small  shapeless 
ruin.  Here  is  a  wall  of  hewn  stone  five  feet  under  water, 
and  about  ten  feet  long,  extending  to  twenty  feet  from  shore. 
The  beach  there  is  of  black  gritty  basalt  particles  mingled 
with  sand  and  multitudes  of  shells.  The  shore  shelves 
rapidly,  so  that  at  twenty  feet  from  the  edge  there  is  seven 
feet  of  water.  The  land  is  fiat  and  swampy,  in  a  level  plain 
called  Butaiah,  as  marked  on  Map  VII. 

The  canoe  had  skirted  slowly  along  this  shore,  keeping 
just  far  enough  from  the  edge  to  enable  my  eye  to  see  any- 
thing like  large  stones  or  buildings  under  water  between  me 
and  the  bank,  and  this  was  the  general  course  pursued  all 
round  the  lake.  For  seven  hours  a  day  during  seven  days 
my  sight  was  half  below  and  half  above  the  surface,  scanning 
every  object  with  eager  interest,  and  few  modes  of  search 
are  more  exhaustive  of  time,  patience,  and  energy,  than  this, 
if  it  be  done  carefully.  On  five  other  days  I  kept  to  land 
work  only,  so  as  to  be  refreshed  by  variety.  To  do  this 
in  any  other  lake  might  be  wearisome  enough,  but  here  on 
these  blessed  shores  it  was  indeed  a  labour  of  love. 

Thus  eyeing  the  deep,  I  began  to  examine  the  ruined  wall, 
and  to  probe  with  my  paddle.  Now,  at  least  thought  I,  no 
robber  can  be  near,  and  the  sight  below  can  be  scanned  in 
peace.  Certainly  the  shores  for  some  way  inland  were 
perfectly  clear  when  the  search  began;  yet  just  as  my  eye 
was  close  to  the  calm  water,  and  ever}'  sound  was  hushed 
that  I  might  drink  in  the  pleasures  of  sight,  a  loud  shout  was 
heard  close  beside  me,  **  Ya  walud  !  "  (Holloah  !  you  there  !) 
and  I  looked  up  just  in  time  to  see  the  dark  brown  body  of 
a  naked  man  in  the  very  act  of  '^  taking  a  header  '*  as  he 
dashed  in  from  the  shore  towards  me.  But  my  paddle  was 
instantly  in  action,  and  when  his  wet  head  came  up  at  my 
bows,  the  Rob  Roy  was  backing  astern  full  speed,  and  my 
new  friend  was  full  half  a  moment  too  late  to  catch  hold  of 
her,  while  he  received  an  ample  splashing  of  water  from  my 
blade  in   his  eyes.     Splendidly   the  fellow   swam,   but  I 
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merely  played  with  him  and  laughed  at  his  frantic  efforts  and 
wild  shouts.  He  paused  and  stared — quite  at  home  in  deep 
water — spouting  at  me  a  loud  and  voluble,  indignant 
address,  and  then  ho  retired  in  defeat,  while  I  neared  the 
shore  again.  There  he  stood  erect  and  gleaming  with 
moisture,  and  redundant  life  playing  through  his  brawny 
muscles,  a  most  strange  object  to  behold. 

Now  that  man  must  have  been  not  a  little  brave  to  dash 
in  thus,  in  order  that  he  might  seize  the  "  sheitan  **  at  once 
and  unarmed  ;  but  invincible  is  the  desire  of  man  to  get  hold 
of  what  is  unknown.  Waiting  did  not  get  rid  of  him,  so  to 
lose  no  more  time  I  had  to  go  on  without  a  proper  examina- 
tion of  the  ruin  below  water,  and  this,  I  think,  is  the  only 
visible  subaqueous  novelty  all  round  the  lake  that  was  not 
investigated  well. 

The  entrance  of  the  crooked  lagoon  (marked  A  on  Map 
VII.)  is  twelve  feet  deep,  and  no  doubt  there  was  a  port 
inside,  but  I  did  not  enter  there  on  account  of  the  naked  Arab. 
The  margin  a  little  further  on  has  small  bushes  growing 
on  it,  some  of  them  oleander.  There  the  sand  predominates, 
and  large  round  boulders  are  in  the  deeper  parts.  We  are 
still  coasting  along  the  level  plain,  which  curves  round  the 
north-east  edge  of  the  lake.     Several  travellers  have  ridden 

across  parts  of  this,  bat  the 
notices  of  its  nature  and  con- 
tents are  extremely  meagre. 
Yet  here  must  have  been 
many  villages,  if  not  towns, 
in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  for 
the  Tells  and  other  signs  of 
former  habitation  are  thickly 
scattered,  and  several  inlets 
from  the  lake  run  through 
the  shore  to  the  level  country  behind. 

We  next  paddled  on  to  a  lagoon  near  C  in  the  map,  and 
sho\Mi  hero  in  our  sketch.     Near  the  mouth  is  one  hewn 
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stone  under  three  feet  of  water,  and  a  wooden  stake  one  foot 
long,  nnder  two  feet  of  water.  This  is  an  inch  and  a  half 
thick,  and  is  round  and  upright,  and  in  a  line  with  the 
submerged  causeway.  The  post  looked  quite  black  and  very 
old,  but  it  was  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  pulled  up,  though  I 
tried  hard  for  a  long  time.  The  entrance  of  this  lagoon  is 
between  two  low  narrow  points  of  fine  black  sand,  one  of 
them  curiously  turned  round  (see  another  of  this  kind,  p. 
295).  The  part  at  D  on  our  plan  is  only  three  inches  above 
water,  and  twenty  feet  wide.  From  point  ii,  where  the 
boundary  is  above  water,  the  palm-tree  near  Jordan  bears 
N.W.  by  N.  The  channel  (entrance  seventy  feet  wide)  runs 
in  E.S.E.,  and  after  400  yards,  it  turns^  at  right  angles 
towards  a  Tell  with  ruins,  and  here  is  the  second  clump  of 
palms.  On  the  north  side  of  the  channel  is  a  row  of  rush 
tufts,  half  submerged  with  two  or  three  feet  water,  and  close 
alongside  them  all  the  way  it  is  five  and  six  feet  deep.  A 
channel,  six  feet  deep,  runs  out  fifty  yards  into  the  lake. 

Farther  along  the  coast,  near  B  on  the  map,  there  are 
oleanders,  and  from  this  the  large 

terebinth   in  the   plain   bears   N.E.    "i^^^      ip0^^^^     ^ 
Here  we  find  is  another  gap  in  the  ^ 

beach  with  a  channel  four  feet  deep, 
which  winds  up  to  a  palm-tree,  as 
shown  in  our  plan  2  alongside. 

Farther  east  there  is  a  port  with  a 
channel  to  another  palm-tree,  but 
the  bar  is  closed.     Going  still  south, 

we  come  to  Eefr  Argib  or  Argob.  In  Yandevelde*s  map  it  is 
called  Dnka.  There  is  a  rocky  Tell  projecting,  and  a  few  huts 
upon  it,  and  large  stones  of  ruins.  On  going  near,  I  found 
none  but  women  there.  The  ruins  upon  it,  when  examined 
by  Wilson,  did  not  reveal  anything  of  importance.  In  the 
bays  about  this,  there  are  verj'  large  boulders  under  water, 
and  it  is  a  dangerous  place  for  ships.  The  bottom  is  stony 
for  some  distance  northwards,  but  the  stones  are  not  so 
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large.     The  same  character  prevails  southwards,  until  we 
reach  the  delta  of  Wady  Semakh,  where  the  bottom  is  of 

stiff  clay. 

No  Arabs  approached  within  sight  during  my  cruise  about 
these  latter  places,  and  I  landed  and  walked  right  and  left, 
but  always  within  a  run  of  the  boat.  Yet  the  survey  Xvas 
not  60  leisurely  effected  as  it  might  have  been  had  we  hired 
a  guard  to  ride  on  the  bank  while  the  Rob  Roy  pored  over 
the  water.  The  Arabs  of  this  plain  have  not  a  bad  repute, 
but  they  are  inquisitive,  and  might  injure  the  boat  without 
intending  harm,  and  at  all  times  on  the  shores  of  Bash  an  they 
might  have  captured  us  for  a  ransom,  which  would  have 
caused  a  loss  of  precious  time. 

The  hills  after  Kefr  Argib  and  the  Wady  Shukayah  come 
so  near  to  the  shore,  and  the  coast  scorns  to  be  so  little 
adapted  for  a  port  (and  without  appearance  outside  of  any 
channel  inwards),  that  we  may  well  suppose  the  usual  point 
of  embarkation  from  the  north-eastern  coasts  must  have 
been  one  of  the  ports  along  the  strip  of  beach  already 
described.  This  is  an  interesting  reflection ;  for  our 
Saviour  often  crossed  to  this  side,  and  when  Ho  came  over 
to  Bcthsaida  Juhas  to  food  the  five  thousand,  and  before  He 
walked  upon  the  sea  at  night,  it  must  have  been  at  one  of 
these  ports  Ho  landed,  and  from  one  of  them  the  apostles 
embarked.'' 

The  sensation  of  being  in  such  a  neighbourhood — and 
that,  too,  in  one's  own  little  boat  and  quite  alone — was 
peculiarly  impressive.  In  other  places,  once  made  holy  by 
His  presence,  it  was  the  ground,  and  not  the  water,  that 
claimed  regard.  Ijut  now  a  new  element  attracts  our 
interest,  and  not  the  less  so  because  the  water  itself  had 
changed  :  for  the  precise  position  of  an  event  on  sea,  or 

*  It  has  even  been  urg«xi  by  abl«»  writoM  that  the  plain  of  Butoia  ii» 
the  land  of  (Jcnnesareth  (Stanley,  '  8.  and  P.'  p.  3S0,  note).  As  to  the 
special  bearing  of  some  of  the  features  of  this  shi^re  in  relation  to  the 
iite  of  Capernaum,  we  rihaJI  return  to  that  subject  farther  on. 
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lake,  or  river,  seems  to  be  unmoved  while  the  actual  tide 
may  shift  or  the  current  roll  along. 

Our  course  still  trended  south,  and  the  terebinth  which  is 
marked  in  the  map  under  the  last  letter  A  of  the  word  Butaia, 
and  which  had  long  seemed  to  be  close  to  the  water's  edge, 
was  now  left  behind  in  the  plain. 

A  respectable-looking  Arab  came  to  the  door  of  a  neat 
little  tent  here,  and  his  wife  took  leave  of  him  affectionately 
as  he  mounted  his  well-fed  donkey  and  went  along  the  path 
with  a  friend.  The  Rob  Roy  approached,  and  we  had  a 
most  pleasant  talk  about  things  in  general.  It  was  very 
remarkable  how  distinctly  every  word  was  heard,  even  at 
800  yards  off ;  and  it  was  very  easy  to  comprehend  how, 
in  this  clear  air,  the  great  Preacher,  when  He  spoke  to  the 
world  while  sitting  in  a  boat,  could  easily  be  heard  by  a  vast 
multitude  standing  upon  the  shore. 

Bethsaida  Julias  was  behind  us  now,  if  it  stood  where 
that  green  mound  (Et  Tell  in  our  map)  shines  fertile  in  the 
sun.*  The  Bashan  hills  are  on  our  left,  but  still  the  water 
is  not  much  deeper  near  that  side.  My  present  inspection 
of  this  shore  in  front,  and  the  hills  overhanging  it,  was 
chiefly  to  find  where — for  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  near 
this — the  herd  of  swine  ran  into  the  sea,  as  related  in  the 
eighth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  After  most  scrutinising 
search  I  could  not  perceive  any  one  locality  which  might  be 
pointed  to  as  the  "  steep  place"  in  question  ;  and  at  this 
there  was  no  small  disappointment,t  though  all  difficulty 
about   the   matter  was   entirely  removed  on  a   subsequent 

•  It  will  1h*  oljHorved  that  thi-s  Tell  in  Van<lovi.*Mt^'s  mMj)  i.-<  far  too 
'listaiit  fruin  the  rth«jro.  Wilson  does  not  consider  that  Et  Toll  is 
proviNl  to  lx»  Jidli.'9.  Josephu.-j  clearly  pl.icos  JuHa.s  on  the  east  side 
(  *  \V.  J.'  book  iv.  ch.  viii.  sec.  ii.),  and  marks  the  other  eanem 
binmdary  of  Pale^itine  on  the  ji«')\ith,  at  SonioiThon  (Gomorrha  ? ). 

t  In  a  notice  of  the  tir.st  edition  of  thiri  bo(>k,  the  *  Saturtlay  Iteview' 
exults  at  the  failure  recorded  in  this  ])art  of  the  sentence  above,  but  en- 
tirely/on/f/jf  (let  us  say)  to  make  the  slight<;.>r,  allusion  to  the  .«ecoml 
Y-wX  of  the  rtentence  which  recounts  the  success. 
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occasion  at  another  part  of  the  coast.  At  only  one  spot  of 
the  shore,  from  Jordan  round  by  the  east  and  south,  to  near 
Tiberias  do  the  cliffs  approach  the  water,  and  then  it  is  not 
abruptly,  but  I  had  not  yet  reached  that  particular  spot. 

The  underwood  now  thickens  on  the  verge  of  the  sea. 
The  gravel  bank  is  redder  in  colour,  and  of  larger  pebbles 
und  fewer  shells.  The  streams  flowing  in  here  are 
numerous,  but  nearly  all  of  them  enter  the  lake  in  a  remark- 
able way  by  forming  a  narrow  strip  of  lagoon  along  the 
land  side  of  the  high  gravel  beach,  and  inside  of  this  the 
water  from  each  rivulet  seemed  to  filter  silently  and  in- 
visibly through  the  clean  pebbly  barrier  without  any  break 
in  the  shore.  Wady  Sulam,  Wady  Tellahyeh,  and  Wady 
Jermaiah,  or  (if  Yaudevelde  bo  right)  Jemaiah,  all  enter  the 
lake  in  this  way,  being  quite  invisible  from  the  water. 

From  a  wide  glen  on  our  left  there  projects  into  the  lake  \ 
tongue-shaped  promontory   about  half  a  mile  broad  at  it 
eastern    base,   and   covered  with    thick   bushes   of    mac 
ditferent  kinds.     Some  of  these  are  twenty  and  thirty  fe 
high,  and   the   flood- mark  is  distinct  upon  them  all  frc 
three  to  four  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  lake,  wt 
the  roots  of  many  dip  into  the  water,  and  their  thin  polls) 
branches  wave  over  the   surface.     Several  palm-trees 
growing  here,  with  their  roots  in  five  feet  of  water,  w' 
seems  a  very  unusual  position ;  but  there  are  palm-tre 
the  north,  south,  east,  and  west  sides  of  the  lake.     To 
along  in   the  calm  silence  under  the  trees  was  delif 
The  towers  of  Tiberias,  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake, 
long  white  reflections  on  the  water,  and  the  smooth 
rise  behind  where  once  was  poured  forth  to   refiref 
whole  world  that  sermon  of  texts,  beginning  with  "  I 
are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  he 

The  cleft  in  the  chain  of  hills  above  me  is  thi 
Semakh,   and,   according  to   the  marking   in   the 
expected   to   reach   the   mouth   of  the   river  ther( 
arriving  at  the  end  of  its  gravel  tongue.     It  was  w 
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surprise,  then,  that  this  mouth  was  found  to  be  not  at  one 
side  of  the  tongue,  but  precisely  at  its  end.  This  de\iation 
of  the  map  from  the  present  coast-line  was,  however,  readily 
explained  by  perceiving  that  the  ground  near  the  river  is 
lower  on  the  north  shore  than  on  the  south,  and  that  this 
part  was  submerged  at  the  time  the  map  was  made.  From 
this  point  west  to  the  shore  near  Magdala  is  the  greatest 
breadth  of  the  lake,  6i  miles. 

The  mouth  of  this  river,  Semakh,  is  about  sixty  feet  wide, 
and  the  curious  scroll  of  sand  at  the  extremity  of  the  southern 
bank  of  it  (like  what  we  have  noticed  in  the  other  inlets)  is 
here  intensified,  and  has  a  second  interior  scroll  slightly  less 
regular.  These  scrolls  are  shown  in 
our  sketch.  The  gravel  here  is 
minute  and  absolutely  clean.  The 
water  gurgles  with  the  tiniest  ripples 
in  the  delicate  angles  of  the  grace- 
fully curved  fif^uro  which  the  sand 
has  been  worked  into.  The  top  of 
this  little  sand  scroll  is  not  two 
inches  above  the  surface  ;  and  the 
wonder  is  how  so  fragile  an  orna- 
ment can  stand  the  wash  of  a  single  wave,  and  as  to  what 
becomes  of  the  whole  when  the  lake  swells  deeper,  some 
four  feet  over  its  present  verge. 

We  paddled  up  the  river  eastwards  until,  at  about  200 
yards,  it  was  only  two  and  three  feet  deep,  with  thick 
undergrowth  on  both  sides,  and  numerous  boulders  in  the 
channel.  Pushuig  farther  in,  there  was  only  four  inches 
of  water,  and  beyond  this  the  canoe  could  not  well  float, 
being  heavy  with  the  materials  for  camping  out  and  four 
days'  food.  Hero  I  could  see  the  ruins  described  by  former 
travellers  as  the  ancient  Gergesa,*  now  called  Khersa,  and 

•  A3  to  this  name,  sec  pasty  Chapter  XXIII.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
place  we  are  now  describing  att^icked  and  seized  Lieute:iaut  Anderi^ou 
when  he  was  found  alone. 


Semakh  River,  near  Gerge:«a, 
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Home  of  which  are  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  are  close  to 
the  water. 

If  Arabs  had  come  at  this  time,  they  coald  have  caught 
the  Ingleez  very  readily  ;  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
risk  it,  being  now  thoroughly  interested  in  the  voyage  and 
determined  not  to  forego  any  important  investigation  at  such 
a  point.  Therefore  I  landed  and  penetrated  the  thick  jungle 
of  canes,  a  wild  and  savage  lair  for  any  beast  to  live  in. 
Many  of  these  canes  had  evidently  been  cut  down  by  the 
Arabs  for  thatching,  or  some  other  use.  One  of  the  tallest 
that  I  cut  with  my  knife  was  exactly  thirty-two  feet  high. 

It  was  now  time  to  cross  the  lake,  steering  for  a  point 
whither  the  camp  had  been  ordered  to  go,  at  Tell  Hoom.  As 
it  is  pronounced  thus,  I  see  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be 
spelt  **  Tell  Hum,**  which  is  so  likely  to  be  called  •*  Tell 
Humm."  The  water  was  perfectly  calm,  and  I  could  see  no 
sign  of  the  Jordan  flowing  in  the  mid-lake,  as  has  been  some- 
times reported  ;  but  this  will  be  noticed  when  we  go  farther 
south.  The  lake  water  was  clear,  but  not  very  clear — not 
nearly  so  translucent  as  that  of  the  Red  Sea ;  in  fact,  the 
bottom  was  never  visible  in  depths  beyond  thirty  feet.* 

A  few — that  is,  a  few  hundred — waterfowl  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  lake :  ducks,  grebes,  and  galls,  also  a  bird  like 
a  cormorant,  and  one  or  two  very  shy  pelicans.  Halfway 
across  to  the  land  of  Gennesareth,  the  Bob  Hoy  paused  for 
one  of  those  luscious  draughts  of  pleasure  which  such  a 
panorama  yielded  every  time  it  was  gazed  at.  On  such 
occasions  I  could  recline  at  ease  in  the  boat — you  would  no 
more  roll  out  of  the  canoe  than  out  of  a  comfortable  sofa — " 


•  The  wat^r  of  the  Jorrlan  from  three  miles  above  the  mouth  is  dull 
in  c<.)lour,  not  exactly  muddy,  but  with  very  fine  matter  in  suspeusiou. 
This  colour  it  had  also  from  below  the  first  bridge  on  the  Ha«bauy, 
being  varie<l  in  the  north  j»art  of  the  Hooleh  by  a  redder- tinge  of  the 
Banias  River,  and  a  colour  nearly  black  in  Hooleh  Lake,  and  then  again 
purifying  it»>clf  in  its  nvpid  nm  over  rr^^k  after  Jacob's  Bridge,  but  again 
abi*urbing  earthy  matter  in  the  Butaia  plain. 
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and  then  my  copy  of  St.  John's  Gospel  was  always  the  most 
vivid  handbook  of  the  scenery  around.  Open  the  sixth 
chapter,  and  as  you  read  verse  by  verse,  the  very  places 
mentioned  in  them  are  on  all  sides  in  view,  and  frame  the 
page  of  print  in  a  charming  picture. 

From  that  pure  strand  He  ''went  over  the  sea,"  and 
along  that  plain  ''a  great  multitude  followed  Him.'*  Among 
those  hills  He  '*  went  up  into  a  mountain,  and  there  He  sat 
with  His  disciples,'*  and  fed  the  faint  thousands  wdth  miracu- 
lous bread,  and  gave  forth  words  of  life  for  the  millions  of 
all  hearers  to  the  end  of  time.  It  was  upon  those  heights 
He  lingered  on  '<  a  mountain  Himself,  alone,"  till  in  the  dark 
and  in  the  storm,  and  somewhere  close  to  the  spot  where  I 
am  now  reading,  they  saw  the  same  *'  Jesus  walking  on  the 
sea." 

Faith  is  not,  indeed,  begotten  by  this  vividness  of  places. 
Faith  is  of  loftier  birth  than  sight ;  but  faith  may  be  nourished, 
if  not  engendered,  by  things  that  are  seen,  and  a  verse  of  the 
Bible  which  you  have  traced  out  thus  is  graven  anew  in  the 
memory,  with  the  earth  and  water  round  it  for  a  visible 
setting  to  the  nobler  spiritual  gem.  The  setting  can  never 
be  worthy  of  the  gem,  still  it  may  help  our  clumsy  hands  to 
clasp  the  jewel. 

Christ's  is  a  religion  that  came  from  heaven,  but  is  meant 
for  all  places  in  the  world,  and  for  all  people,  not  for  temples 
only,  or  shrines,  or  priests,  or  hermits,  but  for  the  breezy 
hill-side,  and  the  work-day  town,  and  the  collier  in  the  mine, 
and  the  sailor  in  the  boat.  All  these  need  His  love  ;  without 
that  the  richest  man  is  needy,  but  with  that  the  poorest  has 
pardon  and  peace  and  a  wealth  laid  up  of  glory. 

The  ensign  at  our  camp  was  waving  languidly  in  the  sun, 
and  the  white  tents  stood  out  in  contrast  on  the  green  grass 
by  the  deep  black  shore  at  Tell  Hoom.  The  beach  here  is 
all  of  basalt  stones,  rounded  by  tumbling  waves,  but  never 
smoothed.  A  fringe  of  oleanders,  growing  in  the  water, 
screens  the  shore  for  fifty  feet  outwards.     In  no  part  about 
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this  point  is  there  any  proper  place  for  boats.  The  land  is 
too  rocky  to  beach  them ;  the  water  is  too  shallow  to  moor 
them  ;  the  bottom  is  too  stony  to  anchor  them.  There  is  no 
protection  here  from  the  worst  winds  ;  no  pier,  no  harbour ; 
and  where  you  can  neither  beach,  nor  moor,  nor  anchor 
a  4}oat  in  safety,  how  can  that  be  the  port  of  a  large  town  ? 

The  shore  of  Tell  Hoom  Cape  slopes  steep  to  a  height  of 
twenty  feet.  Behind  that  there  is  flatter  ground,  all  strewed 
with  rough  black  stones.  These  are  often  grouped  in 
mounds,  as  if  once  they  had  been  walls  ;  but,  after  a  diUgent 
examination  of  them,  the  conclusion  we  arrived  at  was  that 
most  of  these  grouped  stones  were  mere  enclosure-dykes, 
exactly  like  those  near  the  cities  of  Bashan,  and  where 
flocks  and  produce  were  kept,  and  are  now  kept  in  Brak,  as 
we  have  before  described.  Even  if  these  rounded  stones 
were  once  in  the  walls  of  houses,  the  thickness  of  such  walls 
would  be  very  great,  else  the  stones  would  not  stand,  and 
thus  a  small  house  might  leave  large  ruins.  The  fertile 
ground  behind  Tell  Hoom  would  need  many  folds  and  store- 
places  ;  and  though  there  arc  small  ruins  of  he^^1l  stone  here 
and  there  among  the  vast  masses  of  shapeless  boulders, 
their  number  and  position  and  dimensions  do  not  (I  think) 
indicate  that  any  large  village  or  town  was  here. 

But  excavation  has  unearthed  at  this  place  the  splendid 
sculptured  stones  of  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  syna- 
gogue.* One  would  wish  that  this  place  may  prove  to  be 
Capernaum,  and  that  the  building  may  be  the  synagogue 
where  our  Lord  so  often  taught ;  but  the  evidence  against 
this  particular  site  (to  be  adduced  farther  on)  seems  too 
strong  to  leave  any  such  hope ;  still  it  is  much  easier  to 

*  Careful  and  minute  descriptions  and  phutographa  of  these  are  pub- 
lished by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund.  The  building  ia  not  yet 
proved  to  l>e  ancient  and  its  entrance  does  not  face  the  south  as  in  the 
ca«e  of  all  other  synagogues  found  (Wanen,  Wilson,  1870).  The  wood- 
cut at  p.  344  of  *  Buckingham's  Travels  *  repR»sents  an  octagonal  build- 
ing, which  is  not  now  to  be  seen,  nor  does  he  describe  it. 
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marshal  the  objections  against  each  suggested  site  than  to 
produce  cogent  evidence  in  favour  of  any  one  of  them. 

A  deep-set  ravine  winds  down  here  from  the  mountains 
west  of  the  sea,  enclosing  a  considerable  stream  which  rolls 
the  round  boulders  when  tbD  torrent  is  in  flood.  By  this  I 
mounted  on  and  on,  until  the  crags  aloft  were  seen  to  be 
crowned  by  the  massive  ruins  of  Keraseh.  Major  Wilson 
and  Lieutenant  Anderson  first  described  this  place ;  but  if 
this  bo  indeed  Choraziu,  it  must  surely  be  by  a  stretch  of 
expression  that  we  can  say  that  town  was  '*  upon  the  lake." 
For  a  great  part  of  the  lake  is  hidden  from  Keraseh,  and  its 
distance  from  the  lake  is  at  least  two  miles  and  a  half  by  the 
present  path,  and  only  a  mile  less  if  measured  in  a  straight 
line.  The  basaltic  reUcs  at  Keraseh  are  shdwn  in  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  and  they  include 
some  beautiful  niches  of  pecten  shape,  delicately  chiselled 
out  of  the  rough  black  stone."^ 

Gushing  streams  water  these  high-perched  precipices, 
and  under  one  of  the  few  trees  was  a  camel  resting,  and 
an  Arab.  Farther  down,  the  tents  of  other  Ishmaelites 
nestled  in  sheltered  nooks,  and  men  and  women  ran  out 
to  inspect  the  lonely  visitor  with  loud  but  not  rude  pressure 
for  the  hateful  **  bakshish."  We  rambled  long  upon  the 
liills,  but  as  these  may  be  described  by  land  travellers,  let 
us  hasten  back  to  the  shore,  where  we  find  our  tents  all 
gay  with  special  decorations,  festoons  of  oleander,  hedges 
of  bright  yellow  shrubs  new-planted   at  the  doors,  huge 

•  Thomsou  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  these  beautiful  sculptured 
ruins,  but  only  some  boulders  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  styled 
**  the  shapeless  heaps  of  Chorazin  "  (*  L.  and  B.'  p.  359).  Do  Saulcy 
says  that  St.  Jerome  tells  us  Chorazin  was  two  miles  from  Cai>emauiii 
but  "  in  littore  marirf."  Wey's  map,  in  a.d.  1442,  puts  it  east  of  J«^rdan, 
and  so  does  Hondius'  in  1(324.  Jones  '  On  the  Old  Test^uuent '  says 
Korazin  means  '*  a  factory."  Cruden  says  "  Chorazin  "  means  "  the 
Hecret,"  or  **  here  is  a  mystery.'*  In  the  Talmud  Kefr  Ahim  is  notical 
wth  Choraziu,  also  Tanhoum,  Tanhoumin,  Tehoumin  (Xeulxiuer,  *  Geoij. 
Talm.'  221). 
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bouquets  of  wild  flowers  grouped  upon  the  table,  singing, 
shouting,  firing  of  guns,  and  a  general  hubbub  of  fete  and 
gala,  all  improvised  since  the  morning  because  it  happened 
to  be  the  voyager's  birthday,  January  24.  A  huge  roast 
turkey  and  plum-pudding  graced  the  board,  and  opposite  the 
door  was  a  frame,  with  forty-four  wax  tapers  burning  when 
the  sun  sank,  and  the  muleteers  whined  their  unmeasurable 
song  until  night  enveloped  the  ''  fantasia,"  and  the  sea  was 
asleep. 

The  shoreline  of  the  bays  north  of  Tell  Hoom  had  next 
to  be  examined  up  to  the  mouth  of  Jordan  before  we  could 
leave  that  part  to  turn  southwards.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  relative  breadth  and  the  indentation  of  a  bay  when 
viewed  from  either  of  its  projecting  boundaries  or  from  a 
height  in- shore .''^  Perhaps  it  is  on  this  account  that  the 
bays  all  round  this  lake  appeared  to  me  deeper  in  their 
indentation  than  they  are  marked  on  the  Ordnance  Map. 
In  one  or  two  instances,  indeed,  I  found  by  actual  bearings 
that  the  coast  is  more  indented  than  is  shown. 

A  ver}'  careful  search  was  made  for  any  semblance  of  a 
pier  or  breakwater  near  Tell  Hoom.  To  use  the  place  for 
boats,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  some  sort  of  pier  was 
not  absolutely  necessar}',  and  it  could  have  been  made  very 
easily,  for  the  stones  are  near  at  hand,  and  so  many  of  them 

•  If  yoii  lcw)k  along  tho  course  of  a  river,  the  bend  seems  to  be  more 
ttudden  thim  when  you  l(>uk  across,  for  the  divergence  right  and  left 
from  the  medium  line  of  the  stream  iu  peen  in  full  breadth  by  looking 
end  way  H^  whereas  the  length  of  the  curves  is  fcreshortened,  and  the 
farther  lialf,  at  any  rate,  is  sure  to  seem  more  sharply  crooked  than 
it  ia  in  truth.  'NMieu  you  look  at  Westminster  Bridge  from  Southwark 
Bridge,  the  bend  of  the  Tliamea  appears  twice  as  sudden  as  it  docs 
when  viewed  frinn  the  bridge  at  Charing  CYoss,  and  one  can  generally 
tell  whether  a  travtUer  has  judged  of  a  lake's  size  from  its  aide  or  its 
end,  by  obr*er\-ing  whether  he  makes  it  too  long  or  too  broad.  The 
sketch  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  seen  from  the  north  (and  given  ante,  p. 
277),  represents  how  much  the  size  is  forefrhortened  looking  from  north 
to  south. 
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are  round  that  they  might  easily  be  rolled  down  into  the 
water,  though  they  would  form  but  a  clumsy  wall  on  land. 
Ouce  submerged,  they  would  never  have  been  displaced. 
They  could  not  be  raised  again  fr6m  eight  or  ten  feet  under 
water.  Their  shape  binding  them  between  the  rounded 
rocks  at  the  bottom  would  prevent  the  waves  from  dislodging 
them,  and  if  they  are  not  to  be  seen  there  now,  it  is  most 
probably  because  they  never  have  been  there.  The  search 
was  somewhat  difficult,  because  the  wind  was  south,  and  the 
swell  made  it  dangerous  to  lean  much  over  the  side  of  the 
canoe  to  put  my  eye  close  to  the  surface.  However,  the 
care  bestowed  was  enough,  I  believe,  to  ensure  that  no  ruins 
near  the  edge  under  water  were  unnoticed. 

Clear  indications  of  a  pier  were  found  at  the  promontory 
marked  B  in  the  rough  diagram  of  coast  {post,  p.  804)  bear- 
ing E.N.E.  \  E.  from  our  camp  (near  C),  and  N.  of  Wady 
Xeraseh.  These  relics  are  shown  alongside  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  soundings  are  in 
feet.  The  quay  begins  on  shore, 
and  part  of  it  is  above  water, 
though  in  the  luke.  Beyond  that 
the  dotted  part  is  submerged  two 
or  three  feet,  and  ten  feet  broad. 
At  A  in  the  middle  of  the  wall 
(which  is  about  four  feet  thick) 
there  is  one  large  stone  reaching 
within  six  inches  of  the  surface,  and  inside  of  this  the  water 
was  calm,  being  sheltered.  Farther  on  we  shall  notice  a 
few  more  traces. 

For  a  time  the  search  had  to  be  suspended,  as  a  brisk 
breeze  from  Bashan  had  freshened  while  wo  puddled  along 
these  bays,  and  the  short  **  choppy "  waves  at  Jordan's 
mouth  were  anfjry  enough  to  require  attention  while  crossing 
there.  I  ascended  the  Jordan  again  to  wait  for  a  calm,  but 
instead  of  that,  the  sea  rose  more  and  more,  and  at  last 
heavy  clouds  in  the  east  burst  into  a  regular  gale.     Fortu- 
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nately  my  canoo  was  in  her  lightest  trim  to-day,  but  the  waves 
on  the  lee- shore  were  exactly  upon  her  beam,  which  is  always 
the  most  awkward  direction  for  the  canoeist  when  the  wind 
catches  the  tiny  craft  just  on  the  thin  crest  of  a  breaker.  For 
some  time  I  hesitated  to  start,  knowing  well  that  once  in  the 
middle  of  it  there  would  be  no  place  to  take  shelter  at  until 
wo  could  reach  Tell  Hoom,  about  two  miles  away,  and  then 
it  would  be  very  doubtful  how  one  could  land  upon  that 
rough  shore  with  such  a  sea.  Hunger  (the  only  plague  of 
strong  health)  forced  me  at  last  to  the  journey,  and  ha\<ing 
tightly  braced  up  everything  to  the  task,  the  Kob  Roy  launched 
on  the  Jordan  and  dashed  over  the  bar,  having  there  received 
one  good  ducking  to  start  with,  so  that  no  fear  remained 
that  anything  up  to  my  shoulders  could  get  more  wet  than  it 
was. 

It  was  well-known  that  the  waves  far  out  from  land  are 
longer  and  more  regular  than  in  shore,  so  our  course  was  in 
oblique  lines,  giving  a  very  wide  berth  to  each  headland,  and 
as  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  our  present  canoe  had 
to  stem  a  really  high  sea  (for  in  the  Red  Sea  we  had  been 
running  before  the  breeze),  it  was  with  great  satisfaction  I 
found  that  her  full  floor  near  each  end  made  her  extremely 
buoyant   and  safe    in   her  plunges.*    The    ivind    whistled 

*  One  of  the  numerous  advantages  which  a  canoe  has  beyond  what 
can  ever  be  had  in  a  rowing-boat  is  the  power  of  using  the  paddle  just 
jit  the  critical  moment,  on  the  top  of  a  wave,  when  tw*)  entirely  opposite 
dangttrrt  have  to  be  encountered.  For  on  the  one  hand,  if,  when  rising  on 
a  Inllow,  you  incline  the  deck  to  windward  too  s<:)on,  a  drenching  sea 
from  the  wave-crest  will,  of  course,  be  received  hea^'ily,  and  stagger  the 
whole  fabric  for  several  seconds.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  to  avoid  that 
danger,  you  delay  to  lean  uj)  to  the  wind  as  you  mount  the  sloping  side 
of  a  wave,  the  full  force  of  the  crest-water  is  thrown  against  the  bottom 
of  the  bo;it  on  the  weather-side,  and  just  at  the  moment  when  the  wind 
also  catches  the  hull  (and  your  own  body)  with  its  greatest  force,  so  as 
to  make  every  possible  provision  iov  a  complete  capsize.  In  an  ojjen 
]>oat,  of  course,  both  these  two  pleiisant  alternatives  may  come  to- 
gether, for  while  the  l)OW  of  the  boat  is  pressed  by  the  wind,  just  as  it 
toi>s  the  wave-crest,  the  full  Inxly  of  curving  green  water  descends  into 


LOW,  and  the  sea-gulls  screamed  as  tbey  were  borne  out  on 
the  scud,  lliick  and  ragged  clouds  drifted  fast  over  the 
water,  which  became  almost  green  in  colour,  as  if  it  were  on 
tilt-  salt  sea.  and  the  ilhi^inn  was  heiplitenoil  by  the  com- 


plete obscurity  of  the  distance,  for  the  other  side  of  the  lake 
was  quite  invisible. 
The  wind  shifted  about  as  the  Rob  Boy  came  to  the  offing 

the  stern,  mtil  nialies  at  once  to  the  lee-siile,  to  help  the  pour  vewel  to 
■vU  over. 

Tbe  canoe-man  meets  thia  double  (Iwiger  with  the  enonnouij  aJvan- 
tige  of  looking  it  in  the  face,  .inil  with  the  additiou  of  a  long  aiid  power- 
ful  hand,  the  broail  etiil  <<f  hiB  paddle,  to  which  he  I'au  applj  the  entire 
force  of  both  hia  armii,  whiie  he  reaches  the  blade  deep  down  on  the  lee- 
ade  of  his  ((uivcrinjj  craft,  and  ao  Rppliea  from  forty  to  fifty  [wunda  of 
prenaure,  only  fur  a  second  or  two,  but  this  is  iiuit«  luDg  enough  to  lift 
her  gallwrtlj  over  the  foam. 
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at  Tell  Hoom,  and  she  **  hove  to  "  then,  for  it  was  not  safe  to 
turn  her  ronnd  in  such  a  cross  sea.  Tlie  tents  were  flapping 
and  fluttering,  and  straining  at  their  strong  cords.  The  en- 
sign crackled  sharply  in  the  gusts  that  drove  its  free  end 
upwards,  as  the  wind  current  was  deflected  aloft  by  the 
sloping  shore  below.  Hany  and  his  men  stood  picturesquely 
on  high  points,  shouting  all  sorts  of  excellent  advice,  only 
it  was  quite  unheard,  and  the  waves  burst  in  upon  tlie 
oleanders,  and  broke  high  and  noisy  against  the  rugged 
rocks. 

After  consideration,  it  seemed  to  be  a  clear  case  for  the 
last  resort  in  landing  at  such  a  place,  so  I  jumped  out  and 
we  floated  safe  ashore,  the  boat  being  all  right,  of  course,  the 
moment  my  feet  found  the  bottom,  when  I  could  shove  the 
light  Rob  Roy  upon  the  beach  to  be  grasped  by  Hany,  who 
said  he  had  been  at  this  place  a  hundred  times,  but  never 
saw  so  severe  a  storm  upon  the  lake. 

The  storm  lasted  next  day,  and  I  spent  the  hours  on  shore, 
but  on  January  26  it  was  calm,  and  again  I  returned  to  the 
bays  north  of  Tell  Hoom,  because  although  nothing  had 
Bcomcd  to  indicate  there  any  harbour  in  water  deep  enough 
for  a  port,  yet  the  waves  had  prevented  careful  sounding,  and 
sometimes  even  made  it  dangerous  to  approach  the  shore, 
where  rocks,  just  concealed  by  the  water,  when  at  rest,  were 

bared  in  the  trough  of  each  wave* 
and  showed  their  pointed  tops 
quite  hard  enough  to  stove  in  a 
boat  if  cast  upon  them. 

Besides  the  pier  described  at 
p.  801,  and  which  is  at  B  on  the 
sketch  given  here,  there  is  also  a 
line  of  big  stone  forming  a  sort 
of  wall  about  twenty  feet  long, 
Coa«t  at  Tell  Horn.  .  and  tcu  feet  broad  at  C,  project- 
ing N.E.,  also  fainter  relics  at  A, 
Going  south-west,  past  Tell  Hoom  again,  we  find  at  D  some 
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traces  of  several  large  dressed  stones  in  three  and  four  feet 
water  near  the  old  tower  at  E^  but  they  are  not  laid  regularly, 
and  there  are  many  smaller  ones  on  shore  just  on  the  verge, 
so  that  it  seems  as  if  all  are  fallen  from  the  ruins  above. 
One  stone,  a  cube  of  two  feet,  looks  a  little  like  part  of  a  pier, 
and  two  others  not  far  off  resemble  it.  None  of  these  struc- 
tures, however,  all  the  way  hither  from  Jordan  mouth,  could 
protect  even  one  fishing-boat  in  wind. 

A  remarkable  stone  pictured  below  was  noticed  at  F.  It 
was  on  the  verge  of  the  water,  and  half  submerged.  In 
times  of  full  lake  it  would  be  unnoticed,  but  a  wave  receding 
happened  to  reveal  it  as  we  passed.  The  shape  is  an  oval, 
about  four  feet  long  and  two  feet  broad  (not  so  smooth  as  in 
this  drawing).  In  the  mid- 
dle is  a  deep  cut  a  foot 
broad,  and  from  two  to  six  — 
inches  deep,  leaving  a  sort  ^"-^ v-T-i. --'' 

of  Heck  between  two  bulging  g^^^e  in  the  water  at  Tell  Ilouni. 

ends.     At  first  this  seemed 

to  be  a  stone  for  an  anchor,  but  I  think  it  would  be  too  heavy 
for  that.  For  a  mooring  it  would  be  too  light,  and  the  sharply 
defined  indentation  would  not  be  required  for  either  of  these 
purposes.  The  waves  were  too  high  to  allow  me  to  examine 
it  better.  It  remains  for  the  next  land  traveller  to  bring  this 
relic  to  our  Museum  at  No.  9,  Pall  Mall,  East.  Not  far  off 
and  south  of  it  is  another  stone  hammer-faced,  and  both  of 
them  are  of  black  basalt  like  the  rest. 

Farther  west  there  are  several  small  capes  or  natural  piers, 
but  not  one  artificial  group  longer  than  twenty  feet,  and 
these  usually  with  only  four  or  five  feet  of  water  alongside. 
Some  of  the  small  bays  here  that  seem  best  for  boats  are 
found  to  be  quite  shallow,  and  studded  with  dangerous  rocks 
only  two  feet  under  water.  The  islet  past  the  old  tower, 
which  looks  like  the  remains  of  a  landing-place,  has  very 
little  water  round  it.  Two  curious  clumps  or  bunches  of 
thick  canes  stand  out  in  bold  relief  in  this  bay  as  islets. 
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The  first  has  five  feet,  and  the  second  six  feet  of  water 
alongside.  It  appeared  to  me  not  unlikely  that  these  plants 
may  have  originally  grown  out  of  the  wrecks  of  boats,  and 
they  would  thus  accumulate  earth  about  their  roots  for  a 
permanent  hold.  I  have  never  observed  anything  like  these 
before  in  any  lake. 

Pocock  (vol.  ii.  p.  72,  fol.)  speaks  of  seeing  (most  probably 
here)  **  a  round  port  for  small  boats."     Other  persons  have 
noticed  the  same  appearance,  and  undoubtedly  the  semblance 
of  a  little  harbour  is  presented  by  the  points  of  rocks  and 
detached  stone  projecting  above  water  when  the  lake  is  low. 
But  my  visit  to  this  spot  entirely  dispelled  any  such  illusion. 
The  points  belong  to  a  few  of  tlie  highest  of  a  thousand 
enormous  rocks  and  detached  boulders  dotted  over  the  whole 
surface  below.     There  is  no  room  whatever  for  boats  to  pass 
in  here,  much  less  to  lie  at  peace  protected.     These  rocks 
are  of  all  irregular  shapes,  but  very  many  have  sharp  edges, 
and  not  a  few  are  whitish  in  colour.     They  are  in  water  of 
all  depths,  even  to  twenty  feet,  and  their  summits  rise  to  a 
few  inches  above  the  surface,  and  to  every  less  height,  with- 
out  any  appearance  of  regular  design,  except  what  may 
perchance  seem  formal  in  shape  when  a  few  are  associated 
by  accident  together.     Thus,  what  might  be  called  a  **  port" 
from  the  shore  is,  in  fact,  a  most  treacherous  reef,  and  the 
whole  of  the  area  about  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  square  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  lake — and  certainly 
is  *  *  atatio  malefida  carinis, ' '    So  much  for  Tell  Hoom  as  a  port. 
The  first  beach  of  sand  and  gravel  west  from  Tell  Hoom 
seems  from  the  shore  to  be  a  good  one,  but  that  bay  is  fall 
of  sunken  rocks  most  awkwardly  placed. 

In  the  next  much  smaller  bay  is  the  first  soft  strand  where 
fishing-boats  could  venture  to  beach,  and  it  is  protected  from 
wind  by  a  natural  breakwater.-^  The  beach  itself  is  a  pretty 
bit  of  strand,  with  white  pebbles  and  shells,  and  the  shore 

*  Vantlevelde  was  evideutly  ignorant  of  this  beach  and  others  near  it 
(*  Syria  and  Paleatine,'  vol.  il  p.  399). 
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was  still  perfectly  clean  from  drift-wood  or  debris,  although 
a  whole  day*s  gale  had  been  blowing  right  into  it  until  this 
morning.  Bain  and  mist  came  mildly  down  now,  and  I 
drifted  along  with  my  white  umbrella  hoisted  in  a  most 
lubberly  fashion,  but  very  comfortable. 

Rounding  again  the  next  point  close  upon  Tabiga  (Beth- 
saida),  we  find  great  rocks  projecting  from  the  shore  into 
the  waves,  while  verdure  most  profuse  teems  over  them, 
and  long  streamers  of  *'  maiden's  hair,"  and  richest  grasses, 
and  ferns,  briars,  and  moss,  wave  pendent  in  the  breeze  or 
trail  upon  the  water.  This  part  of  the  coast  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  round  the  lake.  The  water  is  five  and 
six  feet  deep  right  up  to  the  rocks.  The  rocks  are  thickly 
encrusted  with  a  moist  trickling  petrified  grey  substance, 
and  this  stalagmite  projects  so  far  over  the  edge  that  the 
Bob  Boy  easily  went  beneath  the  rocks,  where  the  clear 
water  had  hollowed  out  caverns,  and  was  sounding  within 
them  a  deep-toned  note  as  every  swell  of  the  sea  beat 
upwards  in  the  dark  recesses. 

Grey  steam-like  vapour  rises  from  the  surface  here  and 
exhales  from  the  streaming  rocks  above  us,  for  the  water  is 
hot,  and  bursts  from  the  ground  a  little  way  off,  and  bears 
in  solution  to  the  lake  a  saturated  current  of  limestone, 
which  deposits  its  crust  as  the  stream  is  cooled,  and  irrigates 
the  rich  vegetation  with  a  tepid  gush,  a  powerful  stimulant 
to  the  rank  tangled  herbage.  The  rocks  thus  [jiow  horizon- 
tally by  accretions  from  this  stream,  and  roots,  leaves,  and 
stalks,  stand  out  petrified  while  their  neighbours  sprout 
above,  being  forced  into  excessive  life.  One  can  readily 
understand  how  the  warm  waves  of  the  lake  wear  aw^ay  the 
lower  parts  of  these  rocks,  while  the  upper  edges  are  grow- 
ing sideways,  so  that  I  could  thrust  in  my  paddle  its  full 
length  of  seven  feet  under  these  table-like  structures,  while 
above  water  some  three  or  four  feet  thickness  of  a  calcareous 
plateau  was  supported  by  thin  pillars,  and  just  lapped  by 
the  wavelets  beneath. 

20 
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Hore  it  was  well  to  stop,  and  no  more  charming  spot 
could  bo  chosen  for  our  well-earned  luncheon.  This  surelv 
is  Bethsaida,  the  **  house  of  food,  or  hunters,  or  snares/' 
according  to  Cruden's  derivation,  and  in  all  three  renderings 
plainly  meaning  the  "  fisherman's  home." 

Tabiga  is  the  Arab  name  for  the  mills  and  the  few  houses 
and  huts  that  mark  the  spot.  We  are  not  in  view  of  these 
just  now,  but  the  sound  of  rivulets  and  cascades,  and  the 
musical  dripping  of  water  from  the  long-pointed  stalactites 
in  the  caverns  beside  us,  and  the  low  rumbling,  splashing, 
tremulous  beat  of  the  mill-wheels  working  unseen,  blend  a 
mixed  hannony  round  the  sunny  little  cove  where  the  Rob 
Roy  rests  on  the  rushes,  while  her  captain  reclines  at  ease 
with  limbs  outstretched  on  deck  and  everj'  muscle  lax.  One 
or  two  quiet-looking  natives  soon  found  out  the  canoo,  and 
sat  in  silence  smiling  through  the  long  grass,  gazing  intently 
at  our  floating  feast.  It  gave  them  pleasure  to  look  on,  and 
it  did  no  harm  to  me. 

The  place  soon  asserted  its  right  to  the  name  Bethsaida 
by  the  exceeding  abundance  of  the  fish  we  saw  tumbling  in 
the  water.*  The  hot  springs  flowing  in  here  over  these 
rocks,  and  a  little  farther  on  in  larger  volume  over  a  clean 
brown  sand,  warm  all  the  ambient  shallows  for  a  hundred 
feet  from  shore,  and  bring  with  them  much  vegetable  matter, 
and  probably  also  insects  which  have  fallen  in,  so  that  all 
these  dainties  are  half  cooked  when  thev  cuter  the  lake. 
Evidently  the  fish  agree  to  dine  on  these  hot  joints,  and, 
therefore,  in  a  large  semicircle,  they  crowd  the  water  by 
myriads   round   the   warm   river-mouth.     Their   backs   are 

■  •  VandeveMe,  however,  considers  that  Bethsaida  lies  at  KhaDMinyeh 
(vol.  ii.  p.  395.)  hnt  he  Ls  ahnost  unsui)iK>rt4Kl  in  this;  and  Thoniikm 
]»lace.s  it  on  the  .Jordan  mouth.  The  latter  8iij)po.sition  I  find  to  W  so 
entirely  irreconcilaVile  with  the  directions  and  distances  of  the  AjKvgtW 
voyages  (considei*ed  ;)'i*0  that  I  have  oniitt^tl  it  altogether.  Th«.»UL'<on 
derives  Tabiga  from  "Dabbaga."  the  Ara))ic  for  "tannery,"  .and  says 
the  water  is  "  precisely  the  kin«l  best  ada]»te<l  for  that  biL-iiness."  As 
to  the  name  and  the  wat^r,  sc»e  p**/,  p.  33.5.     Note. 
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above  the  surface  as  they  bask  or  tumble  and  jostle  crowded 
in  the  water.  They  gambol  and  splash,  and  the  calm  sea, 
fringed  by  a  reeking  cloud  of  vapour,  has  beyond  this  living 
finny  belt  a  long  row  of  cormorants  feeding  on  the  half- 
boiled  fish  as  the  fish  have  fed  on  insects  underdone. 
White  gulls  poise  in  flocks  behind  the  grebes  or  cormorants, 
and  beyond  these  again  ducks  bustle  about  on  the  water  or 
whirl  in  the  air.  The  whole  is  a  most  curious  scene,  and 
probablv  it  has  been  thus  from  dav  to  dav  for  manv  thou- 

Aft.-  Wf  W  9f 

sand  years.  My  picture  of  it  (p.  333)  appeared  first  in  the 
*  Sunday  School  Teacher,*  an  excellent  periodical  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union.*  I  paddled  along  the  curved  line 
of  iishos'  backs  and  flashing  tails.  Some  leaped  into  the 
air,  others  struck  my  boat  or  my  paddle.  Dense  shoals 
moved  in  brigades  as  if  by  concert  or  command.  But  the 
hubbub  around  in  the  water,  and  the  feathered  mob  in  the 
sky,  were  all  unheeded  now,  for  we  had  come  in  full  view 
of  the  land  of  Genuesareth. 


•  Another  i)erii)dical,  the  'Sunday  School  Chronicle,'  is  now  isdiied 
weekly  by  the  njime  .society,  an<l  deserveft  the  good  wialies  of  the  teachers 
•  »f  the  young. 


«» 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

Bethnaida  Beach — Of  Old — Evidence — Bias — Sermon  Afoat — Stone* — 
Fii»hermeu  —  Ships  and  Boats  —  Distinction  —  An  Explanation  — 
Preweut  Boats— The  *•  Pillow  "—Sailing-Boat— Pish— Nets— Hooks- 
Cliff— *' Scorpion  Rock  "—"  Capharnaoum  "  Ain  Et  Tin— Other  Streams 
—  The  CoraciniiH — Other  Fish — The  Hot  Springs — The  Aqueduct — 
Josephus'  Foimtain—  At  Tabiga. 

FOR  those  who  can  even  a  little  realise  the  inward  thrill 
of  a  delight  like  this,  the  mere  ontward  picture  of  the 
scene  will  be  enough  to  stir  their  hearts  with  83nnpathy. 

Bethsaida  beach  recalled  bright  pictures  of  our  Saviour's 
life.  For  here  it  was  that  dwelt  those  men  to  whom  the 
first  and  shortest  sermon  of  Christianity  was  preached, 
**  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God."  The  hearers  were  but  two, 
and  both  of  them  heard  to  purpose  (John  i.) ;  and  of  these 
Andrew  found  next  day  his  **  own  brother  Simon,"  whom 
Jesus  christened  Cephas  (a  **  stone  " — not  **  the  Rock  ") ; 
and  after  him  He  **  findoth  Philip,"  who  **  was  of  Bethsaida, 
the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter  ;  "  and  Philip  **  findeth 
Nathanael,"  and  brought  him  with  the  invitation  '<  Come  and 
see.'* 

Years  afterwards  here  again  was  '*the  third  time  that 
Jesus  showed  Himself  to  His  disciples  after  that  He  was 
risen  from  the  dead."*^  Almost  the  same  persons  again  are 
this  time  on  the  shore  :  Peter,  and  Thomas,  and  Nathanael, 
and  James,  and  John  ;  but  only  <'  that  disciple  whom  Jesus 

*  John  xxi.  It  \»  only  by  this  Evangelist,  who  was  present,  that 
this  scene  is  rebiteil. 
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loved  '*  could  at  first  recognise  bis  Lord.  Peter,  who  had 
before  cast  himself  into  the  same  sea  to  go  to  Jesus,  now 
did  so  again  ;  but  the  Lord  now  thrice  called  him  *'  Simon,'* 
as  if  the  unstable  one  bad  by  bis  threefold  denial  lost  bis 
better  title.  On  the  shore  were  coals,  and  food  thereon. 
''  The  banquet  is  prepared.  Shall  He  issue  the  invitation, 
'Come,  all  things  are  ready'?  Nay,  something  still  is 
wanting  !  The  Almighty  Provider  has  yet  some  element  of 
bliss  to  add  ere  the  feast  is  complete.  *  Bring,'  He  says, 
*  of  the  fish  ye  have  caught.'  "* 

The  central  figure  of  this  group  was  a  new  one  in  history 
— the  riaen  Saviour,  Do  we  believe  that  He  rose  again  ? 
The  rest  of  the  Gospel  seems  to  follow  with  our  answer 
Yes,  or  No. 

If  indeed  He  rose,  the  narrative  of  His  life  becomes  con- 
sistent and  credible,  and  the  sanction  of  His  teaching  is  from 
on  high  ;  but  '<  if  Christ  be  not  raised,  your  faith  is  vain." 

The  evidence  for  the  resurrection  is  more  tangible,  general, 
and  distinct,  than  that  for  any  other  miracle,  and  it  was  a 
belief  in  this  cardinal  fact  of  history  that  was  written  upon 
and  preached  most  constantly  and  most  urgently  by  the 
Apostles,  t 

The  evidence  for  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  precisely 
that  wliich  common  men  could  best  know  at  the  time  as 
witnesses,  and  common  men  now  can  best  understand  as 
testimony.  Did  Christ  evidently  die  ?  Did  Christ  evidently 
live  again  ?  Surely  no  questions  could  be  more  plain  for 
those  who  knew  Him  to  decide. 

•  'Memories  of  Genneaaret,'  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Macduff  (19th  thou- 
nand,  18(58),  p.  255 — a  book  full  of  beautiful  de8cription.<i  of  the  Gospel 
scenes  upon  this  lake  and  its  shores. 

t  Though  a  regular  attendant  at  church,  the  writer  has  heard  only 
one  sermon  upon  this  subject.  This  was  a  jHjwerful  sermon  by  the  lato 
Dean  of  Canterbury,  in  the  Cathedral  there,  to  a  very  large  congregation, 
(!hiedy  of  Volunteers  assembling  for  the  Dover  review.  If  barrister 
were  to  omit  their  best  evidence  in  addressing  a  jury  as  ministers  do  in 
addressing  their  people,  they  would  get  few  clients  and  fewer  venlicts. 
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In  au  argument  on  this  subject  with  an  unbeliever,  after 
other  evidence  had  been  discussed,  a  Christian  read  as 
follows : — '*  He  was  seen  of  above  five  huntlred  brethren 
at  once,  of  whom  some  remain  unto  this  present ;  but  the 
greater  part  are  fallen  asleep."  The  unbeliever  quickly 
interi)osed — **  Yes,  it  was  very  convenient  that  most  of  the 
alleged  witnesses  were  dead.  If  it  had  been  stated  publicly 
that  most  of  them  were  then  alive^  the  evidence  of  the  fact 
would  have  been  veiy  powerful,"  Then  the  Christian  read 
the  words  con-ectly,  as  Paul  wrote  them  (1  Cor.  xv.  0) — 
**  After  that  He  was  seen  by  above  five  hundred  brethren  at 
once,  of  whom  the  ijreuUr  part  remain  unto  this  present ^ 
but  some  are  fallen  asleep." 

This  truth,  before  the  world  for  so  many  hundred  years, 
how  little  it  has  spread  !  Yes ;  and  the  truth  that  *' honesty 
is  the  best  policy  "  has  been  much  longer  asserted ;  but  it 
has  progressed  just  as  httle,  though  no  one  denies  the  maxim 
on  logical  grounds.  A  score  of  sanitary  maxims  too  are 
made  perfectly  evident  to  our  reason,  but  a  love  of  present 
pleasure  keeps  the  will  from  acting  on  the  former  convictions 
of  the  reason. 

The  Holy  Spirit  of  God  must  inter\'ene  here — 

**  Neither  would  they  be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from 
the  dead."* 

In  an  age  or  community  where  many  profess  to  be 
**  believers,"  there  is  at  least  distinction  to  be  gained,  if  not 
satisfaction,  by  believing  little  and  distrusting  much.  There 
is  dignity  in  asserting  independence,  and  you  can  be  piquant 

*  It  i8  well  said  in  the  •  Sjjectator '  (Oct.  16,  1869)  :— "  It  seemij  U» 
us  that  the  congfraint  to  believe  which  the  study  of  Christ's  life  i>ro- 
duce»  i«  hardly  an  intellectual  conHtraint,  even  where  it  is  most  strongly 
felt — that,  judging  l>y  the  intellectual  state  of  the  argument  solely,  if 
that  Mere  possible,  men  may  be  strictly  retisonable  who  pronounce  the 
evidence  in'^utticient  ai*  well  as  those  who  jjronounce  it  adet^uate,  and 
that  the  real  force  of  the  belief  depends  ujwn  an  undefiuable  iters<>nal 
impre;*h:ion  produce*!  by  Chrif^t  on  the  spirit  which  can  never  be  ade- 
quately tniu.sluted  into  an  iutellectuid  form." 
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if  you  are  not  orthodox.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  pleasant 
excitement  to  believe  in  unseen  facts,  if  we  are  thereby 
associated  with  the  unseen,  the  mysterious,  and  the  unknown, 
which  may  be,  and  probably  is,  so  much  more  sublime  than 
every-day  life.  An  emotional  bias  warps  our  reason  when 
we  try  to  use  that  upon  propositions  which  must  atiect  our 
whole  standard  of  life  and  determine  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
our  system.  If  the  devout  man  forgets  to  allow  that  this 
bias  may  warp  him  towards  credulity  and  superstition,  he 
will  soon  be  reminded  of  tlie  fact  by  his  sceptical  friend, 
and  he  ought  not  to  ignore  the  tendency.  But  may  we  not 
also  tell  the  cold  schoolman  that  he  too  has  a  most  powerful 
emotion  warping  his  deductions  when  his  logic  deals  with 
arguments  that  may  convict  him  of  pride,  foohshncss,  and 
ingratitude,  and  which  would  force  him  to  submit  his  will 
to  a  Being  whom  he  has  always  put  far  oft'  ? 

Feeling  this  want  of  some  cultm — if  not  some  Pope — he 
has  set  up  for  worship  that  impalpable  thing  called  Truth, 
which  is  the  pretty  name  given  to  the  idol  that  clever  men 
have  been  carving  at  (or  paring  away)  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  which  is  6hapele^js  for  them  still ;  nor  can  they  ever 
agree  as  to  how  many  heads  it  has,  though  the  noise  of 
their  work  goes  on — the  noise  of  the  crowbar  and  the  pick- 
axe, rather  than  of  the  hammer  and  the  trowel. 

In  short,  the  religious  man  confesses  that  he  must  beware 
of  believing  in  what  ho  wishes  may  be  true,  but  the  pliiloso- 
pher  somehow  forgets  to  confess  that  he  has  the  prejudice  of 
pride,  the  superstition  that  kneels  before  human  intellect, 
and  a  carnal  heart,  which  persuades  us  to  doubt  what  it 
dislikes. 

Another  scene  in  the  Holy  Life  which  probably  happened 
on  this  beach  is  related  by  Luke  (chap,  v.)  where,  when  the 
multitude  pressed  upon  the  Great  Preacher  **  to  hear  the 
word  of  God,"  He  entered  into  one  of  *'two  ships  standing 
by  the  lake."  This  ship,  we  are  told,  **  was  Simon's,"  and 
Christ  *•  prayed  him  that  he  would  thi'ust  out  a  little  from 
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the  land,  and  he  sat  down  and  tanght  the  people  oat 
of  the  ship."  Then  followed  the  miraculons  draught  of 
fishes.  As  the  ship  was  Simon's,  and  his  house  was  at 
Bethsaida,  and  as  his  partners  were  gone  out  of  the  ships, 
"  and  were  washing  their  nets,''  we  are  at  once  brought  close 
to  this  very  spot  where  the  fishermen  now  do  the  very  same 
thing ;  and  only  a  few  yards  away  are  the  shoals  of  fish  we 
have  seen  by  the  hot  springs.  The  fishermen  told  me  that, 
though  fish  are  in  other  parts  of  the  lake,  they  are  always 
most  plentiful  here.  Just  here,  too,  the  beach  rises  rapidly, 
and  there  is  deep  water  within  a  few  yards  of  the  shore, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  multitude  of  hearers  could  place 
themselves  so  as  to  see  the  Saviour  in  the  boat,  and  there  is 
no  such  natural  church  along  the  southern  coast  by  Gen- 
nesareth.  On  another  occasion  the  Lord  again  taught  the 
people  out  of  a  ship,  while  ''  the  whole  multitude  stood 
on  the  shore  ;  *'  *  and  often  in  other  ways  did  He  manifest 
forth  His  glory  when  floating  on  the  water  both  in  storm 
and  calm. 

Continuing  my  voyage,  I  could  discern  just  in  front,  and 
under  a  looming  cliff  (almost  the  only  one  all  round  the  lake 
which  rises  sheer  out  of  the  water),  my  tents  now  pitched  at 
Gennesareth,  and  the  ensign  drooping  with  no  wind.  But 
we  need  not  hasten  to  our  camp,  so  let  us  linger  on  the 
way. 

The  beautiful  white  beach  of  Bethsaida  is  gracefully  bent 
round  its  pretty  little  cove  in  a  gentle  slope  of  gravel,  shells, 
and  purest  sand.  No  footstep  this  morning  has  marked  the 
tender  surface  smoothed  and  laved  once  more  by  yesterday's 
waves.  **  The  beach  on  which  the  limpid  waters  still  gently 
ripple  retains  the  same  pearly  margin  on  which  was  spent 
the  childhood  of  the  young  fishermen  of  Bethsaida.'*  t     The 

*  Matt.  xiii. ;  Mark  iv.  In  this  sermon  were  the  parables,  beginning 
with  that  of  the  sower  ;  and  there  are  fields  still  visible  from  this  very 
place.     See  note  ui)on  the  size  of  ship  used,  pn^ty  p.  317. 

t  *  Memories  of  Gennesaret,'  Preface. 
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Under  Water,  near  Oethiiaida. 


bay  is  admirably  suited  for  boats.  It  shelves  gradually; 
the  anchorage  is  good,  and  boats  can  be  safely  beached. 
Bocks  project  at  the  south- west  end  about  fifty  yards  beyond 
those  seen  above  water.  These  would  form  a  good  protec- 
tion to  the  harbour,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  jetty.  The 
water  is  deep,  and  almost  free  from  boulders  until  near  the 
south-west  end.  Evidently  the  Jews  and  Romans,  who 
successively  owned  these  coasts  for  many  years,  thought 
more  about  building 
palaces  on  shore  than 
about  removing  rocks 
from  the  water.  Here 
also  we  noticed  a  few 
large  stones,  arranged 
as  in  the  sketch.  These 
are  in  two  feet  of  water 
(even  when  the  lake  is  low),  and  though  arranged  in  the 
manner  of  "  fish-traps,"  they  could  scarcely  be  used  for  these 
unless  the  water  was  much  lower. 

On  the  east  edge  of  Bethsaida  bay,  and  close  to  the  water, 
upon  a  smooth  hard  bank  of  grass,  very  near  the  gushings 
of  the  clear  hot  stream,  a  fishing- boat  was  drawn  up  on 
land  beside  two  fishers'  huts,  made  entirely  of  reed  matting, 
and  not  unlike  the  huts  in  Hooleh,  but  smaller,  neater,  and 
more  clean.  About  a  dozen  fishermen  instantly  came  out. 
Their  delight  and  amazement  as  to  what  this  canoe  could 
be,  and  what  was  I,  gave  a  spice  of  superstitious  doubt  to 
their  stare,  yet  we  speedily  became  good  friends,  and  I 
iuvited  them  to  visit  me  at  the  camp  in  the  evening. 

The  subject  of  fishing  and  fishers*  boats  was  of  great 
interest  in  connection  with  this  beautiful  lake,  where,  in  old 
times,  among  the  fishers,  were  those  men  whose  faithful 
pens  have  written  what  goes  to  our  hearts  and  gives  us 
the  marrow  of  life. 

When  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  fringed  by  towns  and  villas, 
trees  and  cornfields,  then   the  water  was  covered  by  little 
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vessels  sailing  aboat  in  hundreds.  It  was  then  a  very 
populous  district,  and,  as  Stanley  says,  might  be  regarded 
as  the  '^  manufacturing  districts  **  are  spoken  of  by  us  in 
England.  The  number  of  vessels  employed  then  on  the 
lake  will  be  shown  very  well  from  the  following  curious 
narrative,  related  by  Josephus,  of  what  occurred  when  he  was 
occupied  busily  in  keeping  quiet  the-  district  along  the  lake. 
At  that  time  TaricbeaD  and  Tiberias  were  in  frequent  con- 
tention, and  one  of  the  revolts  of  the  latter  city  was  quelled 
by  a  stratagem  of  Josephus.  He  was  then  at  Tarichete,  and 
without  soldiers  ;  but  he  ordered  a  large  fleet  of  ships,  280 
in  number,  to  sail,-  each  with  four  men  for  a  crew.*^  These 
he  kept  so  far  from  Tiberias  that  the  people  there  thought  the 
vessels  were  full  of  armed  men,  and  so  they  surrendered  to 
him  all  their  600  Senators,  who  were  sent  over  the  lake, 
while  Josephus  demanded  the  chief  instigator  of  the  revolt, 
one  Clitus.  He  oommandcd  his  own  lieutenant,  Levius,  to 
cut  off  this  man's  hand ;  and,  as  ho  hesitated  to  do  this 
alone,  Josephus,  enraged,  prepared  to  go  ashore  himself  to 
do  it,  and  only  relented  so  far  as  to  leave  the  poor  fellow 
his  right  hand  if  with  that  he  would  cut  off  his  left,  which 
feat  of  arms  he  did  at  once  with  his  own  sword,  and  the 
people  were  thus  awed  into  obedience.r 

When  Taricheae  was  besieged  by  land,,  the  inhabitants 
retired  aboard  ships,  by  which  also  they  were  able  to  attack 
from  the  sea  the  Romans  then  on  the  shore.  Finally,  the 
ships  fled,  and  Josephus  t  tells  us  that  Titus  quickly  got 

•  Josephus,  *  W.  J.'  book  ii.  ch.  xxi.  sec.  viii  Whiston  remarks  that 
these  vessels*  are  constantly  called  "  Nit^s,  IlXom,  and  Zira^,  i,t.  plainly 
ships"  (•  Life  of  Josephus,'  sect,  xxxiv.  note).  In  another  place  Joeepbufi 
quotes  Menander  as  relating  au  exjKjdition  at  sea,  when  the  Phooniciaos 
sui»plied  sixty  shij^s  (»'aPt),  and  800  men  to  row  them,  or  about  ten  oar» 
for  each  ('  Ant.  J.'  book  ix.  ch.  xiv.  sec.  ii.),  so  that  even  on  the  salt  sea 
mere  barges  were  employed  as  fleets  of  war. 

t  *  W.  J.*  b<»ok  iii.  ch.  ix.  and  x.  It  seems  to  be  stated  that  Titus 
and  Trajan,  Vesipjwian  Jind  Agrippa,  were  present  at  this  fight ;  and 
Clarke  says  Vespiisian  was  on  board  the  fleet,  but  I  do  not  gather  that 
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ready  vessels  'wherein  to  pursue,  being  able  to  do  this  *'  be- 
cause there  was  great  plenty  of  materials  and  a  great  number 
of  artificers  also ;  *'  and  the  description  of  the  battle  on  the 
lake  is  then  given,  which  coloured  the  water  with  blood,  and 
strewed  the  shore  with  corpses. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  was  the  size  of  the  largest 
of  tliese  vessels ;  but  probably,  as  the  distances  were  short, 
and  the  ports  were  shallow,  the  boats  were  not  larger  than 
they  are  now,  say  about  thirty  feet  long  and  seven  feet 
beam.  Two  words  are  employed  in  the  New  Testament 
(TrXotoi/,  ploion)  for  the  **  ship,"  or  larger  vessel,  and 
{irXotdptov,  ploiarion)  for  the  smaller  one,  or  **  boat."  Thus 
the  '*  ship  "  from  which  Christ  taught  the  people  on  shore 
(Mark  iv.  1)  was  irXoiov  ;  and,  evidently  referring  to  the 
same  vessel,  verse  86  says,  **  aod  they  took  him  even  as  he 
was  in  the  ship  "  (irXoiov) ;  **  and  there  were  also  with  him 
other  little  ships  "  {irXotdpiop)* 

Again,  when  (Mark  iii.  9)  **  He  spake  to  His  disciples  that 
a  small  ship  should  wait  on  Him,*'  it  was  TrXoidpcov ;  and 
after  His  resurrection,  when  the  disciples  **  entered  into  a 
ship  "  (John  xxi.  8),  ttXo^v  is  used ;  but  those  who  dragged 
the  full  net  to  shore  ^*  came  in  a  little  ship  "  (verse  8), 
'rrXouipiop. 

In  the  several  accounts  of  the  voyage  in  which  our  Lord 
was  seen  walking  on  the  sea,  the  ship  used  by  the  Apostles 
is  called  7r\okov  fourteen  times ;  f  but  in  John,  vi.  22,  we 

from  Joiephus.  However,  this  naval  fight  was  prolonged  for  some 
time,  and  was  probably  the  last  great  display  o£  shipH  iiinin  this  lake. 
Nuw-a-days  one  single  Armstrong  gun  at  Gumala  would  command  the 
whole  Sea  of  Tiberias. 

•  Griesbach,  however,  seems  to  retain  here  the  term  ttXoiop  in  both 
instHnces,  also  in.  John  vL  22.  As  the  pronunciation  of  these  words 
may  interest  some  readers,  it  has  been  given  in  common  letters,  follow- 
ing  the  good  example  set  by  the  Uite  Pi-emier  in  his  laj»t  book. 

t  Matthew  xiv.  13,  22,  24,  32,  33 ;  Mark  vi.  32,  Ja,  47,  51,  54  ;  John 
vi.  17,  ly,  21.      Luke,  who  was  an  accunite  writer  about  ship  matters 
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read,  **  The  day  following,  when  the  people  which  stood  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sea  saw  that  there  was  none  other  hoat 
there  save  that  one  whereonto  the  disciples  were  entered, 
and  that  Jesus  went  not  with  His  disciples  into  the  boat,  bat 
that  His  disciples  were  gone  away  alone,"  here  the  word 
irXoidpiov  is  twice  used  for  the  '*  boat  *'  into  which  the  dis- 
ciples had  entered. 

At  first  sight  there  thus  appears  to  be  a  confusion  between 
the  words  for  *"  boat  "  and  <'  ship  ; ''  and  if  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  explained,  we  might  suggest  that  the  application 
of  both  words  to  the  same  vessel  does  not  show  that  their 
technical  meanings  were  not  distinct ;  for  among  ourselves, 
even  in  so  nautical  a  country  as  England,  landfolk  use  the 
words  a  **  ship,"  a  *•  barque,"  and  even  a  **  cutter  "  and  a 
'*  boat,*'  for  the  same  thing  seen  upon  the  water,  while  each 
of  these  words,  used  technically,  has  a  distinct  meaning  to 
the  sailor,  who,  if  he  desires  to  speak  of  the  floating  thing  in 
general,  will  call  it  a  **  vessel,"  or  **  sail,"  or  **  craft,"  but 
never  a  **  sloop  "  or  a  "  barque." 

Stanley  \;  S.  and  P.*  p.  879,  note)  seems  to  consider  this 
double  use  of  the  words  shows  they  were  not  so  different  in 
meaning,  and  he  remarks  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  modem 
Grook  to  substitute  diminutives  everj'where.  But  I  venture 
to  suggest  an  explanation  which  may  not  only  clear  up  the 
difliculty  but  throw  light  also  upon  other  parts  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  vindicate  once  more  the  extreme  accuracy  of  the 
New  Testament  even  in  minute  particulars.  In  John's 
account  of  the  transaction,  he  says  the  disciples  went  down 
unto  the  sea,  and  entered  into  a  *'  ship,**  and  went  over  the  sea 
towiurds  Capernaum  ;  ^^  and  it  was  now  dark,  and  Jesus  was 
not  come  to  them  "  (verse  17).  Now,  this  last  expression 
seems  to  show  that  they  expected  Jesus  to  come  to  thetn ; 

v:»et»  noto.  p.  57 4\  uaea  TXotoi'  for  the  general  word  always,  except  in 
Act."*  xxvii.  41,  when  he  uses  raw  (naua).  The  ship's  boat  (ver.  S6), 
h«'  i^lls  ir\a0v  <>kaffe).  The  other  incidents  of  the  Apostles'  voyage 
(Ji>)in  vi.^  HIV  di^^ussed  in  our  next  chapter. 
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probably,  therefore,  they  waited  in  their  <'  ship  **  before  or 
even  after  they  had  weighed  anchor,  expecting  their  Master 
to  come ;  and  for  this  He  would  be  expected  to  use  a  small 
*'  boat,'*  whereby  to  reach  the  "  ship,*'  as  in  a  rising  sea  the 
ship  coold  not  easily  come  to  shore. 

Entirely  consistent  with  this  is  the  expression  that  next 
day  '*  the  people  saw  there  was  no  hoat  there  save  that  one 
whereonto  His  disciples  were  entered,  and  that  Jesus  went 
not  with  His  disciples  into  the  hoat.^''  For  if  by  the  *'  boat" 
was  meant  the  *'  ship  "  that  had  gone  away  the  day  before, 
the  people  could  not  see  **  that  one  "  the  **  next  day."  This 
tells  us,  then,  that  the  disciples  themselves  used  a  «  boat,** 
no  doubt,  to  go  out  to  the  **  ship  "  (which  would  be  more 
likely  left  at  anchor  than  on  shore,  or  even  in  port,  for  they 
had  all  left  it),  while  it  says  that  the  people  saw  that  Christ 
did  not  go  into  the  **  boat  **  with  them,  and  that  **  none 
other  boat*'  was  there  by  which  He  could  have  gone  on 
board  the  ship  unperceived.  Still  further,  this  use  of  both 
boat  and  ship  on  the  occasion  shows  the  reason  why  the 
Evangelist  considered  it  necessary  to  state  afterwards  that 
"other  boats**  {TrXoLapta)  came  from  Tiberias  (probably 
running  into  shelter  before  the  same  gale  which  was  for  the 
Apostles*  ship  "  contrary  "),  to  show  how  it  was  that  enough 
"boats"  were  now  there  to  put  the  people  on  board  when 
"  they  took  shipping  "  (ships,  ttXoui),  then  still  at  anchor 
off  the  shore.* 

*  For  it  IB  not  said  that  the  apostles'  was  the  only  "  ship  "  there,  but 
that  the  boat  they  usecl  was  the  only  "boat"  then  available,  and  it 
does  not  mention  the  arrival  of  *'  ships/'-but  of  "  boats,"  from  Tiberias. 
The  recent  publication  of  Tauchnitz's  1000th  volume,  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  our  Authorirfed  version,  with  the  readings  of  the  three  MSS., 
more  ancient  than  those  available  to  our  translators,  is  a  very  great 
boon  to  all  readers  of  the  Bible,  and  it  is  enhanced  by  the  excellent  ])re- 
face  of  Tischendorf.  Applying  this  new  comment  to  our  text,  we  find 
that  the  passage,  John  vi.  22 — 24,  is  given  by  the  Sinai  MS.  as  follows  : — 
"  The  day  following,  when  the  people  which  stood  on  the  other  side  of 
the  sea  saw  that  there  ^as  none  other  boat  there  save  that  whereunto 
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Tirrir.r  z."^  :*  :l:e  Like  and  its  boats,  as  seen  in  the  pre- 
sri.:  J.ivi.  L:^  iircAt  is  iho  falling  off  in  the  number,  when 
!  r  i  1  :.^  s-.rirs  vi  vcir?  there  was  not  even  one  boat  on 
i:.e  Iikv  !  Fr.  n  in-:  rction.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
1**^,*  :ht.r-L  ^cTv  iliTte  n>hing-boats  and  two  at  the  ferr}-,  or 
nve  ir.  ..'.*..  '.->-[  us  :he  ferrv-boat  at  Semahk.*  It  is  the 
a:<ar.ily  i  r  *."  :::ve  tax  upon  boats  which  alone  prevents 
tbtsc  fr-rii  niv.'tiy'.yin^.  Xoniinally,  the  rent  the  fishers  pay 
I't^r  :ho  ri^l::  to  ti-h  at  Bethsaida  is  100/.  per  annum.  The 
rovin"e  c-'./ira  I  nozioed  in  a  tent  on  a  wild  cliff,  with  a 
r.tile  r.^iT,  likt-  :\  oolourtvl  nig,  hanging  over  it.  His  rapa- 
cious h:ini'i  c.\rry  away  20.  40,  even  60  per  cent,  of  the 
fish**rs'  i:a:  l-OArned  gains;  and  who  can  bear  up  against 
such  ext«^r::-n;  i* 

The  bv^its  iivnv  nsod  in  the  lake  bvthe  fishers  are  all  about 
the  same  sire,  rowing  five  oars,  but  very  clumsy  ones,  and 

the  «Us.*i:  'e*  ■  f  Je*u>  vreiv  enwr^t  auil  that  Jesus  went  not  with  them 
in:>  tho  '-Mt.  V-.::  that  HU  disciple*  were  goue  away  alone.  When 
thfrvt"  rv  the  l\\:>  c;«ue  tV>m  Tiberias,  which  n-as  nigh  unto  where 
tiiT'y  di'l  lis  '  ta:  ■■iviuL  atter  tlut  the  Lord  had  given  thanks^  and  when 
t'loy  >,iw  :h.\:  Jt>i>  w;is  not  there,  neither  His  disciples,  they  also  took 
"*!ii5>;»iuc.  i«'.  I  v.^t:".*^  i«^  Cai>emauui,  seeking  for  Jesus. "  [The  Alexandrine 
Ms.  -unit"  i\w  nr^t  **  when"  of  our  version,  and  the  Vatican  and  Alex- 
aiuliiuo  MSS.  h.uo  *•  s.»ve  one"  insteail  of  "save  that  one,"  and  omit 
tlie  won  Is  "  \vh«.'i\*\int<^  .  .  .  entered.**]  This  reading  does  not  render 
our  explanation  oi  the  wi»nl  "K«at/*  as  used  in  both  versions,  less 
pn^KiMe,  altli"ii;h  it  seems  to  ^KHnt  to  another  place,  if  not  to  another 
time.  t\»r  a  r.unii.-.;l.vas  fetnliuj:  of  a  multitude. 

*  Tho  loll  wing  shows  the  state  of  the  navy  of  this  sea  in  various 
years,  jun-MnliUi:  t<^  travellers*  statements  : — 

In  A.D.  ir;)**,  P'KVK'ke  found  one  boat  on  the  lake  of  Oennesareth. 
In  A.D.  ISim;.  Stvtzt^i  s.nv  one  Invat,  but  it  v^-as  useless  ;  1812,  Burk- 
hanit.  the  only  U^at  had  fallen  to  pieces  in  1811  ;  1817,  Richardson,  two 
ln»jt-j  ;  lv^l>,  Irl-y  and  Manj^les,  **no  l>oat  whatever  ;"  1822,  Bei^ggren, 
n  >  \ux\x  :  I  n2-,  Dnokingham,  '*  ni>t  a  boat  nor  a  raft  Lirge  nor  small ;  *' 
1-J;».  Proke^oh.  n..  lv>at  ;  1S34,  1 835.  Smith, one  boat;  1838,  Robinson, 
oTi'*  l>o;it  :  1>>;»*2.  Vandevelde,  tme  ;  1S56,  Newbold,  one  ;  1857,  Thorn- 
.^  >u.  n<»  l>oat.  tauv  only  in  his  other  visits  hes<iwa  sail  ;  1869,  SiacGregor, 
six  ]M>ats  lu-sidti  the  Rol»  Roy. 
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with  a  very  slow  stroke.  Generally  only  three  oars  were  in 
use,  and  I  much  regret  that  I  failed  to  remark  whether  there 
was  a  rudder,  but  I  think  there  was  none.  Their  build  is 
not  on  bad  lines,  and  rather  •*  ship-shape,"  with  a  flat  floor, 
likely  to  be  a  good  sea-boat,  sharp  and  rising  at  both  ends, 
somewhat  resembling  the  Maltese.  The  timbers  are  close  and 
in  short  pieces,  the  planks  **  carvel  built,"  and  daubed  with 
plenty  of  bitumen,  for  that  is  readily  obtained  hero.*  The 
upper  streak  of  the  boat  is  covered  with  coarse  canvas, 
which  adheres  to  the  bitumen,  and  keeps  it  from  sticking  to 
the  crew  when  they  lean  upon  it.  The  waist  is  low,  with  a 
sort  of  stage  aft.  As  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Turks  should  have  altered,  or  at  any  rate 
improved,  the  Jewish  form  of  boat  on  the  lake,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  regard  the  modern  fishers'  boat  of  Galilee  with 
great  interest,  and  to  people  it  at  once  with  an  Apostolic 
crew.  But  the  part  of  the  boat  at  the  stem  has  a  special 
and  sacred  attraction  to  our  gaze,  for  the  Bible  tells  us  that 
He  who  '*■  never  slumbers  nor  sleeps,"  was  once  in  a  ship 
on  this  lake  "asleep  on  a  pillow." f  The  raised  platform 
already  mentioned  would  most  probably  be  the  place  where 

*  The  wicker  boats  on  the  Euphrates  are  mere  baskets,  an  inch  thick 
with  pitch.  NojiL's  ark  was  probably  made  of  inten^'oven  trees  cased 
thiw  \vith  bitumen  *'  within  and  without,"  and  a  most  serviceable  plan 
this  is  when  mere  flotation  is  the  purpose,  without  the  strain  from  masts 
« »r  engines,  or  heavy  seas,  and  when  the  vessel  is  to  be  groundeii  only 
«.»nce  after  l>eing  launched  by  the  rising  of  the  water  around  it. 

t  Mark  iv.  38,  Ittu  rh  wpoffKetpdXauoy  (proskephalaion),  evidently  a  regular 
part  of  the  boat's  equipment,  from  the  use  of  the  definite  article  **  the 
pill'>w."  Smith's  'Dictionary*  mentions  another  term  used,  but  that 
thi«  was  its  e<iuivalent,  and  renders  it  "  boatmen's  cushion."  All  the 
verrtions  in  Bagster's  '  Hexapla  *  use  this  woni  "  pillow,"  The  stem  in 
iincient  ships  was  much  higher  than  the  prow,  and  this  form  continued 
Hven  to  the  last  century  in  England,  while  it  is  still  the  fiishion  in 
EgA'pt.  It  was  on  this  account  that  they  could  anchor  from  the  stern 
\in  in  the  case  of  Paul's  shipwreck),  and  the  high  stern  made  a  safe  and 
sloir'ping  place;  where  our  Saviour  slept  in  thes  tonn.  the  only  place 
intleed  where  there  was  room  for  a  sleei>er  in  a  small  vessel  full  <>f  men. 
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our  Lord  in  the  weakness  and  weariness  of  His  hnmanity 
was  thns  resting,  and  the  word  '*  pillow  '*  was  perhaps  tiie 
best  one  available  for  the  translators  when  they  sought  to 
describe  that  His  rest  was  settled,  not  accidental,  and  that 
when  He  was  on  the  water,  some  softer  thing  was  found  for 
the  repose  of  Him  who  had  not  "  where  to  lay  His  head'' 
when  on  the  laud,  though  all  His  own. 

During  twelve  days  of  constant  gazing  upon  this  lake  of 
Galilee,  I  never  saw  a  fishing-boat  moving  upon  it  by  day- 
light, except  one  morning,  when  a  boat  sailed  past,  and 
perhaps  her  crew  had  *^  toiled  all  the  night.*'     The  sketch 
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Galilee  Fuhing-boat. 


represents  this  boat,  and  the  outlines  of  the  background  as 
seen  from  Tell  Hoom.  These  comprise  the  whole  of  the 
Bntaia  plain  in  front,  with  the  large  tree  on  the  right  as  a 
boundary,  the  two  clumps  of  palm-trees  and  the  hills  of 
Bashan  behind.  This  and  our  coloured  picture  of  Bashan 
(further  on),  exhibit  nearly  the  whole  eastern  shore.  The 
boat  carries  the  ordinary  lateen  of  the  Mediterranean,  not 
that  of  the  Nile,  or  the  Levant,  or  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 
Nothing  could  be  more  miserable  to  the  eye  of  a  sailor  than 
to  behold  this  sad  distortion. of  the  sailor's  art.  Neverthe- 
less he  made  the  sketch  of  her  abominable  rig,  and  as  he 
put  his  pocket-book  away,  the  sketching  sailor  sighed. 
I  cannot  find  anything  in  Josephus  about  the  fish  in  the  lake, 
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except  in  the  two  passages  in  his  '  Wars  of  the  Jews '  (Book 
iii.  ch.  X.  sees.  vii.  and  viii.) : — **  Now  this  lake  of  Gennesareth 
is  so  called  from  the  country  adjoining  to  it.  Its  breadth  is 
forty  forlongs,  and  its  length  one  hundred  and  forty ;  its 
waters  are  sweet,  and  very  agreeable  for  drinking,  for  they 
are  finer  than  the  thick  waters  of  other  fens  ;  the  lake  is 
also  pure,  and  on  every  side  ends  directly  at  the  shores,  and 
at  the  s^d  ;  it  is  also  of  a  temperate  nature  when  you  draw 
it  up,  and  of  a  more  gentle  nature  than  river  or  fountain 
water,  and  yet  always  cooler  than  one  could  expect  in  so  dif- 
fuse a  place  as  this  is  ;  now  when  this  water  is  kept  in  the 
open  air,  it  is  as  cold  as  that  snow  which  the  country  people 
are  accustomed  to  make  by  night  in  the  summer.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  fish  in  it,  different  both  to  the  taste 
and  the  sight  from  those  elsewhere.  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  the  river  Jordan. 

'^  The  country  also  that  lies  over  against  this  lake  hath  the 
same  name  of  Gennesareth  ;  its  nature  is  wonderful,  as  well 
as  its  beauty  ;  its  soil  is  so  fruitful  that  all  sorts  of  trees  can 
grow  upon  it,  and  the  inhabitants  accordingly  plant  all  sorts 
of  trees  there ;  for  the  temper  of  the  air  is  so  well  mixed 
that  it  agrees  very  well  with  those  several  sorts,  particularly 
walnuts,  which  require  the  coldest  air,  flourish  there  in  vast 
plenty ;  there  are  palm-trees  also,  which  grow  best  in  hot 
air ;  fig-trees  also,  and  olives,  also  grow  near  there,  which 
yet  require  an  air  that  is  more  temperate.     One  may  call 
this  place  the  ambition  of  nature,  where  it  forces  those  plants 
that  are  naturally  enemies  to  one  another  to  agree  together ; 
it  is  a  happy  contention  of  the  seasons,  as  if  every  one  of 
them  laid  claim  to  this  country,  for  it  not  only  nourishes 
diflerent  sorts  of  autumnal  fruit  beyond  men's  expectation 
but  preserves  them  a  great  while ;  it  supplies  men  with  the 
principal  fruits,  with  grapes  and  figs  continually,  during  ten 
months  of  the  year,  and  the  rest  of  the  fruits,  as  they  be- 
come ripe  together,  through  the  whole  year  ;  for,  besides  the 
good  temperature  of  the  air,  it  is  also  watered  from  a  most 
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fertile  fountain.  The  people  of  the  country  call  it  Gaphar- 
naoum ;  some  have  thought  it  to  he  a  vein  of  the  Nile, 
because  it  produces  the  Coracin  fish,  as  well  as  that  lake  does 
which  is  near  to  Alexandria.  The  length  of  this  country 
extends  itself  along  the  banks  of  this  lake  that  bears  the 
same  name,  for  thirty  furlongs,  and  is  in  breadth  twenty, 
and  this  is  the  nature  of  that  place." 

Josephus  docs  not  appear  to  tell  us  an3rthing  as  to  the 
regulations  of  the  fishing  in  this  lake,  though  these  must 
have  been  very  distinct  when  so  large  and  valuable  a  com- 
merce had  to  be  provided  for.  Nor  does  he  seem  to  mention 
any  of  the  particular  modes  of  fishing  which  w^re  used. 
The  Talmud  says  that  Joshua  enacted  that  the  fishing  with 
a  hook  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  should  be  open  to  all  the 
world  (Neubauer,  p.  25),  and  once  our  Lord  bid  Peter  use  a 
hook.  The  most  usual  method  of  catching  fish  was  by  the 
casting  net,  SUrvov  (dictuon),  Matt.  iv.  20, 21  ;  Mark  i.  18, 
19  ;  Luke  v.  2  ;  John  xxi.  6 :  the  afi^iff\r]aTpop  (amphi- 
bleestron),  Matt.  iv.  18 ;  Mark  i.  16 ;  *  probably  like  that 
used  in  Egypt:  also  aayqvq  (sageeneh),  Matt.  xiii.  47, 
which  was  larger,  and  required  a  boat  with  men  on  shore  to 
haul  it  in.  Probably  our  word  **  sein  "  for  a  net  of  this  kind 
may  be  derived  from  the  Greek.  The  use  of  a  weir  or  fence 
of  reeds  within  which  the  fish  were  caught  was  forbidden  on 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  because  the  stakes  of  it  damaged  the 
boats,  but  the  small  traps  of  stones  I  have  noticed  at  p.  815 
may  be  an  old  mode  of  fishing,  and  the  plan  is  used  at 
present.  The  hook  was  called  by  a  Hebrew  word  showing 
that  it  resembled  a  thorn,  Amos  iv.  2 ;  SrfKurrpov  (ankistron), 
Matt.  xvii.  27.  The  rod  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 
Another  mode  was  by  the  "  barbed  iron  "  or  trident,  or  the 
spear,  as  practised  in  Egypt  for  the  crocodile,  Job.  xli.  7,  or 

*  The  Sinai  and  the  Vatican  MSS.  have  it  "  casting  neU  here  and 
there  into  the  sea  ;  "  the  Alexandrine,  "  casting  a  net  here  and  there 
into  the  sea  ;  "  and  in  verse  18,  the  Sinai  and  the  Vatican  MSS.  have  it 
forsook  the  nets.*' 
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hippopotamns.  The  hook  referred  to  in  Job.  xli.  %  refers 
to  the  practice  of  putting  a  ring  or  **  thorn  '*  into  a  fishes 
gills  to  tether  him  to  a  stake  by  a  rope  of  reeds  (A.  Y. 
*'  hook  ")  that  he  might  be  kept  alive. 

Having  thus  examined  the  boats  and  nets,  we  may  resume 
the  paddle  in  our  own  trim  craft,  and  skirt  the  pretty  white 
strand  which  lies  north  of  Gennesareth.  The  water  is  a 
perfect  glassy  calm,  and  it  is  easy  therefore  to  make  a 
careful  examination  of  all  the  little  bights  and  coves  which 
show  in  this  part  of  the  shore  more  variety  of  outline  and 
character  than  is  met  with  elsewhere.  Although  I  willingly 
gave  to  this  the  most  thorough  exploration  under  water,  so 
far  as  it  could  be  done  by  peering  down  and  by  sounding  and 
probing  with  the  paddle,  yet  the  place  where  we  might  have 
expected  that  something  worth  looking  for  was  sure  to  be 
found  did  not  contain  one  single  evidence  of  building  or  of 
hewn  stone,  either  placed  in  the  water  designedly  or  fallen 
from  the  cliff  hanging  over  us  from  above.  Nor  is  there 
much  here  on  shore,  for  Wilson  says  the  only  shaft  of  a 
column  seen  in  this  neighbourhood  was  a  small  basaltic  one 
five  inches  in  diameter,  standing  in  the  lake  near  the  point 
where  the  Ain  et  Tin  flows  in.  Notwithstanding  this  dearth 
of  visible  remains,  it  is  upon  that  cliff  which  surmounts 
Khan  Minyeh,  and  which  is  the  sudden  barrier  of  the  land 
of  Gennesareth  on  the  north,  that  Capernaum  may  have 
stood,  until  it  was  '*  thrust  down  "  thence  into  that  deep 
below.  The  cliff  is  vertical  for  about  fifty  feet  at  one  place, 
and  round  it  the  rocks  are  bold,  scarped,  bare,  and  jagged, 
of  various  bright  tints  by  weather  blasts,  and  from  their 
clefts  spring  weird-looking  trees,  which  dangle  their  farthest 
branches  in  the  water,  so  that  it  is  even  difficult  to  approach 
the  actual  verge,  and  the  trees  and  underwood  almost  conceal 
the  junction  of  rock  with  water  in  some  parts.-"-    Large 

*  The  rock  deacendfl  here  in  some  places  into  the  lake  without  a  beach 
between.  It  does  this  also  south  of  Magdala,  and  south  of  Tiberias,  as 
well  as  at  Betbsaida.  It  is,  therefore,  not  strictly  accurate  to  say  that 
"  there  b  a  beach  all  round  the  lake."    As  to  the  cliff,  see  jH>tt  p.  338. 
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fragments  of  many  hundred  tons  in  weight  have  endently 
fallen  into  the  lake  from  above,  and  some  stick  ont  as  islets, 
others  lurk  just  below  as  breakers.  The  water  about  them 
is  clearer  than  that  north  of  Tell  Hoom,  both  because  the 
Jordan  does  not  sully  it  in  these  quieter  bays,  and  because 
the  rock  and  gravel  here  yield  less  matter  for  suspension. 
Perhaps  also  the  warm  solutions  at  Bethsaida  combine  with 
ingredients  from  other  fountains,  or  from  Jordan  and  those 
of  the  lake,  and  so  precipitate  what  would  be 
again  stirred  up  only  by  powerful  gales.  Of 
the  several  rocks  appearing  above  the  surface 
^  close  to  this  cliff,  one  is  particularly  remarkable, 
]  which  is  at  a  in  our  sketch,  and  is  depicted  in 
two  views  below.  This  consists  of  a  level  flat 
summit,  seven  feet  long  by  four  feet  wide,  and 
about  two  feet  thick,  of  which  three-fourths  are 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake.  This  upper  por- 
tion is  supported  by  a  stalk,  very  thin  compared 
with  the  head  above,  and  divided  into  three 
parallel  columns  with  vertical  slits  between  them. 
One  of  these  subordinate  pillars  has  been  thinned 
and  broken  near  the  bottom,  where  also  the  other  two  are 
attenuated  for  a  space,  but  they  thicken  again  below  and 

spread  into  a  solid  foot 
at  a  depth  of  seven  feet 
from  the  surface.  The 
form  will  be  understood 
by  the  end  and  side  views 
in  the  sketch.  When 
the  lake  is  full,  this  rock 
is  doubtless  entirely 
covered,  but  situated  as  it  is  between  Bethsaida  and  the 
fountain  at  Klian  Minyeh  called  "  Ain  et  Tin,"  a  curiosity  of 
this  striking  character  would  surely  be  well  known  in  ancient 
times.  Now  Josephus  mentions  somewhere  the  **  Scorpion 
Rock ''  as  known  in  the  lake,  and  as  this  remarkable  per- 
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forated  stone  which  we  have  described  seems  to  be  the  only 
one  of  abnormal  appearance  all  round  the  shores  of  this  sea, 
perhaps  he  alludes  to  that. 

Various  fancies  suggest  themselves  as  to  why  this  rock 
may  be  called  the  scorpion,  but  none  are  at  present  satis- 
factory to  me,  unless  it  be  considered  that  the  Head  and 
lobster-like  claws  of  the  scorpion  resemble  the  upper  part  of 
the  rock,  while  the  body  is  like  the  narrower  stalk  below, 
and  the  tail  is  like  the  root. 

Gliding  over  the  sea,  we  now  touch  the  placid  shore  of 
Gennesareth,  where  our  Saviour  dwelt  so  long  * 

The  beach  is  very  low  and  sloping  gently,  with  a  thick 
fringe  of  oleanders  skirting  the  deep  brown  sand.  Our  tents 
are  almost  hid  in  the  foliage,  and  the  soft  carpet  of  grass  is 
patterned  bright  with  wild  flowers. 

With  such  a  simple  boundaiy  cur\'ing  inwards  to  the  land, 
the  plain  is  bent  into  a  crescent  form,  just  three  miles  long 
by  one  in  breadth,  and  rising  gradually  inland  to  the  west. 
About  this  amphitheatre  the  mountains  close.  Streams  and 
rills  from  these,  and  two  fine  fountains  in  the  plain,  bless 
this  favoured  region  with  lasting  fertility.  Surely,  this  is 
one  of  the  memorial  places  of  the  past  to  be  kept  for  the 
return  of  Israel. 

Now,  the  fountain  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  called 
"  Capharnaoum '*  is  evidently  of  great  importance  with 
relation  to  the  site  of  Capernaum,  concerning  which  so  much 
controversy  has  arisen  ;  and  with  diffidence  we  shall  ven- 
ture to  have  a  word  on  the  subject,  because  a  look  at  the 
question  from  a  sailor* s  point  of  view  has  not  yet  been  noted. 
At  first  our  interest  in  the  respective  claims  of  the  three 
localities  asserted  by  dificrent  writers  to  be  Capernaum  was 

*  It  w  stated  tha^  Christ  "  left  Nazareth  and  dwelt  at  Cai>emaum/* 
and  thuij  the  fretiuent  expression  afterwards,  "  the  house,"  in  relation 
ti>  this  place,  meant,  no  doubt,  the  dwelling  in  which  He  reaide^l  there, 
during  intervals  long  and  short,  between  His  numerous  visits  to  other 
parts  of  the  country'. 
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less  than  langoid.  But,  even  as  a  problem,  the  question 
rapidly  became  absorbing  when  the  rival  places  themselves 
had  each  been  examined.  They  are  all  so  near  together, 
and  in  such  well-traversed  ground — certainty  as  to  which  is 
the  true  site  would  impart  such  new  attractions  to  the  spot, 
and  the  idea  seems  so  strange  that  a  place  could  be  entirely 
forgotten  where  Christ  did  more  of  His  works  than  in  any 
other  village — that  we  gradually  become  enlisted  in  the 
debate,  though  the  point  in  dispute  is  not  of  vital  moment. 

Three  principal  places  are  maintained  by  different  groups 
of  authors  to  be  the  site  of  Capernaum.  A  few  others  are 
advanced  by  isolated  authorities,  but  they  may  with  fairness 
be  left  aside  as  unsupported. 

The  usual  but  not  very  ancient  tradition  is  that  Capernaum 
was  at  Khan  Minyeh,  and,  as  our  camp  is  now  within  a  few 
yards  of  this  place,  we  can  give  it  a  brief  description. 
Under  the  high  cliff,  already  mentioned  as  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  land  of  Gennesareth,  is  the  ruin  of  an  old  khan, 
or  resting-house,  frequented  by  pilgrims  and  caravans  passing 
by  this  way  from  Jerusalem  on  the  regular  route  to  Da- 
mascus. The  building  is  not  very  old,  and  excavations  close 
to  it,  and  even  within  a  somewhat  vnde  range  of  the  place, 
have  failed  to  bring  evidence  out  of  the  ground. 

A  few  yards  from  it,  and  near  the  bottom  of  the  cliff,  a 
clear  perennial  fountain  pours  out  from  the  rock,  about  eight 
feet  higher  than  the  lake ;  and,  as  it  is  shaded  by  an  old  fig- 
tree,  the  name  it  goes  by  is  **  Ain  et  Tin,"  the  "  Fount  of 
the  Fig-tree."  The  water  descends  into  a  long  marshy 
lagoon,  half  choked  by  flags  and  reeds  and  papyrus.'^    From 

*  Stanley  ('  S.  and  P.*  p.  375)  says  the  papyrus  is  also  "found  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  between  the  plain  of  Qennesareth  and  Tiberias.** 
This  I  did  not  see,  though  passing  along  the  place.  The  name  Ain  et 
Tin  is  by  no  means  distinctive,  for  many  fountains  in  this  and  other 
districts  rise  under  fig-trees.  Wilson  says  that  Ain  et  Tin  has  two  heads, 
a  large  and  a  small  one.  From  old  water-marks  on  the  cliff,  it  appears 
that  the  lake  at  times  rises  into  the  fountain.  The  water  is  slightly 
brackish,  though  less  so  than  at  the  Tabiga  fountain.     The  inmates  of 
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the  lake  I  paddled  the  Roh  Boy  through  the  channel  into 
this  jangled  pool,  and  carefully  searched  every  nook  and 
cranny  in  it  which  could  be  reached  in  my  canoe  or  on 
horseback,  but  with  not  the  least  trace  detected  of  any  sort 
of  building. 

Most  of  the  land  of  Gennesareth  is  above  the  level  of  this 
fountain's  head,  and  though  the  amount  of  water  in  it  now 
may  be  less  than  before  (by  the  action  of  the  earthquake 
thirty  years  ago),  it  is  evident  that  *<  Ain  et  Tin  '*  could  not 
water  the  plain,  as  is  described  by  Josephus  to  be  a  feature 
of  the  fountain  called  *'  Capernaum/'  Much  of  the  plain  is 
at  present  well  cultivated,  and  the  water  for  its  irrigation 
comes  from  several  streams  (marked  in  Map  YII.)  entering 
on  the  west,  and  which  would  seem  to  be  capable  of  use 
over  at  least  twice  as  much  area  when  the  land  was  fully 
tilled.  One  of  these,  Ain  el  Amud,  comes  from  the  south 
along  the  '*  Wady  Hamam,"  or  '*  Yale  of  Doves  ;  "  and  after 
being  diverted  at  a  high  level,  and  pouring  a  genial  rivulet 
through  many  a  fruitful  acre  of  good  soil,  it  falls  into  the 
lake.  Up  this  stream  the  Rob  Roy  penetrated  a  long  way, 
but  without  any  discovery  of  art  employed,  or  even  of  much 
masonry,  and  on  horseback  I  followed  it  closely  for  several 
miles. 

Another  stream,  called  Wady  Rubbadyeh,  flows  into  the 
lake  more  northerly  ;  and  I  paddled  also  upon  that,  ascend- 
ing in  like  manner  from  the  shore,  but  with  a  precisely 
similar  absence  of  result.  Between  these  two,  and  near  the 
base  of  a  projecting  hill,  is  a  fountain  proper,  called  "  Ain 

the  khan  always  use  the  lake  water^  and  say  the  water  of  the  fountain 
is  unhealthy.  The  volume  of  it  was  estimated  at  one-eighth  or  one- 
tenth  that  of  Banias.    The  temperature  on  January  25,  1866,  Major 

Wilson  gives,  as  follows  :— 

0 

Temperature  of  the  air      6278  Fahrenheit. 

„  lake 60-44  „ 

„  Huiall  spring      . .      . .  72*32  „ 

„  large  spring      . .      . .  77*36  „ 
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Mudawara,"  which  quietly  mounts  from  the  earth  below 
into  a  large  round  reservoir,  and,  escaping  thence,  the  por- 
tion of  it  not  used  for  irrigation  (very  little  at  present)  finds 
its  way  to  the  lake.  By  the  channel  the  Rob  Roy  entered 
again,  though  scarcely  floating,  and  then  for  a  short  distance 
worked  her  way  into. the  marshy  plain.  On  horseback  I 
examined  the  interior  and  neighbourhood  of  this  fountain, 
and  entering  the  walled  enclosure,  which  is  about  100  feet 
wide,  and  in  depth  from  three  feet  to  a  few  inches,  I 
traversed  it  in  all  directions,  and  at  diflerent  times. ^  This 
careful  search  was  made  to  see  whether  I  could  observe  in 
it  a  specimen  of.  the  coracinusy  or  **  cat-fish,"  which  Dr. 
Tristram  had  found  plentifully  in  this  fountain  a  few  years 
ago  (but  not  in  winter),  and  which  seemed  to  be  evidence 
that  this  was  the  fountain  indicated  by  Josephus. 

Various  ruins  are  found  not  far  from  the  fountain,  and, 
though  not  distinct,  these  might  be  the  remains  of  Caper- 
naum. However,  the  town  need  not  have  been  quite  close 
to  the  fountain  ;  although,  if  both  had  the  same  name,  it  is 
likely,  either  that  they  were  close  together,  or  that,  if  apart, 
the  town  was  of  considerable  size.  In  default  of  any  other 
proper  claimant,  and  if  possessed  of  the  fish  as  an  exclusive 
feature,  the  round  reservoir  at  Mudawara  would  undoubtedly 
be  entitled  to  the  highest  probability  of  being  the  fountain 
which  Josephus  alludes  to.  But  (1)  its  peculiar  claim  in 
respect  of  the  fish  is  no  longer  tenable  as  exclusive ;  and  (2) 
another  claimant,  formidable  on  other  grounds,  is  also 
asserted  to  possess  the  fish. 

The  question  as  to  what  fishf  inhabit  the  lake  has  assumed 
special  interest  because  of  the  fish  **  Coracinus." 

*  Wilson  estimates  the  volume  of  water  at  about  the  same  as  at  Ain 
et  Tin.  It  is  sweet  and  good.  Temperature  7^^  Fahr.,  when  the  air 
was  64^.  More  water  flows  down  Wady  Rubbadyeh  and  Wady  Amud 
than  in  Wady  Hamam. 

t  Haselquist,  'Travels  in  the  East'  (London,  1766),  p.  158.  Pethe- 
rick's  narrative  (1869)  jfives  Harmon th  as  the  name  of  a  Siluroid  fish 
in  the  Nile.     Dr.  Tristram,  in  hia  *  Land  of  Israel,'  gives  recent  xnfor- 
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Haselquist  tho  naturalist  says : — **  We  afterwards  went 
oat  to  the  shore  of  the  sea  Tiberias,  and  had  some  fiish 
brought  us  by  the  fishermen.  I  thought  it  remarkable  that 
the  same  kind  of  fish  should  here  be  met  with  as  in  the 
Nile,  Charmuth,  Silurus,  Ba?nni,  Mulfil,  and  Sparus  Galilo^us. 
The  water  in  the  river  is  sweet,  but  not  very  cold,  though 
wholesome.*'  This  was  in  May  1751,  and  the  last  clause 
seems  to  refer  to  a  stream,  but  its  name  is  omitted. 

Burkhardt  says  that  the  most  common  species  of  fish  are 
the  Binni,  or  carp,  and  the  Mesht,  which  is  about  a  foot 
long  and  five  inches  broad,  with  a  flat  body,  and  like  the 
sole.*  What  is  here  called  the  Mesht,  and  by  Haselquist 
ChamuUhy  is  probably  what  was  called  Burboot  or  Burboot 
to  me  by  the  fishermen  themselves,  and  meant  the  cat-fish 
or  Coracinus,  which  they  and  my  dragoman  alleged  was 
found  plentifully  in  the  lake,  and  was  exported  by  thousands 
to  Damascus  and  Beyrout.t  A  dead  one  was  said  to  be  on 
the  ground  near  our  camp. 

After  a  diligent  search  in  all  the  streams  and  fountains  of 
Gennesareth,  and  a  total  failure  to  discover  any  of  the  cora- 
cinus fish  there,  I  made  particular  enquiries  from  the  five 
fishermen  who  came  to  my  camp  in  their  boat  by  invitation, 
and  were   most   courteous   and  intelligent  in   their   talk.; 

mation  as  to  the  various  fish  of  Palestine,  and  a  complete  list  of  them 
is  given  by  Ounther,  in  the  *  Student '  for  July,  1869  (Qroombridge). 
A  vertebra  from  a  very  large  fish,  picked  up  on  the  shore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  by  Mr.  Sandbach,  was  shown  to  me  at  LiveriKX)l,  on  October  4« 
1869. 

♦  *  Travels  in  Syria  and  the  Holy  Land '  (1822),  p.  316. 

t  Rabbi  Scliwartz  thus  alludes  to  this  (p.  302)  : — ''  There  is  found 
also  in  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth  a  very  fat  fish,  "al  Barbud,*'  which  has  no 
scales,  wherefore  it  is  not  eaten  by  Jews  ;  I  con8i<ler  it  to  be  a  s()ecies  of 
the  eel." 

X  All  wore  the  same  kind  of  dress,  a  cloak  or  scarf  (the  "  fishers' 
coat "),  and  below  it  a  short  kilt.  When  a  man  had  only  this  latter 
garment  on,  he  was  said  to  be  "  naked."  This  explains  the  expression 
used  when  Peter  went  into  the  sea  to  go  to  Christ — he  girt  his  short 
loose  dress  about  him  with  his  Zummar  (girdle.) 
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These  men  told  me — and  not  in  reply  to  any  leading  qnes- 
lions,  but  to  the  most  formal  and  strict  examination  which  a 
Templar  could  give  to  such  witnesses — that  the  coracinus 
fish  is  found  in  summer  time  (after  the  month  of  April)  in 
the  fountain  of  Mudawara,  but  also  in  that  of  Ain  et  Tin ; 
and  that  it  ascends  to  both  of  these  from  the  lake,  where 
it  is  always  found,  but  in  the  colder  months  only  beside  the 
hot  springs  of  Bethsaida.  Thither  I  rode  at  once  to  see 
further  into  this  matter,  and  spent  some  hours  on  horseback, 
splashing  among  the  tepid  streams.  At  last  in  the  lake  itself, 
and  just  at  the  spot  the  men  indicated — that  is,  where  the 
waters  are  warmed  by  the  heated  rivulet — ^I  noticed  one  of 
the  fish  in  question  darting  out  of  the  shallows  of  the  warm 
sand,  and  a  few  yards  off  burrowing  until  its  body  and  even 
its  long  tail  were  hidden  again.  Now,  as  this  fish  was  seen 
in  the  lake,  and  as  the  Bob  Boy  floated  from  the  lake 
up  the  stream  of  Ain  et  Tin  and  that  of  Mudawara,  it  is 
plain  that  the  coracinus  could  also  ascend  to  these  fountains ; 
and  though  only  seen  as  yet  in  one  of  them  by  a  tourist  who 
could  record  it,  the  fish  may  very  likely  be  found  in  both 
fountains,  as  the  fishermen  assert  is  the  case ;  and  so  the 
feature  noticed  by  Josephus  need  not  be  peculiar  to  one 
fountain  more  than  to  another. 

But  now  that  we  are  again  at  Bethsaida  and  on  shore,  let 
us  see  whence  the  gushing  brooks  arise  which  we  have 
dipped  our  hands  in  by  the  fishers*  huts,  and  have  seen  from 
afar  dimmed  by  a  beautiful  white  cloud  like  finest  smoke,  as 
their  vapour  cooled  in  the  evening  air  while  the  mill-wheel 
splashed  their  waters. 

Behind  these  mills,''^  and  far  higher  above  the  lake  than 

•  There  are  buildings  for  five  mills,  but  only  one  was  in  use.  Wilson 
says  there  are  five  springs  ;  the  water  is  more  or  less  brackish.  The 
main  spring  issues  west  of  the  foot  of  the  octagon  reservoir,  and  has 
a  volume  a  little  more  than  half  of  that  of  Banias  foimtain.  This  tiims 
the  mill  (on  a  vertical  shaft).  The  octagon  reservoir  is  of  irregular 
shape,  part  of  it  on  the  east  is  cut  in  the  rock.     In  this  the  spring  would 
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Ain  et  Tin  and  Undawara,  a  perennial  etream  at  Bethedda 
eomes  from  a  great  roand  fountua,  aUo  girded  by  walls 
wliich  are  at  least  twenty  feet  high.  Some  part  of  the 
masonry  is  very  ancient,  and  fig-trees,  faiu-Hting  through  it, 


clamber  down  the  eideB,  and  hong  their  wbite-barkcd  hoary 
limbs  over  a  hot  sullen  pool  below.  Steps  reach  partly  down 
to  this,  but  I  could  sot  find  a  practicable  way  by  which  to 

riae  to  a  height  of  about  twent;  feet,  and  then  be  i:nrnetl  by  the  nqiir- 
iliict  to  the  Ghuneir  {Gennesaretli).  The  Anbecalled  the  tountftin  Ain 
Dhabur,  and  the  Wad;  runauig  into  the  plain  Wady  Jamooe,  AtTabiga 
the  limeattine  crops  out  through  the  bamlt  (dip  20°,  Btrike  315).  The 
temperature  of  the  main  epring  was  86°  Fahr.,  and  appitrentlf  incrensed 
inside  the  rubbish.    Thia  is  the  hottest  fountain  on  the  lake. 
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descend  withoat  a  rope,  and  though  I  do  not  mind  a  ducking, 
I  object,  on  the  whole,  to  be  boiled. 

Now,  why  has  this  fountain,  so  near  the  sea,  been  walled 
so  high,  and  at  great  expense  ?  Not  to  supply  drinking 
water  to  anv  town  at  Bethsaida — a  much  smaller  reservoir 
would  suffice  for  that  Not  to  drive  the  mills,  for  there  is 
plenty  of  fall  to  do  that  without  so  much  artificial  elevation. 
Then  where  did  the  water  run  to  from  so  high  a  head  ?  This 
is  what  has  been  most  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  happy 
keenness  of  that  intelligent  observer.  Major  Wilson,  who 
traced  the  remains  of  an  ancient  aqueduct  leading  from  this 
round  fountain  at  Tabiga  by  a  sure  but  winding  route  all  the 
way  to  the  rocky  cliflf  we  have  so  often  mentioned  at  the 
edge  of  the  land  of  Gennesareth.  We  easily  follow  it  thither. 
Then  we  ride  up  the  cliff,  and  find  the  level  waterway  has 
come  there  too.  But  to  take  it  over  that  cliff  was  impos- 
sible, and  to  tunnel  through  it  would  be  needless  ;  so  the 
channel  is  cut  round  the  rocky  slope,  and  we  go  inside  the 
old  dry  aqueduct,  long  used  as  a  riding-path,  but  now  plainly 
seen  to  be  a  way  for  water  by  its  section  like  an  inverted 
horseshoe  :  the  ver}-  least  convenient  form  for  a  road,  and 
the  very  best  for  a  channel.  A  photograph  of  this,  published 
by  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  shows  very  clearly  to 
the  eye  the  facts  mentioned  here  in  words. 

Can  this  fountain  at  Tabiga  be  that  named  in  Josephns  ? 
Fish  could  come  to  it  from  the  lake.  Perhaps  not  at  present 
into  the  reservoir,  but  to  the  milUdam,  where  the  miller  said 
they  are  found,  and  then,  when  the  water  was  low  in  the 
reservoir,  they  could  go  to  that.  As  the  coracinus  lives  at 
the  bottom,  it  might  not  be  noticed  in  the  reservoir  unless 
the  water  was  shallow.  Water  brought  from  it  to  the  cliff 
might  well  be  said  to  come  from  a  fountain  named  after  the 
most  considerable  village  upon  its  course ;  and  if  Caper- 
naum was  near  this  hill — or,  as  I  think,  partly  at  lenst  upon 
the  cliff  itself — then  the  fountain,  little  more  than  half  a  mile 
distant,  might  well  be  called  by  the  same  name  as  the  town. 
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From  this  elevation  it  could  readily  irrigate  all  the  plain, 
and  the  aqueduct  leading  it  for  this  purpose  by  the  north- 
west horn  of  the  crescent  garden  has  been  also  traced  by  Wil- 
son quite  far  enough  to  show  that  this  was  done.  Thus  the 
description  of  Josephus  would  be  entii*ely  explained  as  to 
the  fish  in  the  fountain  and  the  fountain  watering  the  plain. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that,  as  the  very  existence  of  this 
aqueduct  has  been  only  lately  ascertained,  no  record  has  been 
found  of  when  its  functions  ceased.  However,  it  appears  to 
me  that  this  may  have  been  the  *'  channel  of  Jordan  "  alluded 
to  in  an  old  but  distinct  account  *  of  what  was  once  at  Khan 
Minyeh.  Coming  from  so  high  a  level,  the  stream  might 
readily  be  mistaken  for  a  canalette  from  the  river,  like  those 
we  have  described  in  connection  with  the  Abana,  and  indeed 
quite  similar  to  these  both  in  purpose  and  in  construction, 
cutting  through  the  rock,  while  to  any  other  stream  in 
Galilee  the  description  seems  to  be  inapplicable. 

•  This  is  what  Saunderson  says,  writing,  A.D.  1601  : — "  After  leaving 
Tiberias  we  came  to  Almenia"  (the  sound  of  the  word  very  much 
resembling  that  of  Khan  Minyeh),  "  which  hath  been  a  great  citie,  also  7 
or  8  miles  off,  close  built  by  the  sea  side^  along  through  which  runneth 
a  channel  of  Jordan,  this  undoubtedly  is  Cai)emaim],  for  that  is  over 
the  point  of  land  ; "  but  with  respect  to  the  name  he  allows  that  "  the 
Jewes,  neither  the  Turkes,  could  directly  ad>'i8e  me  which  it  was** 
(Purchas*  *  Pilgrims,*  vol.  iL  p.  1635).  The  aquetluct  had  already  been 
observed  by  Thomson  ('  L.  and  B.*  p.  354).  De  Berton  speaks  of  "  some 
ancient  aqueducts  from  under  the  hill  (at  Khan  Minyeh)  carrying  the 
water  which  supplies  the  mills  at  Tabiga,**  which  seems  a  dim  notion  of 
their  purpose,  though  in  a  wrong  direction.  De  Saulcy  suggests  that 
Josephus  did  not  mean  that  the  name  of  the  fountain  was  Caphamaum 
(for  Kefr  would  not  be  inserted  in  a  town's  name),  but  that  it  was 
named  from  Caphamaum,  and  may  have  had  another  title.  He  men- 
tions also  having  passed  a  stream,  Tabrah,  in  going  north-east  from 
Nahr  Rubadyeh  ;  may  this  have  been  a  lingering  of  the  name  of  Tabiga 
a  lueduct  when  that  had  gone  to  decay  ? 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 

Capernaum  and  Bethsaida — Elxalted  to  Heaven — Josephua — Thella — 
Map8 — Nautical  Notes  on  the  Apostles'  Voyage. 

IN  a  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  we  shall  folly  discnss 
the  qaestioQ  as  to  the  site  of  Capemaom  from  the  evidence 
specially  nautical  in  its  technical  detail ;  and  here  we  purpose 
to  make  some  remarks  upon  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment where  Capernaum  is  mentioned,  under  various  circum- 
stances to  which  we  can  apply  the  reliable  information  now 
available  as  to  the  contour  of  the  shore,  the  distances  be- 
tween the  several  points,  the  form  of  the  hills,  valleys,  bays, 
beaches,  and  harbours,  and  the  direction  of  the  winds. 

(1)  After  our  Lord  had  called  His  disciples  from  their  nets 
and  Zebedee*s  ship,  it  is  stated  (Mark  i.  21),  **  And  they 
went  into  Capernaum,  and  straightway  on  the  Sabbath  day 
He  entered  into  the  synagogue  and  taught"  (probably 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  evening,  for  the 
fishermen  would  not  be  employed  at  their  nets  on  the  Sab- 
bath);  **And  forthwith  when  they  were  come  out  of  the 
synagogue,  they  entered  into  the  house  of  Simon  and  Andrew 
with  James  and  John."  This  and  Luke  iv.  88,  as  well  as 
numerous  other  passages,  show  that  Capernaum  was  near 
to  Bethsaida,  so  that  whatever  force  there  is  in  our  arguments 
from  the  sea  and  the  shore  in  favour  of  Bethsaida  being  at 
Tabiga  will  apply  to  show  that  Capernaum  was  at  ^an 
Minyeh. 

(2)  <*  And  in  the  morning,  rising  up  a  great  while  before 
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day,  He  went  out  and  departed  into  a  solitary  place  and 
there  prayed."  The  rough  hills  behind  Khan  Minyeh,  but 
not  far  off,  seem  to  provide  more  naturally  for  this  than  the 
cultivated  ground  about  Tell  Hoom. 

(B)  In  Matt.  v.  we  are  told  that  Christ  ''  went  up  into 
a  mountain.'*  After  the  long  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  related 
in  that  and  the  next  two  chapters,**^  He  came  down,  the  leper 
was  cured,  <*And  when  Jesus  was  entered  into  Capernaum'* 
(Matt.  viii.  5,  and  Luke  vii.  l),the  centurion  came  about  his 
servant,  and  then  the  cure  of  <*  the  great  fever  '*  of  Simon's 
wife's  mother  is  related.t  So  that,  whether  this  was  done 
immediately  after  the  calling  of  the  fishermen,  or  after  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  position  of  Capernaum  as  close 
to  Bethsaida  seems  implied ;  and  as  in  the  former  case  we 
bring  Bethsaida  near  to  Tabiga,  because  of  the  shore,  and 
the  sea,  and  the  fish,  so  in  the  latter  case  we  are  led  to  place 
Capernaum  on  the  way  to  Bethsaida  from  the  *<  Mounts" 
otherwise  the  route  of  our  Lord  on  this  occasion,  and  after 
such  long  proceedings,  would  be  very  circuitous ;  and  as  the 
'*  Mount  "  has  usually  been  placed  south  of  Gennesareth,  we 
shall  find  Capernaum  south  of  Bethsaida,  Le.  at  Khan 
Minyeh. 

(4)  In  Luke  x.  15,  Christ  uses  the  expression  *<  exalted  to 
heaven  "  in  reUtion  to  Capernaum.  Whether  this  refers  to 
the  actual  situation  of  the  buildings,  or  is  only  metaphorical, 
it  deserves  to  be  noticed.  All  round  the  lake  there  is  no 
other  hill  by  the  beach  so  high  %  &8  that  at  Khan  Minyeh. 

*  The  floor  of  a  boat-house  in  Ireland  appeared  to  me  so  remarkably 
good  that  I  asked  of  what  it  was  made,  and  the  reply  was  ''  of  refuse 
salt.*'  This  illustrates  verse  13  in  the  Sermon,  where  the  salt  that  has 
lost  its  savour  is  "  trodden  under  foot  of  men." 

t  It  is  remarked  that  the  plain  of  Gknnesareth  and  the  parts  adjacent 
are  now  very  subject  to  fever,  and  probably  were  so  of  old,  but  I  think 
that  this,  though  corroborative  of  a  detail,  is  not  an  important  fact  in 
the  evidence. 

J  The  cliff  projecting  into  the  sea  is  Tell  Lareyne.  Wilson  estimates 
the  height  of  the  hill  as  from  200  to  300  feet.     See  avJU,  p.  325. 
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If  the  houses  were  on  this  hill  (as  well  as  below)  the  conch 
of  the  paralytic  (Mark  ii.  4)  could  more  readily  be  carried 
to  the  roof  from  the  terrace  above  than  by  the  usual  outside 
Ftairs  to  the  roof,  which  would  have  their  entrance  on  a  level 
with  the  floor,  and  therefore  be  less  accessible  on  account  of 
the  crowd. 

(5)  We  may  also  ask  how  it  was  that,  if  Capernaum  was 
not  there,  no  other  city  or  building  seems  to  have  been 
placed  on  this  cliff,  the  most  commanding  site  of  any  round 
the  lake,  with  a  good  harbour  below,  with  water  accessible 
in  the  aqueduct  above,  and  with  the  richest  ground  alongside. 
That  no  name  should  have  lingered  here,  and  no  relics,  is 
easily  understood,  if  we  consider  that  this  was  the  place  to 
which  Christ's  words  applied,  **And  thou,  Capernaum,  which 
art  exalted  to  heaven,  shalt  be  thrust  down  to  hell  '*  (Luke 
X.  15).^  On  the  other  hand,  with  such  a  fate  denounced 
upon  Capernaum,  it  would  be  strange  that  (if  Tell  Hoom  be 


De  Saiilcy  (vol.  ii.  p.  428)  cites  a  remarkable  passage  from  Adumnan, 
in  the  seventh  century,  who  says  (*  De  Locis  Sanctis,'  lib.  ii.),  writing  of 
Capernaum — "  (jua'  ut  Arculfug  refert  qui  earn  de  monte  viciuo  prospexit 
niurum  n()n  habens  angusto  inter  montem  et  stagnum  coartata  spatio, 
per  illam  maritimam  oram  longo  tramite  protenditur,  montem  ab 
acpiilouali  i»lagj\,  locum  ven)  ab  australi  habens,  ab  occaau  in  ortum 
extensa  dirigitur." 

De  Saulcy,  indeed,  to  force  this  to  agree  with  him,  turns  all  the  bear- 
ings through  an  angle  of  about  45" ;  but,  if  needful  to  support  his  own 
theory,  this  lively  French  traveller  turned  maps,  and  pictures,  and  other 
testimony  through  even  1 80"*  without  any  ceremony. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  says  : — "Caphar  Nahhum  is  foure  leagues  distant 
fr(»m  thence  (Carmel),  retayning  the  ancient  name,  a  very  high  place, 
which  exceedeth  Carmel  in  pro8i)ect "  (Purchas*  *  Pilgrims,*  vol.  ii.  p. 
1444).  Tabor,  if  that  was  meant  by  "Carmel,"  is  about  four  leagues 
from  Khan  Minyeh.  This  extract  is  cited,  not  as  to  the  geogra])hical 
position,  but  the  elevation  of  the  town.  Saunderson  also,  in  a.d.  1601, 
may  allude  to  this  elevation  of  the  place  when  he  says  it  "is  over  the 
point  of  land  "  (see  the  passage,  antc^  p.  335). 

♦  In  the  Sinai  and  the  Vatican  MSS.,  "  and  thou,  Capernaum,  shalt 
thou  be  exalte<l  to  heaven  ?    Thou  shalt  be  thrust  down  to  hell." 
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the  site)  not  only  has  the  name  survived,  but  chief  amongst 
the  ruins  there — the  best  preserved  of  any  round  the  lake, 
and  the  finest  of  their  kind  in  Palestine — should  be  those 
of  the  very  sjiiagogue  where  our  Lord  was  most  rejected, 
and  which  would  incur  the  deepest  woe.* 

(G)  There  are  three  passages  in  Josephus  wherein 
Capernaum  is  mentioned.  In  one  of  these  he  speaks  of 
the  fountain,  and  this  we  have  already  discussed.  Another 
is  in  the  narrative  of  his  own  life  (sec.  Ixxii.),  where  he 
relates  several  skirmishes  and  battles  in  the  Butaia  plain,! 
and  close  to  Julias,  after  one  of  which  he  says  : — **  And  I 
had  performed  great  things  that  day  if  a  certain  fate  had  not 
been  my  hindrance,  for  the  horse  on  which  I  rode,  and  upon 
whose  back  I  fought,  fell  into  a  quagmire  and  threw  me  on 
the  ground,  and  I  was  bruised  on  my  wrist  and  carried  into 
a  village  named  Caphamome.|  ...  I  therefore  sent  for 
the  physicians,  and  while  I  was  under  their  hand,  I  con- 
tinued feverish  that  day,  and  as  the  physicians  directed,  I 
was  that  night  ronoved  to  TaricheaB."  From  this  **  quag- 
mire," wherever  it  was,§  the  wounded  general  was  canried 
(i/cofiiadrfv)  to  Capernaum.    Now  Josephus  had  at  this  time 


*  The  name  "  KeraReh"  and  the  ruins  there  are  subject  to  the  same 
remark  if  that  place  can  be  considered  to  represent  Chfjraziu.  Bethsaida 
however,  has  not  preserveil  its  name,  and  no  ruins  remain  in  titu. 

t  In  sec.  Ixxiii.  it  is'distinctly  said  that  Sylla's  ambush  was  "  beyond 
Jordan."  The  det^iils  given  in  sec.  btxi  appear  to  be  equally  applicibie 
to  either  side  of  Jordan,  and  not  to  determine  the  p<j«ition  of  Julias, 
which,  however,  from  other  notices*,  we  may  conclude  was  on  the  ea*it. 

t  In  Whiston's  translation  i«  iu^ertetl  here,  "  or  Cai>ernaum,"  but  this 
is  not  in  the  Greek  of  Dindorf »  version  (Paris,  184r>;,  which  has  only 
the  €tj  KUfjLTjv  K€(papvwfi7)v  \eyoiJ.('vriv^  and  it  may  l>e  n<»ticed  here  that 
this  is  not  exactly  the  same  w<»rd  as  that  used  by  Jo.sephus  wlien  8]»cak- 
ing  of  the  fountain  Katpapvaovfi  (*  W.  J.*  book  iii.  ch.  x.  sec.  viii.). 

§  It  may  have  been  ujnm  either  side  of  Jordan,  so  far  as  the  nature 
of  the  ground  indicates.  F(»r  on  the  ea^t  side  is  the  marshy  Butaia,  an<l 
(»n  the  west  is  the  treachen»u.s  niora^s  de^icribed  already  iia  most  difficult 
to  ride  over  (see  atiUf  p.  280). 

22 
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200  ships  at  Taricheae.  His  party  had  complete  command 
of  the  water,  for  next  day.  after  another  fight,  **  when  they 
(the  Romans)  heard  that  some  armed  men  were  sailed  from 
Tarichca)  to  Julias,  they  were  afraid  and  retired'*  (sec.  Ixxiii.), 
bo  that  no  douht  Josephus  had  hoats  near  the  battle-field, 
and  to  go  by  water  would  be  the  most  natural,  the  most 
easy,  and  the  safest,  shortest,  and  surest  for  a  wounded 
man.  The  port  they  reached  on  their  way  to  his  home  at 
Tarichea)  would  be  Capernaum.  There  the  physicians  con- 
sulted, and  as  he  was  feverish,  and  as  the  fight,  the  wound, 
the  sending  for  the  doctors,  and  the  time  he  spent  under 
their  hands  weie  all  in  one  day,  it  must  have  been  late 
when  he  set  out  again  for  Taricheaj,  to  which  he  was  taken 
("  carried  over,"  fi€T€KOfiLa-0r)v)  that  night. 

Now  if  he  was  taken  by  land  from  Tell  Hoom  to  Taricheae 
(Kerak),  it  would  be  over  fifteen  miles  of  road,  occupying  at 
least  eight  hours  (a  sick  man  travelling  at  night),  but  if  he 
went  by  water  from  Khan  Minyeh  to  Tarichese,  which  is 
about  ten  miles  and  a  half,  he  could  be  rowed  as  fast  as 
possible,  at  all  events,  in  three  hours.  It  is,  therefore,  most 
probable  that  Josephus  embarked  for  Taricheas  at  once  when 
he  was  wounded,  that  he  stopped  at  Capernaum  to  consult 
the  physicians  of  his  army  (then  in  the  neighbourhood),  and 
so  that  there  is  nothing  here  to  show  that  Capernaum  was 
close  to  Jordan. 

(7)  One  more  passage  in  Josephus  seems  to  bear  upon  the 
site  of  Capernaum,  although  with  only  negative  evidence 
against  the  claim  of  Tell  Hoom.  He  says  (*  W.  J.'  book  iii. 
ch.  iii.  sec.  i.)  of  Lower  Galilee — **  Its  breadth*  is  also  from 
Meroth  to  Thella,  a  village  nearest  to  Jordan,**  where  the 
name  Thella  has  much  the  sound  of  Tell  Hoom,t  yet  here 

*  fx7)KV¥€Tai,  latitudo  (Dindorf)  ;  but  WTiiston  translates  it  "length  ;" 
and  yuTovoi,  proximo  (Dindorf),  he  tranrjlates  "near." 

t  "  Thella  Is  undoubtedly  the  ancient  Tellum,  now  Cherbath  Tillum, 
»ituat<Hl  on  the  north-west  shore  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias"  (Schwartz, 
1>.  70;. 
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we  see  that  Josephus  mentions  it  without  any  reference  to 
Capernaum.* 

*  The  accuracy  of  JoaephuB  in  his  descriptionfi  seems  to  be  more 
clearly  brought  out  in  proportion  aA  recent  researches  have  uncovered 
the  evidence  long  buried  under  ruins.  \STiile  we  read  this  author's 
lK»oks  for  information  as  to  the  places  made  notable  in  the  Bible,  it  may 
l>e  allowed,  perhaps,  to  mention  the  following  allusions  made  by  him  to 
some  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  New  Testament. 

In  his  '  Antiquities  of  the  Jews'  (book  xviii.  ch.  iii.  sec.  iii.)  he  says  : 
— "  Now  there  was  about  this  time,  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  it  be  lawful 
to  call  him  a  man,  for  he  was  a  doer  of  wonderful  works,  a  teacher  of 
«uch  men  as  receive  the  truth  with  pleasure.  He  drew  over  to  him 
both  many  of  the  Jews  and  many  of  the  Grentiles.  He  was  (the) 
Christ.  And  when  Pilate,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  principal  men 
amongst  us,  had  condemned  him  to  the  cross,  those  that  loved  him  at 
the  first  did  not  forsake  him  ;  for  he  appeared  to  them  alive  again  on 
the  third  day  ;  as  the  divine  prophets  had  foretold  these  and  ten 
thousand  other  wonderful  things  concerning  him.  And  the  tribe  of 
Christiana,  so  named  from  him,  are  not  extinct  at  this  day."  (See  also  a 
note  to  '  W.  J.'  book  ii.  ch.  ix.  sec.  i.) 

Pontius  Pilate  is  mentioned  in  *  Ant.  J.'  (book  xviii.  ch.  ii.  sec.  ii.)  ; 
and  Josephus  mentions  that  **"  John  that  was  called  the  Baptist'*  was 
slain  by  Herod  at  Macherus  ('  Ant.  J.'  book  xviii.  ch.  v.  sec.  ii),  and 
that  *'the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  was  called  Christ,  whose  name  was 
James."  was  stoned  (book  xx.  ch.  ix.  sec.  i.). 

An  interesting  comment  is  also  supplied  by  another  fact  which 
Josephus  relates.  When  the  appeal  of  Paul  forced  King  Agrippa  to  say* 
*'  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian,"  the  prisoner  answered 
that  he  wished  all  who  heard  him  were  not  only  almost  but  altogether 
as  himself,  **  except  these  bonds,"  and  he  raised  up  his  hands  fettered  by 
a  chain.  The  king  must  have  felt  this  gesture  specially  above  all,  for  he 
himself  had  l)een  bound  at  Rome  with  an  iron  chain,  and  when  he  was 
pardoned,  the  Emperor  "  changed  his  iron  chain  for  a  golden  one  of 
eqtial  weight,"  which  Agrippa  afterwards  brought  to  Jerusalem,  and 
"  hung  it  up  within  the  limits  of  the  Temple  over  the  Treasury,  that  it 
might  be  a  memorial  of  the  severe  fate  he  had  lain  under,  and  a  testi- 
mony of  his  change  for  the  better"  (Josephus,  *  Ant.  J.'  book  xviii.  ch. 
VL  sec.  X.;  and  book  xix.  ch.  vi.  sec.  i.). 

Such  notices  of  the  leading  personages  in  Christian  history  will  be 
received  by  some  readers  not  only  with  interest,  but  with  special  attention, 
because  the  author  of  them  occupied  the  pceuILir  position  of  apparent 
neutrality.     If  a  jtagan  writer  tells  distinctly  the  same  facts  as  the  Bible* 
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The  question  as  to  whether  Khan  Minyeh  or  Tell  Hoom 
has  most  right  to  bo  regarded  as  the  site  of  Capernaum  from 
what  has  been  w^ritteu  since  the  Bible  and  after  Josephus, 
and  from  tlie  opinions  of  modem  travellers,  opens  a  very 
large  and  interesting  discussion  quite  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  Rob  Roy's  cruise.  My  opinion  on  this  general  question 
has  no  particular  weight,  but  the  new  and  special  daUi 
supplied  here  and  in  the  succeeding  note  from  the  water  and 
the  map  may  bo  useful  to  those  who  have  the  ability, 
diligence,  and  scholarship  necessary  to  give  importance  to 
their  decisiotis.  Such  men  have  already  investigated  the 
question  with  the  knowledge  available  when  each  one  wrote. 
To  them  for  their  facts,  and  their  arguments,  their  re- 
flections, their  stirring  words,  or  their  bright  descriptions, 
each  new  traveller  owes  a  debt  that  cannot  be  paid,  and  is 
only  imperfectly  acknowledged  by  scrupulously  citing  each 
name  when  its  special  authority  is  used.  This  willing 
tribute  is  given  in  these  pages  to  Robinson,  Stanley, 
Tristram,  Thomson,  Porter,  Wilson,  Alford,  Finn,  Schwartz, 
Newbold,  Smith,  etc.,  besides  the  classic  authors  who  are 
now  beyond  our  thanks. 

The  argument  in  favour  of  Tell  Hoom  as  the  site  of 
Capernaum  appears  to  me  to  rest  chiefly  upon  its  name, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  altered  from  Kefr  Nahum 
(the  village  of  Nahum)  to  Tell  Nahum  (the  hill  or  ruin  of 
Nahum)  when  the  place  had  become  deserted.  But  while 
we  find  the  name  Kefr  Nahum  applied  by  authors  to  various 
other  places,  I  do  not  see  it  applied  to  the  place  now  called 
Tell  Hoom  in  any  ancient  writer,  and  though  Wey's  map 
(a.d.  1402)  places  it  near  Jordan,  yet  the  definite  distances 
he  gives  in  his  list  do  not  favour  this  position.*    On  the  whole, 

peojjle  are  sure  to  ask,  "  Why  did  he  not  believe  them  ?  " — and  yet  if 
he  did  believe  them,  and  so  became  a  professed  Chri»tian,  they  im- 
mwliately  exclaim,  "  He  ia  a  partial  witneas." 

*  A*t  we  have  inserted  in  this  chapter  the  newest  map  of  tlie  Sea  of 
Galilee,  it  may  be  interesting  to  notice  some  of  the  older  maps.     The 
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then,  the  evidence  seems  to  be  much  in  favour  of  Khan 
Minyeh  from  (1)  Scripture,  (2)  Josephus,  (3)  old  authors, 
(4)  modern  travellers.  So,  having  now  delivered  the  verdict 
of  her  crew,  the  Bob  Roy  miy  be  hauled  ashore,  and  safe 
among  the  bushes,  tired,  but  not  weary,  we  welcome  the 
pweet  rest  of  night,  that  link  of  peace  in  the  chain  of  pleasant 
days. 

oldedt  map  relating  to  Palestine  wo  have  been  able  to  find  is  that  called 
**Mappa  Mundi,"  in  Hereford  Cathedral,  a  MS.  of  the  dat«  about  a.d. 
1310,  very  elaborate  in  its  outlines,  being  symbolical  and  almost  roman- 
tic. It  shows  the  Abana  and  "Farfar"  running  into  the  Euphrates. 
Jordan  has  three  streams — "  Pons  Jor,"  "  Fons  Dan,"  and  "  Fons 
Torrens."  On  the  east  of  where  is  now  Port  Said,  there  is  marked 
"  Sirbonis  "  (the  *^  Sirbonian  bog  "),  and  other  curious  points  are  noted. 
Another  and  more  useful  map  of  Palestine,  400  years  old,  is  in  the 
library  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  It  is  about  seven  feet  long, 
and  carefully  made,  but  probably  without  visiting  all  the  localities. 
Distances  between  important  places  are  given  in  a  list,  and  in  the  book 
of  which  the  title  is  *  The  Itineraries  of  William  Wey,  Fellow  of  Eton 
College,  to  Jerusalem,  A.O.  1458,  and  a.d.  1462.'  From  the  original 
manuscript  in  the  Brxlleian  Library,  printed  for  the  Roxburgh  Club 
(London,  1857). 

At  p.  138,  is  the  following  list  of  distances  in  Roman  miles : — 

Milliario  4"  a  Bethsayda  est  Coroazym. 

2"  a  Coroazim  est  Cedar. 

2°  a  Caphamaum  est  descensus  montis  in  quo  dominus  predi- 

cabat  turbis.  After  this  entry  is  inserted  in  the  similar 
list  on  the  map — Milliario  p"  a  descensu  est  locus  in  quo  dominus 
paWt  V  millia  hominum  ex  V  panibus  et  duobus  piscibus. 

Milliario  2**  a  Genesaret  est  Magdalum  castnim.  (In  the  map  list  this 
is  **  oppidum,"  but  on  the  face  of  the  map  it  is  "  castrum.") 

2^*  a  Magdalo  Castro  est  Tyberiadis.     In  the  map  this  is — 

Milliiirio  T  a  Magdalo  Cenereth  vel  Tiberias  ;  (and  then  follows  tliis) 
Milliario  4**  a  Tyberiade  BethuliacL 

10"*  a  Nazareth  contra  Mare  Galilee  est  Genazareth  vicus  in 

quo  Christus  misit  legionem  demonum  in  porcos. 

From  Dan  to  Beersheba,  160  milliaria.     From  Joppa  to  Jordan,  60. 

The  map  represents  the  Sea  of  Galilee  as  a  long  narrow  lake,  with 
large  fish  iu  it,  (in  the  Dead  Sea  several  buildings  are  depicted  under 
water).  Among  other  features  we  notice  that  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
are  Chorazin,  Godcray  and  Gedarennes.   Caphamaum  is  at  the  north-west. 
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NOTE  FROM  THE  NAUTICAL  VIEW. 

The  city  of  Caiwrnaum  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  on  one 
occiirtion  only  in  relation  to  other  jilaces,  by  its  dist^mce  on  the  water 
driven.  Thi8  is  in  the  narrative  of  the  <lark  and  stormy  voyage  of  the 
twelve  ajH^stles,  related  by  three  of  the  Evangelists,  each  of  them  re- 
cording features  or  incidents  which  must  all  be  considered  together  if 
we  would  view  the  description  as  a  whole.  Let  us  endeavour  to  combine 
in  consecutive  narration  the  three  sei>arate  accounts*  of  this  voyage  con- 
tained in  Matt  xiv.  13-34  ;  Mark  vi.  30-53  ;  and  John  vi.  1-25. 

Our  Lord  having  been  told  of  the  death  of  John  the  Baptist,  the  twelve 


•  St.  Luke  (ix.  10-17)  narrates  only  the  first  portion  of  the  events  of 
that  day.  The  ''beloved  physician"  who  here  recounts  the  cure  of  the 
sick  could  have  well  dew3ribed  the  voyage  afterwards,  for  there  is  grfcit 
dustiuctness  and  power  in  his  account  of  Paul's  voyage  to  Rome,  and 
especially  of  the  shipwreck,  wherein  he  gives  more  information  alxmt 
the  ships  of  the  time  than  is  found  in  any  other  author,  or,  perhaps,  in 
all  other  authors  together. 


and  Magdala  close  to  it,  with  a  stream  between.  Bethsaida  is  farther 
west  up  this  stream,  and  on  the  same  side  as  Capernaum.  To  the  south 
of  Magdala  is  Bethsaida,  and  then  Genereth,  and  west  of  that  is  Tabor. 
Kades  is  at  the  south-west  of  the  lake,  and  west  of  that  is  Carmel ;  to 
the  north  of  which  is  Caipha,  on  a  stream.  The  relative  apparent  dis- 
tances between  the  towns  on  the  map  do  not  at  all  correspond  with 
those  stated  in  the  list. 

In  **  Hondius  his  Map  of  Terra  Sancta,"  printed  in  a.d.  1624  (Purchas' 
*  Pilgrims,'  voL  v.  p.  91),  the  position  of  the  towns  is  as  follows  : — 
West  of  Jordan  we  have  Capernaum  at  the  north  end,  then  a  stream, 
and  south  of  that  Bethsaida,  Magdala,  Taricheac,  a  stream,  Tiberias,  and 
then  Jordan  ;  east  of  Jordan  we  have  Chorazin,  Julias  at  the  north 
end  ;  Gadara  (in  the  centre  of  the  east  shore),  a  stream,  Hippos,  and 
Jordan. 

In  D*Anville's  map  (a.d.  1794),  Capernaum  is  on  the  north-west 
bhore  of  the  lake.  From  Gilboa  the  Kishon  flows,  and  a  river  running 
to  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Mageda  is  marked  south  of  Phiale,  Gadera  on  the 
east  of  the  lake  at  Khei-sa.  An  ancient  dateless  map,  with  the  south 
entl  uppermost  (in  my  possession)  makes  Tiberias  Sea  diflereut  from 
Gennesareth  Lake. 
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apostles  "gathered  themselves  tt>gether'*  unto  Him,  and  "He  took 
them"  and  "  departe<l  thence  by  ship,"  "  and  went  aside  privately  "  "  into 
u  desert  place."  So  far  the  authorise<l  versions  of  the  four  Evangelists 
aj;p*ee  v^-ith  the  versions  in  Tuuchuitz's.  But  in  Luke  ix.  10,  whereas 
after  the  word  "  privately,"  our  version  reads  "  into  a  desert  place 
belonging  to  the  city  cjillctl  Bethsaida,"  the  Vatican  MS.  reads  **into 
the  city  called  Beth>jaidu,"  while  the  Sinai  MS.,  being  without  these 
wonlrt  originally,  has  them  insei-tcil  in  correction.  The  name  Hethsaida 
ii»  mentii^ned  here  in  only  one  Gospel,  and  being  styled  "  the  city  called 
Bethsaida,"  (not  a  city),  we  might  suppose  that  the  Bethsaida  on  the 
west  of  the  lake,  "  the  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter,"  is  meant.  But  it  is 
generally  considered  that  the  other  Bethsaida  i^called  Julias),  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  is  the  plice  indicate<l,  l>ecause  after  the  miracle  Christ 
directed  the  apostles  to  get  into  a  ship  "  and  to  go  to  the  other  side, 
before  unto  Bethsaida  "  (Mark  vi.  45).  This  was  the  Bethsaida  on  the 
west,  which  is  always  styled  simply  *' Bethsaidii,"*  as  if  it  was  well 
known,  while  the  other  on  the  east  is  "  the  city  Cidled  Bethsaida. " 

"  The  people  saw  them  departing,  and  mtmy  knew  Him,  and  ran  afoot 
thither  out  of  all  cities,  and  outwent  them  and  came  together  unto 
Him  ;"  '*and  He  received  them,  and  spake  unto  them  of  the  kingdom 


*  Dr.  Thomson  supposes  tliat  there  was  one  Bethsaida  which  was  built 
on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan.  While  deference  may  be  paid  to  this  opinion 
of  a  scholar,  long  resident  in  Palestine,  and  acqiuiiiited  with  the  locality, 
we  may  remark  that  his  description  of  the  voyage  of  the  apostles  is  by  no 
means  satisfactory  to  a  siiilor.  He  supposes  the  boat  to  "set  sail**  from  a 
point  in  the  Butaia  plain,  and  to  be  "  driven  past "  Tell  Hoom  to  near 
the  plain  of  Gcnnesarcth.  Now  this  presumes  that  the  wind  was  at  least 
north  of  west,  and  in  such  a  case  (I)  there  would  be  few  waves  at  first, 
and  much  less  as  they  went  on  ;  (2)  they  could  easily  keep  close  to  shore, 
as  their  proper  course  ;  and  (3)  they  w(ndd  not  be  "  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea  ;"  and  after  rowing  '^iri  or  30  furlongs"  they  would  not  be  "toiling 
in  rowing,"  but  in  calm,  and,  indeed,  woiUd  then  be  actually  on  shore. 
Thomson  also  says:— "I  do  not  believe  that  another  instance  can  be 
found  of  two  cities  of  the  mmt  naiue  close  together  on  the  same  part  of  a 
small  lake "  (*  L.  and  B.'  p.  375).  Yet  he  himself  mentions  the  Wady 
Semak  alxjvc  Khersa,  and  the  village  Semak,  farther  south,  on  the  same 
eastern  shore  of  the  lake  (but  nciirer  to  the  other  than  the  two  Bethsaidiis 
were).  These  places  have  the  }*;ime  modem  name,  because  it  was  appli- 
cable to  them  both  (meaning  "  fish  ")  ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  two  cities 
may  have  been  called  "  Beths:uda,"  **  the  fishermen's  home.'*  It  may  be 
also  observed  that  a  city  i)lace<l  rfome  way  up  the  river's  channel  would  be 
a  very  inconvenient  place  for  fishers'  boats  plying  on  the  lake,  although  it 
might  well  be  a  place  for  catching  the  fish  that  ascended  the  river. 
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•AJLtt  izljs  Zi  -^--^     "  *~;ks.  izx  t  -  rc_T-:  ir  fct  :>. lae.  H*  v«  tLieT«  akne  ' 
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Ti^t  i»  L    :^i-.-i.:::.c  iz  -jjr  -tii*:-  «T«r-  fr:-=:  vLidi  this  embarkation 

lilt  1.  »-iL-=3rtr.  +»i.<r=.  iz  kLT  .ct  -C  '•Liji.  lirf  ftitcsxjtift  xnav  have  left 
"  ziMt  t^t,'  kz»i  n  fci^tii^rt  ^.  Lat*  ":•«:-  tbe  oru  Tewel  that  they  now 
«=_- .:^tj-i  =.  T:t  Ujt  »1i£t  .f  v.^ir^-eaa.  tlenrfore;  it  mill  be  neoeaiary 
■:.  .■  iiiriiffsr  li:  z-^'"-  r*!  ^-J^t*  ''-"^  ^  ^*  hypjthesi*  that  it  began 
tr.zL  --irr  i  rii  rr.i  .:  li*  BrL^ii  j-laii  x-tsar  the  p^nnt  a  on  Map  VII., 
MZii  .z.  ibz  'Ljz:*JLrrsLs  iLat  h  :e-ri-:  E.rir  the  eouth-«3st  end  of  the  plain 
a:  tJiT  :•.  ^T  I  .1.  i-fT  ;>.*; .     Tr.T  :n:«i'me»iiate  cases  oi  embarkation  from 
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•  >i:r_Lr  -z  ;•  r*i-c*.  cf  I'»  ~  «*ci  rizk-  the  men  would  exactlr  nomber 
5.  ••.•.  BjksJLri?  TTtre  cirrl^  rj  tlrr  w«rw«  when  travelling  in  the  Paaaover 
im-r.  :.r  ij^rir  :»i  ii^i  ::i.*r  tli-jr?.  left  thev  should  be  defiled. 

•  M»rJt  rL  4o.  Ti-e  Sula:  MS.  hi*  -  a  ?L::«.**  In  Matt.  xir.  22,  where 
i:  U  •■  a  *h:r .'  lie  Sll-*:  MS.  read--^  ~  Lhe  ship.' 

;  Pnew:r>ij  e.'i  rj  rfpo*,  tnnslatcri  -to  the  other  side,"  need  not, 
perh.*:^.  ziro^  :.•  zhz  <:j  j->5iie  «:ar  vf  tLe  lake,  east  or  west  of  the  Jordan. 
Jl-s-.-j  Lr.i^  d^Tjrnnz  frin:  TiberlA*.  *aT<  he  "sailed  over  to  Tarichea." 
iuT€:Ai,^C€r  '.'Life.*  sco.  lii.)*  ^^--^  Tir-enas  and  Taricheae  were  on  the 
sanit  •  westen.)  iiie  of  Jordan,  aiid  wirhout  any  deeply  indented  bay  be- 
tweti:  iheni-  Several  of  the  more  notable  texts  involving  this  subject  are 
cited  by  RvMn* .a,  and  i:  may  >;e  unwise  to  disturb  the  general  uuder- 
staiidLiijT  as  to  the  word  Wpar.  Many  questions  would  have  to  be  opened 
anew  If  the  meaning  of  this  word  doe^  not  always  involve  a  passage  o^er 
the  lake  east  or  west,  ytt  possibly  s-jme  difficulties  now  unexplained  would 
yield  to  better  enquiry  on  this  i>oiut.  The  name  of  the  district  Penea 
comes  from  ripay. 
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Home  port  between  a  and  e  may  be  worked  out  by  those  who  are  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  the  question. 

They  embarked,  however,  "and  went  over  the  sea  towards  Caper- 
naum," iipxovTo  iripav  t^j  daXdffffrfi  clt  Karepvao^fi^  "  were  going,"  we 
might  say  [Sinai  MS.  "  and  came  over  the  sea  towards  Caphamaum  "]. 
But  Mark  has  told  us  that  the  Lord  bid  them  go  "  unto  Bethsaida,"  and 
we  may  well  suppose  that  they  went  in  the  direction  He  had  ordered. 

Matthew  says,  "  and  when  they  were  gone  over,  they  came  into  the 
land  of  Qennesareth"  [Sin.  and  Vat.  MSS.,  "they  came  to  land  unto 
Gennertaret  "].  Mark  says  the  same,  adding  "and  drew  to  the  shore," 
while  John  tells  us  that,  when  tliey  had  received  Him  into  the  ship, 
"  immediately  the  ship  was  at  the  land  whither  they  went"  [Sin.  MS., 
*'  whither  it  went "],  and  that  next  day  "  the  people  came  to  Capernaum 
seeking  for  Jesus. "  We  may  surely  deduce  from  these  specific  state- 
ments that  the  place  to  which  Christ  bid  the  apostles  go  (Bethsaida),  the 
place  the  apostles  were  going  to,  and  which  next  day  the  people  went  to 
in  search  of  Him  (Capernaum),  and  the  place  they  arrived  at  (Gennesa- 
reth),  were  all  in  the  same  direction. 

We  have  now  to  apply  the  foregoing  conclusions  to  test  some  of  the 
claims  of  the  two  rival  sites,  the  one  at  Tell  Hoom  (which  we  shall 
call  t),  and  the  other  at  Khan  Minyeh  (which  we  shall  call  k),  and  we 
shall  do  this  by  following  what  would  happen  in  the  voyage  as  if  it  began 
at  ▲  or  at  E  separately. 

I.  As  to  the  Direction  or  bearings  of  the  course  laid  down  at  starting. 

(1)  If  the  ship  started  from  a,  the  direction  would  be  the  same  for  T, 
for  K,  for  Bethsaida,  and  for  the  land  of  Gennesareth.  Nothing,  then, 
can  be  decided  from  this  case. 

(2)  If  the  ship  started  from  e.  Now  Bethsaida  bears  W.  by  N. 
from  E,  and  the  land  of  Gennesareth  W.  ^  N.  And  as  T  bears  W.N.W., 
while  K  bears  W.  ^  N.,  it  is  plain  that  the  bearings  would  have  only  half 
a  point  difference  if  the  ship  was  going  to  Khan  Minyeh,  but  would  have 
three  times  as  much  if  she  was  going  to  Tell  Hoom,  so  that  this  is  in 
favour  of  Khan  Minyeh. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  evidence  to  be  gathered  from  what  happened 
during  the  voyage  itself. 

II.  As  to  the  Position  of  the  ship.  The  ship  had  started,  and  Matthew 
says  it  was  now  **  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  "  [Vatican  MS.,  "  many  fur- 
longs distant  from  the  land  "].     Mark  says  the  same. 

(3)  If  she  started  from  a,  whether  for  k  or  t,  the  ship's  course  would 
never  })e  five  furlongs  from  the  land,  for  if  the  wind  wasi  from  anywhere 
in  W.N.W.  to  W\S.W.,  she  would  "  hug  the  shore,"  and  if  it  were  from 
W.S.W.  to  S.S.E.,  she  would  not  be  driven  from  the  land.  This,  there- 
fore, is  against  the  supposition  that  the  start  was  made  from  a. 
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(4)  If  she  started  from  E,  and  rowed  the  distance  mentioned  (in  our 
next  section),  then,  if  going  to  T,  she  would  not  now  be  four  furlongs 
from  hind,  but,  if  going  t<»  K,  she  would  still  be  double  that  distance — 
which  is  in  favour  of  Khan  Minyeh. 

III.  As  to  the  ictathir  and  waves.  Matthew  says  the  ship  Wtos 
"tA>ssed  with  waves,  for  the  wind  was  contrary.''  Mark  says  that  the 
men  were  "  toiling  with  rowing,  for  the  wind  was  contrary  unto  them." 
John  says,  "  the  max  artkse  (^dirjyeiptro  "  was  rising  ")  by  reason  of  a 
great  wind  that  blew.  So  when  they  ha<l  rowed  about  five  and  twenty 
or  thirty  furlong}*,"*  the  great  event  occurred  which  all  of  them  recount. 
We  may  reckon  the  furlong  or  stadion  (by  the  best  authorised  com- 
])utiitiou)  at  '202  yiLr<ls,  so  that  twenty -seven  furlongs  and  a  half,  the 
mean  of  the  distances  given,  would  be  about  three  miles.  Applying  this 
and  the  other  new  particuhurs,  we  observe  : — 

(5)  If  the  ship  started  from  a  to  go  to  T,  the  distance  rowed  woidd 
bring  her  on  the  shore,  for  Tell  Hoom  is  only  two  miles  from  a  ;  but  if 
she  was  going  to  k,  she  would  still  be  nine  furlongs  distant.  This  ag^ 
is  in  favour  of  Khan  Minyeh.  The  contrary  wind  might  be  the  same  in 
both  cases. 

(6)  If  she  started  from  E  for  T,  she  would  now  be  five  furlongs  distant. 
In  this  case  the  wind,  to  be  "  contrary,"  must  be  from  north-west,  round 
by  west  to  south-west  ;  and  if  it  blew  from  north  of  their  course  (W.N. 
W.),  the  sea  would  be  almost  calm  near  the  spot  the  ship  has  now  come 
to.  Again,  if  it  blew  from  south  of  their  course,  the  ship  could  not  be 
drifted  to  the  land  of  Gennesareth.  But  if  she  started  from  £,  going  to  K, 
she  would  now  be  nearly  twenty  furlongs  distant  from  k  (almost  midway 
on  her  voyage),  and  the  wind,  being  contrary  (from  the  west),  would  come 
out  of  the  high  gorge  of  the  Vale  of  Doves  and  across  the  land  of  Gtm- 
nesareth,  with  a  sweep  of  nearly  eight  miles,  without  shelter  from  the 
hills  ;  so  that  not  only  would  the  sea  be  high  at  starting,  but  the  force 
of  the  wind  would  be  felt  to  the  very  end  of  the  voyage,  because  there 
the  beach  is  low  and  the  hills  recede  ;  whereas  at  T  the  land  is  quite 
different  in  this  respect.     This  is  strongly  in  favour  of  Khan  Minyeh. 

We  have  thus  used  the  narrative  of  the  apostles'  voyage  to  test  the 
claims  of  Tell  Hoom  and  Khan  Minyeh  by  supposing  one  and  then  the 
other  of  them  to  be  Capernaum,  and  have  regarded  it  under  the  heads 


*  He  says  also,  *'  And  it  was  now  dark,  and  Jesus  was  not  come  to 
them  "  [Sinai  MS.,  '*  And  the  darkness  overtook  them,  and  Jesus  was  not 
yet  come  to  them  "J.  This  remark,  showing  that  Christ  was  probably 
expected,  and  therefore  waited  for,  is  considered  in  relation  to  the  words 
*  ship '  and  *  boat '  (ante^  p.  318),'but  it  does  not  bear  upon  the  reasoning  as 
to  the  claims  of  K  or  T  to  be  Capernaum. 
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<»f — I.  The  direction  or  bearings  at  starting  ;  II.  The  position  of  the 
bhip  in  the  lake ;   III.     The  weather  and  waves. 

Thive  wonderful  events  next  signalise  this  voyage  :  IV.  The  approach 
<»f  Christ;  V.  The  action  of  Peter;  VI.  The  arrival  of  the  ship  ;  after 
which  there  is,  VII.  The  search  next  day.  These  we  shall  consider 
solely  with  relation  to  the  question  of  the  site  of  Capernaum.  For 
other  purioBO!!,  the  minds  of  the  most  profound  and  devout  men  have 
eitudied  the  subject,  and  the  ablest  i>ens  have  written. 

IV^.  The.  Approach  of  Christ. — It  was  at  the  "fourth  watch  of  the 
night"  that  this  hapf>ened — not  earlier  than  three  o'clock  of  the  suc- 
c«reiliug  mom  ;  and  the  a^jostles  had  left  Him  on  land  at  least  six  hours 
before.  Now  they  saw  Him  "  walking  on  the  sea."  *  Mark  says  of  the 
aixwtles.  *•  they  all  saw  him."  In  Matthew  it  is  written,  **  He  went  to 
them."  Mark  says,  *^  He  cometh  unto  them  ;  "  and  John  describes  Him 
aa  *'  drawing  nigh  unto  the  ship ;  "  8f>  that  He  was  not  standing,  but 
moving,  and  the  direction  of  His  progress  seems  to  be  indicated  by 
Mark,  when  he  adds  that  "the  Lord  would  have  passed  by  them." 
There  is  no  room  left  to  suppose  that  He  who  ''  plants  His  footsteps  in 
the  sea "  Wiis  standing  upon  some  point  of  land,  or  went  along  some 
riballow.  which,  at  all  events  now,  does  not,  I  am  certain,  exist  in  or 
near  either  place,  K  or  T.  It  states  distinctly  that  He  went  on  the  sea 
after  them,  came  to  them  from  behind,  but  on  one  side,  and  so  over- 
took the  ship  while  it  waa  in  deep  water,  and  before  it  "  drew  to  the 
land." 

\.  Peter  is  now  forward  to  be  called  into  danger.  He  requests,  he  is 
bidden  to  "  come  ;  "  he  walks,  doubts,  ("If  it  be  Thou  "),  fears,  sinks, 
calls  for  help,  and  this  is  given,  and  with  it  the  title  **  thou  of  little 
f;uth,"  in  presence  of  them  all.  This  Peter,  who  at  another  time  leaped 
into  the  water  to  go  to  Jesus,  would  have  surely  done  so  now  without 
fear,  had  the  wind  been  calm,  or  the  waves  less  boisterous,  or  the  water 
shallow,  or  the  land  near. 

(7)  All  these  features  in  the  incidents  of  Christ's  approach  and  Peter  s 
conduct  seem  to  harmonise  well  with  the  supposition  that  the  ship  was 
away  from  the  shore,  and  that  the  sea  was  yet  rough  ;  and  thus  they 
favour  the  view  that  the  ship  had  not  gone  towards  Tell  Hoom. 

2Still  more  is  this  shown  by  the  next  words,  '*  And  He  went  up  unto 


•  iiri  T^s  6a\6,<T<Ty)i.  Alford  considers  that  this  expression  clearly  means 
'•  upon  the  sea."  Matthew,  after  using  tlie  word  like  the  others  (ver.  2.'>), 
ii>e.<»  uL-o  iirl  Tqv  OdXaaaav  (ver.  2(J),  which  form  is  used  by  John  (ver.  Ifi), 
whtu  stating  the  embarkation  of  the  apostles.  When  Peter  "  walked  on 
the  water,"  it  is  iirl  rd  f-Sara  (Matt.  xiv.  28,  20). 
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th«m  int.-  the  ship  :'*  " Then  they  wiilingly  receired  [Sinai  MS.,  "came 
t)  rectriTe"]  Him  into  the  ship;"  for  we  can  see  no  rKuon  why  He 
■hotild  then  ;•>  on  t*jari.  and  take  Peter  there  aLkx  if  the  ship  was 
already  at  its  ri«r:>tination.  or  wad  eren  near  ^>  the  place. 

VI.  Quickly,  h-jwever,  there  follows  the  remarkable  expression,  both 
in  Matthew-  and  Mark.  "  the  wind  ceased  ;"  while  Jc^n  telU  us  *'and 
immefliately  (eie^evf)  the  ship  was  at  the  lami  whither  they  went" 
[Sinai  MS..  **  it  went  "]. 

(3:  Xow.  Bethsai<la  was  **  whither  they  went ; "  and  whether  this  was 
(as  Thoni4«^n  piLices  it,  at  Jordan's  mouth,  or  was  near  e  (and  no  other 
position  for  Bethsaiiia  ^leeuis  suggested),  it  was  in  each  case  several  miles 
from  T.  This  last  c<>n.«ideration  seems  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  claims 
of  Tell  H'»m  as  the  site  of  Capernaum .  But  we  are  t«^ld  distinctly  by 
John  that,  **  when  they  were  gone  over,  they  came  intti  the  laxMl  of 
Genneaaret "  [Sin.  and  Vat.  MSS.  even  more  definitely  read,  *•  they 
came  unto  land  to  Genneaaret  *'].  This  land  is  more  than  forty  furlongs 
distant  from  any  part  of  the  north-east  plain,  except  that  just  near  the 
Jordan,  from  which  it  is  about  thirty-nine  furlongs,  and  as  the  apostles' 
estimate  of  tweuty-tive  or  thirty  furlongs  from  the  point  of  their  em- 
barkati«>n  is  not  likely  to  be  incorrect  or  hap-hazard.  for  they  were 
fishermen  in  their  own  boat,  and  homeward  bound,  we  may,  therefore, 
believe  that  the  vessel  was  now  at  least  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

A  distinguished  expositor  of  the  New  Testament  seems  to  intimate,  in 
his  note  on  this  subject,  that  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  ship  was  not 
necessarily  miraculous.  Doubtless,  the  question  turns  a  good  deal  upon 
whether  the  word  **  immediately "  does  or  does  not  allow  sufficient 
interval  of  time  t^j  bring  the  ship  from  ^  the  midst  of  the  sea,"  and  one 
mile  over  the  water,  to  the  land  itself,  say  at  the  least  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  But  as  we  have  had  already  in  the  narrative  a  succession  of 
miracles — Christ  walking  on  the  sea,  Peter  walking  on  the  water,  and 
the  calming  of  the  wind — so  now,  perhaps,  we  have  another — the  quick 
arrival  of  the  ship. 

Some  persons  feel  it  difficult  to  believe  that  any  miracle  has  ever 
occurred,  because,  they  say,  it  would  be  a  "  breach  of  the  laws  of  Nature." 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  "  breach  of  the  laws  of  Nature"  has  ever 
occurred,  but  that  these  laws  have  been  always  observed,  and  that  one 
of  the  laws  He  ordained  (though  we  did  not  know  it,  being  ignorant) 
is  that  He  can  do.  has  done,  and  will  do,  whatever  is  His  mil  and 
pleasure,  at  all  times,  in  all  places. 

VII.  The  Action  of  the  People  next  day. — They  "  took  shipping,  and 
came  to  Capernaum,  seeking  for  Jesus." 

(9)  Insomuch  as  this  indicates  that  Capernaum  was  distant  enough 
to  make  it  ad\'isable  to  go  by  sea,  it  is  in  favour  of  K  as  the  site  rather 
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than   T.     (The  difficult  passage,  John  vL  22-25,  we  have  considered 
already,  at  p.  318,  and  it  does  not  affect  our  present  question.) 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  fairly  to  apply  the  whole  narrative  of  this 
voyage  ;\s  a  test  of  the  rival  sites  of  Capernaum.  The  difficulty  of  doing 
s<>  satisfactorily  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that,  whUe  direction  and  distance 
are  given,  the  starting-point  is  uncertain  from  which  our  direction  is 
indicated,  and  from  which  our  distance  is  measurecL  The  starting-point 
has,  therefore,  been  regarded  in  its  two  extreme  positions  on  the  plain. 
Doubtless,  it  may  have  been  between  these,  and  not  either  at  a  or  E  ; 
and  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  preceding  argument  will  probably 
convince  the  reader  that  the  starting-point  was  nearer  to  E  than  to  a. 
He  will  also  perceive  that,  while  the  site  of  Tell  Hoom  would  be  violently 
inconsistent  with  the  narrative  in  one  or  another  group  of  important 
particulars,  wherever  the  starting-point  really  was,  the  site  of  Khan 
Minyeh  for  Capernaum  fulfils  easily  every  one  of  the  conditions  under 
the  seven  heads  we  have  considered,  and  supports  the  whole  narrative 
as  to  the  direction,  distance,  weather,  the  transactions  on  the  sea,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  people  on  the  shure. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

So.i  of  Galilee — Magd.ila — D.-ilmanutha — Ain  Barcidch — Tiberias— The 
Jews — FaHt  Travellers — American  Confessions — How  to  see  England 
— A  Rainy  Day — Earthquake — Shore  South  of  Tiberias— Hot 
Swimmers — South-West  Shore — Night — Joyous — Size  of  the  Lake— 
Kerak — Ruins — Exit  of  Jorthin — Down  Stream — Molyneux  and 
I  .vnch —  Farewell. 

"  As  when  in  heaven  the  stars  about  the  moon 
Look  beautiful,  when  all  the  winds  are  laid, 
And  ever}'  height  comes  out  and  jutting  peak 
And  valley,  and  the  immeasurable  heavens 
Break  open  to  the  highest,  and  the  stars 
Shine,  and  the  shepherd  gLiddens  in  his  heart.** 

THE  silence  on  this  shore  of  Gennesareih  is  perfect- 
almost  startling,  but  in  the  dark  stillness  there  comes  a 
muffled  sound,  with  regular  beat,  yet  as  from  afar.  Let  as 
look  through  this  chink  in  the  tent  on  the  beautiful  picture 
of  the  night,  seen  by  old  Homer,  and  told  in  Greek,  which 
the  Laureate  of  England  has  rendered  as  we  give  it  above. 
The  sound  we  hear  is  the  plash  of  oars  in  that  little  fishing- 
boat  gliding  past  like  a  vision.  She  is  coming  back  after  a 
night  of  toil,  and  the  chant  of  her  crew  gives  the  time  to 
their  oars,  and  then  it  floats  over  the  lake  to  the  Rob  Roy, 
listening  in  her  oleander-bed. 

Next  day  our  camp  moved  to  Tiberias.  We  have  already 
described  what  we  saw  in  the  canoe  and  on  horseback  along 
the  shore  of  Gennesaret  until  Magdala  is  reached  at  the 
southern  end.  The  place  is  called  Mijdel  now,  and  is  only  a 
poor  village,  without  beauty  or  cleanliness,  at  once  the  only 
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pollution  of  the  lake  by  its  slovenly  disorder,  and  the  only 
very  old  town  all  round  the  shores  retaining  the  name  it 
had  before. 

In  Mark  xiv.  we  are  told  how  Christ  was  anointed  by 
''the  woman  that  was  a  sinner,"  and  the  promise  of  our 
Lord  that,  ''Wheresoever  this  Gospel  shall  be  preached 
throughout  the  whole  world,  this  also  that  she  hath  done 
shall  be  spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of  her.'*  It  is  remarkable 
that»  while  the  deed  is  thus  embalmed  in  universal  memory, 
the  name  of  the  woman  is  not  mentioned  here,  but  if  it  was 
indeed  the  Mary  of  Magdala,  then  the  name  of  her  town  has 
been  for  some  good  reason  still  preserved  by  the  Arabs  of 
Asia,  and  it  was  assumed  for  the  great  fortress  of  Theodore 
by  the  Abyssinians  of  Africa. 

Citing  Jewish  authorities  for  details,  the  Rabbi  Schwartz 
says  (p.  189)  that  Migdal  is  the  \illage  Modjdl.  "  This 
town  is  also  called  by  the  Christians  Magdelenia,"  and  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Talmud.  "  Migdal  Nunia  is  one  mile  from 
Tiberias.*'*  The  identity  of  this  Mijdel  and  Magdala  is  also 
stated  by  Quaresmius.     In  Mark  viii.  10,  the  place  called 

*  Magdala  may  be  the  Migdal  el  of  Joshua  xix.  38  (Stanley).  In  Matt. 
XT.  21,  is  stated  the  incident  of  the  woman  in  the  coaats  of  Tyre,  to  whom 
the  Saviour  said,  '^  0  woman,  great  is  thy  faith."  After  this  He  came 
**  nigh  unto  the  Sea  of  Galilee,"  and  fed  the  4,000  upon  "a  mountain." 
Then  "  He  took  ship,  and  came  unto  the  coasts  of  Magdala."  All  the 
MSS.  read  '*  the  ship"  in  Matt.  xv.  and  the  Sinai  and  Vatican  do  so  also 
in  Mark  viiL  10  (the  parallel  passage),  showing,  perhaps,  that  it  was  the 
Tessel  regularly  employed,  as  would  be  consintent  ^vith  the  rest  of  the 
story.  It  will  be  seen  from  Map  VII.  that  Magdala  is  three  miles  from 
Tiberias  on  a  straight  course  by  water,  and  a  little  farther  going  by  the 
path  on  shore.  Neubauer  ( '  Geog.  Talm.'  p.  217)  mentions  Migdal  Nunia 
(tower  of  fishers)  as  a  different  place  from  Magdala,  and  the  Talmud 
says  this  latter  was  destroyed  because  of  the  wickedn^is  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  name,  Magdala,  in  the  above  passage  from  Matthew,  has  long 
been  supposed  to  be  inserts  for  some  other  name.  The  Sinai  and  the 
Vatican  MSS.  read  "Magadan"  instead  of  "  Magdala,"  and  Magedan 
may  have  been  on  the  eastern  side.  It  is  so  marked  in  Hondius'  map 
m  1624. 
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Magdala  by  Matthew  is  styled  *•  the  parts  of  Dalmanutha," 
— the  Vatican  MS.  **  Dalmanuntha"  (Tauchnitz).  If  the 
word  in  Mark  means  Magada,  which  may  have  been  on  the 
east  side  of  the  lake,  then  Dalmanutha  may  be  the  Dalhamia 
(or  Dalmamia)  mentioned  by  Thomson  as  on  the  Jordan 
below  Kerak  ('  L.  and  B.'  p.  893),  and  which  would  accord 
well  with  Christ's  route  (Mark  vii.  81),  **  from  the  coasts 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  unto  the ,  Sea  of  Galilee  through  the 
coasts  of  Decapolis," — or  as  the  Sinai  and  Vatican  MSS. 
have  it,  **  from  the  coasts  of  Tyre,  He  came  through  Sidon 
unto  the  Sea  of  Galilee."  This  explanation  would  appear  to 
place  the  miracle  of  the  '*  four  thousand"  on  the  east  shore,^ 
and  thus  the  Bethsaida  they  came  to  afterwards  (Mark  viii. 
22)  would  be  that  on  the  west  coast,  which  would  be  a  likely 
place  for  them  to  go  to  for  the  bread  which  they  had  for- 
gotten. 

Just  behind  Magdala  the  hills  again  rise  abruptly  to  the 
height,  as  Wilson  estimates,  of  1,000  feet.  From  this  point, 
all  the  way  to  Tiberias,  I  found  an  inhospitable  shore  brist- 
ling with  breakers,  sunk  rocks,  and  treacherous  reefs. 
Some  few  of  these  look  like  islands.  One  is  only  about  an 
inch  under  water,  though  100  yards  from  shore,  and  on  the 
whole  we  may  regard  this  to  be  the  most  dangerous  coast  of 
the  whole  circuit. 

The  Wady  el  Ammas  sends  a  hot  spring  into  the  cool 
water  about  a  mile  from  Magdala.  The  little  triangular 
plain  at  Fuliyeh  (just  overhanging  the  lake)  corresponds  to 
the  particulars  given  in  Matthew  xv.,  as  Wilson  also  con- 
siders, who  describes  three  springs  here,  giving  together  a 
little  more  water  than  the  round  fountain  at  Ain  et  Tin. 
The  centre  spring  is  open,  and  the  water  runs  down  to  the 
lake.  The  two  others  are  enclosed,  probably  for  mill 
purposes,  and  the  structures  may  be  the  circular  Roman 
baths  noticed  by  Irby  and  Mangles.  The  water  of  these 
fountains   is   sweet   to  the  taste   and  warm,  yet  they  are 

*  See  also  Robinson  (vol.  iii.  p.  278). 
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called  **  Ain  Bareideh/'  "  cold  fountain.'**     The  stream  from 

these  (and  I  think  also  from  another  lower  fountain)  gushes 

into  the  lake,  where  the  heated  water  remains  so  distinct 

from  the  rest  that  you  can  put  one  hand  on 

each  side  of  the  boat  with  about  20''  difference 

in  the  warmth  of  the  water.     To  the  south  of 

the  two  buildings  over  the  hot  springs,  there 

are  remains  of  a  building  in  the  water  not 

likely  to  be  remarked   from  the  land.     The 

sketch  shows   a  plan   of  this,  which  stands 

in  four  feet  water,  and  has  walls  of  rubble 

masonry   four   feet   thick,    and  much   eaten   away   by    the 

waves.     These   walls  appear  to  have  encircled  a  pool,  in 

which  is  now  a  hot  spring.     The  cliflf  seems  to  cut  it  oflf  from 

the  nearer  of  the  two  others.     The  detached  part  has  at  ii, 

between  it  and  the  rest,  a  passage  from  three  to  four  feet 

deep,  about  a  foot  broad,  and  covered  by  hammered  stones, 

as   represented    in    the 

sketch  alongside.      The 

dotted   line   shows    the    

water-level.     Several  of 

the  stones  are  in   situ, 

but   others   have   fallen 

down.  The  passage  looks 

like  a  water  channel,  and  the  enclosure   resembles  a  bath 

rather  than  part  of  a  mill. 

The  Rob  Roy  next  arrived  at  Tiberias,  where  a  crowd 
gathered  soon  on  the  shore,  and  pressed  so  close  upon  me 
that  it  was  with  more  difficulty  than  usual  the  canoe  could 

*  Thomson  says  that  the  Arabs  do  not  apply  this  name  to  them. 
Possibly  the  temperature  may  have  been  altered  by  the  earthquake 
On  January  29,  1866,  Wilson  found  the  temi>erature  of  these  as 
follows : —  o 

Temperature  of  the  air     6476  Fahrenheit. 

„  north  spring     84*7ti         ,. 

central  spring 806  ., 

„  south  spring     85*46         ,, 
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be  shouldered  and  carried  through  the  narrow  lanes  to  the 
lovaiuliiy  a  guest  house,  doing  half  duty  for  an  hotel,  when 
occasionally  travellers  are  unwise  enough  to  leave  canvas 
homes  for  stone  prisons.  In  the  great  arched  room,  whose 
walls  were  ten  feet  thick  and  scarcely  lighted,  the  canoe  lay 
stretched  upon  the  floor,  and  her  captain  on  a  divan.  Part 
of  my  tent  was  hung  across  the  room  to  screen  it  a  little 
from  the  women  folks  who  came  in  and  out,  night  and  day, 
and  who  could  now  see  the  boat  to  great  advantage  by  peep- 
ing over  and  under  the  very  feeble  barrier  we  had  placed 
to  guard  our  privacy.  Poor  bodies,  they  did  their  best 
in  civility  and  activity,  and  so  did  their  other  permanent 
lodgers,  whose  diminutive  size  was  made  up  for  by  their 
myriads  of  numbers,  so  that  long  before  midnight  I  had  pro- 
nounced all  houses  to  be  wretched  everywhere,  and  this  one 
detestable,  in  comparison  with  the  cleanly  comfort  of  a 
tent.  When  Tooriehy  the  pretty  girl  of  this  hospice, 
brought  the  "  Visitors'  Book"  for  my  name  to  be  inscribed, 
she  evidently  was  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  comments  made 
in  every  page  of  it  by  each  traveller  who  had  survived  his 
stay.  In  charity  and  truth  combined,  I  could  only  write 
that  the  Kob  lloy  and  myself  had  stopped  there  two  nights, 
and  that  the  canoe  was  not  devoured. 

The  town  of  Tiberias  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
exceeding  fllthiness  of  most  of  its  streets,  and  especially  in 
the  Jews'  quarter.  How  any  civilised  European  Jew  can 
see  his  people  degraded  as  they  are  in  Tiberias,  and  then 
come  back  to  his  own  gilded  home  in  the  west,  and  leave  his 
brethren  to  wallow  in  such  a  mess  beside  that  lovely  lake,  is 
beyond  conception. 

Jews  amongst  us  Gentiles  in  England  have  refinement^ 
cleanliness,  luxury,  and  elegance — why  don't  they  send  to 
the  Rabbis  of  Galilee,  at  any  rate,  besoms  and  soap  ?* 

•  In  Tiberias  I  rea«l  in  the  '  Times '  of  millions  of  gold  left  by  Roths- 
child'sJ  will.  At  last  (in  1874)  there  are  hopeful  signs  of  Judijea  being 
meth<xlically  colonized  by  Jews. 
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Our  attack  upon  the  people's  nastiness  in  this  city  is  not 
too  severe,  nor  is  it  made  by  an  enemy,  but  by  a  friend  of 
the  '*  nation  scattered  and  peeled*' — one  who  reveres  their 
name,  their  past  and  their  future;  who  admires  their 
patience  and  pluck,  their  learning,  science,  and  art,  their 
musical  talent,  their  military  prowess,  their  schools  and 
asylums,  their  fitness  for  every  post.  Premier,  banker,  and 
'Senior  Wrangler,  anything  perhaps  that  men  can  be  (except 
a  sailor) ;  but  who  wonders  how,  with  all  their  love  of  their 
people  and  their  land,  they  leave  it  to  us  Christians  to  search 
for  their  records  among  the  rubbish  of  their  ruined  cities'*^ — 
how  they  never  ask  the  world  for  what  the  world  would  give 
them  free,  their  own  beloved  Palestine,  while  they  still  with 
obstinate  persistence  cling  to  a  hopeless  hope. 

Let  us  leave  this  filthy  town,  and  hie  to  the  mountain 
brow  with  its  slopes  of  smiling  green  'mid  sweet  perfumes  of 
the  flowery  grass,  and  painted  glittering  flies  that  dance  in 
warm  sunlight  and  buzz  their  short  hour  of  life,  while  we 
rise  to  the  highest  hill  from  which  the  lake  is  seen  outspread 
below.  It  is  a  precious  hour,  the  contemplation  of  so  grand 
a  scene,  grand,  I  mean,  not  by  bigness  of  mass  in  mountains, 
or  by  other  mere  earthly  features,  but  because  each  snowy 
peak,  each  jutting  point,  each  swelling  mound,  each  trickling' 
stream  before  us,  is  the  centre  of  a  hundred  thoughts  within 
about  things  that  are  grandest  of  all  in  the  universe—  liu 
deeds  of  God  made  man,  the  message  of  the  Ambassador  c^t 
Peace  to  a  rebel  world,  the  promises  of  the  King  of  hcovm 
to  the  poor  lost  sinners  of  earth.  Surely  it  does  not  net  li  :i 
fanciful  mind  to  feel  that  there  is  character  and  almost  >^oul 
in  scener}'.  We  gaze  with  admiration  on  the  face  of  a  hero, 
though  his  eye  is  only  a  lens,  and  his  brain  is  but  phos- 
phorus. The  lineaments  of  what  is  noble  and  righteous  and 
wise  are  now  shining  before  us,  though  the  lake  is  only 
water,  and  the  hills  are  but  stone. 

*  **Tlie  want  of  interest  shewn  bv  our  brethren  in  this  matter  ii* 
simply  inexplicable."--' Jewish  Chronicle,'  Oct.  23,  1874. 
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From  rhapsodiRing  on  this  mountain,  let  us  get  down  again 
to  the  mud.  On  the  slope  below,  we  found  an  American  in 
his  tent.  Next  morning  he  was  gone.  These  cousins  of  ours 
do  do  their  sight-seeing  so  uncommon  quick.  About  thirty  of 
them  I  met  at  various  times  in  this  voyage,  but  not  a  word 
or  look  from  any  one  that  meant  appreciation  or  enjoyment 
of  the  wondrous  land  they  had  scurried  through.  If  this  vice  ^ 
of  foolish  swiftness  in  a  country  which  you  cannot  **  skim  " 
(for  the  cream  of  it  is  not  at  the  top)  were  incurable  as  well 
as  inherent  in  these  people,  only  a  cruel  man  would  reprove 
it ;  but  it  is  the  vice  of  a  few,  and  it  is  curable.  Yet  all 
Americans  incur  the  blame  for  it.  They  are  sensitive  to 
public  outcry  against  their  countrj-men,  though  they  are  far 
more  meek  under  censure  than  John  Bull,  and,  no  doubt, 
once  sufficiently  stirred  up  by  friendly  plainness  upon  this 
point,  the  Americans  will  surely  organise  a  **  caucus  **  on  such 
a  national  stigma  and  will  rub  it  oflf,  or  hold  a  **  convention  " 
and  put  it  down.  At  any  rate,  now  it  is  the  most  rabid 
nuisance  in  the  East.*  Some  of  the  very  best  Oriental 
travellers  are  Americans  ;  need  we  cite  Dr.  Robinson's  name, 
or  Dr.  Thomson's  ?  But  nine  out  of  ten  of  those  who  come 
from  **the  States  "  to  see  the  world  pass  through  it,  and  over 
it,  and  see  almost  nothing.  This  is  partly  because  they  allow, 
say,  a  year  for  the  grand  tour,  and  few  minds  can  travel  for  a 

*  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  conversation,  almost  verbatim,  of  two 
tourists  at  an  hotel.  The  words  can  be  written  down,  but  the  suffering 
and  pity  which  other  travellers  feel  for  the  hapless  wights  w^ho  are 
such  slaves  of  spe^l,  and  whose  gloomy  careworn  restlessness  tells  of 
their  dreary  task,  can  never  be  described. 

"  Been  to  Jurden,  sir  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir  ;  comeback  4.35  this  afternoon." 

"Rmd— how's  that?" 

"  Wal.  sir,  it's  rough,  that's  so — nothin'  particular  to  see  but  scalded 

hills.     Came  back  by  Marsaba,  and  Neby (Jane,  what  do  they  call 

it  ?)  You  goin'  to  Jurden  ?  take  my  word  the  Dead  Sea  is  only  a  dull- 
like  place,  sir." 

And  this  man  had  been  looking  on  the  most  sacred  river  in  the  world, 
and  peeping  into  the  deepest  hollow  to  be  seen  on  earth. 
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year  in  different  countries  with  any  proper  zest  and  pur- 
pose all  the  time.  Partly,  too,  it  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  America  you  can  see  nearly  all  as  you  move  hy  rail 
or  steamer  over  the  wide  continent.  The  towns  there  are 
uninteresting,  architecturally.  Partly,  it  is  hecause  men,  badly 
educated,  but  rapidly  rich,  often  try  to  grab  knowledge  by 
running  after  it  over  the  world.  Partly,  again,  it  is  because 
the  love  of  ancient  things  needs  to  be  fostered  young,  and 
Americans,  therefore,  do  not  and  cannot  appreciate  ruins  or 
antiquities;  and  lastly,  the  unfortunate  lack  of  sentiment, 
romance,  or  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  dreamy  past,  is  made 
stronger,  if  not  perpetuated,  by  the  speed  of  affairs,  the  un- 
happy *•*•  dollarism,"  the  unceasing  bustle,  change,  and  excite- 
ment of  an  American's  daily  life  in  the  dreary  crowds  of  a 
huge  hotel — ^the  climate  of  his  country  being  too  vij  for  rest 
and  peace,  and  the  food  he  lives  upon  and  the  habits  of  his 
life  heating  body  and  mind  to  impatient  hurry,  even  in  those 
most  captivating  scenes,  which  cannot  be  grasped  in  a 
glance,  and  which  refuse  to  yield  their  precious  sweets  to  a 
passing  squeeze. 

The  better  travellers  from  America  deplore  this  sad  defect 
in  many  of  their  countrymen,  and  it  is  to  support  these  in 
protesting  against  this  absurd  sort  of  travelling,  and  to 
remedy  the  evil,  that  I  venture  to  dwell  upon  the  subject 
here,  because  our  cousins  know  full  well  that  our  mutual 
criticisms  are  useful  to  both  countries — whether  they  touch 
yachts,  or  boat  crews,  or  travellers*  ways — and  that  both 
Englishmen  and  Americans  are  sensible  enough  to  bear  even 
a  sharp  word  or  two  upon  our  special  frailties. 

Once  an  American  traveller  entered  Nazareth  with  me  at 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  At  half  past  four  next  morning 
he  had  left.  In  America  he  could  scijif.  he  had  seen  Naza- 
reth. Another,  who  had  journeyed  in  Syria,  had  omitted 
to  visit  Damascus.  He  could  not  bear  this  when  talking 
with  others,  and  he  came  back  all  the  way  to  Beyrout  with 
me,  and  rode  to  Damascus  and  back  and  embarked  again. 
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Another,  being  in  quarantine  with  me,  confessed  that  whole 
pages  from  '  Murray  *  were  sent  home  as  her  journal,  and 
she  inserted  in  the  '^  towns  visited  "  all  the  stations  on  the 
London  and  Brighton  Railway,  which  she  had  traversed  once 
by  train.  Such  travellers  cannot  really  enjoy  any  one  place, 
but  are  always  speaking  of  the  next  place  to  be  **  done,"  and 
of  the  shortest  time  to  do  it  in. 

The  great  mistake  they  make  is  to  go  to  many  spots,  and 
over  many  miles,  rather  than  to  see  some  places  well.  The 
East,  above  all,  must  be  seen  deliberately.  To  run  over  it 
is  exactly  like  looking  at  bright  pictures  in  a  book  without 
reading  a  page  of  its  print.  The  man  who  stops  two  days 
in  one  neighbourhood,  and  who  thus  imbibes  the  air  of  the 
place,  knows  more  of  the  whole  land  of  Israel  than  if  he  had 
passed  through  five  other  places  in  the  same  day  without 
resting,  thinking,  and  pondering  over  what  is  around  him. 
A  young  American  told  me  lately  he  intended  not  to  go  to 
Palestine.  He  said,  *'  All  our  Yankee  tourists  '  do  '  the 
Holy  Land.  One  of  our  cleverest  girls  in  New  York  said  to 
a  learned  minister  who  had  just  returned  from  his  foreign 
tour,  *  Well,  did  you  go  to  Palestine  ? '  He  replied,  (half 
ashamed),  '  No,  I  did  not.*  'Ah  ! '  she  said,  '  I  am  so  glad ; 
for  I  have  been  so  much  bored  lately  by  all  my  friends  who 
have  come  back  from  Palestine,  and  have  been  at  Samaria, 
and  at  Bethlehem,  and  up  Mount  Tabor,  and  doum  to  Jordan, 
and  not  one  of  them  seems  to  know  as  much  of  the  realities 
of  the  Holy  Land  as  I  can  read  in  a  school-book  ;  so  I  am  quite 
delighted  to  meet  a  traveller  who  has  not  been  to  Palestine.' " 
An  American  who  had  come  to  see  Europe  asked  me  in 
London,  after  having  bestowed  two  days  upon  seeing  the 
largest  city  in  the  world,  **  Can  you  tell  me  if  I  can  go  and 
see  Birmingham,  and  Warwick  Castle,  and  Kenilworth,  and 
then  Oxford,  and  go  on  to  Southampton,  all  in  one  day?"  I 
answered  that  he  could  see  a  great  deal  more  than  that  in  one 
day,  and  it  was  a  pity  not  to  do  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
time ;  and,  as  for  his  method  of  travelling,  daylight  was  of  no 
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consequence,  the  best  way  would  be  to  take  a  return  ticket  to 
Edinburgh,  and  start  by  the  night  mail,  for  then  he  could  say 
that  he  had  seen  York  Minster,  Peterborough,  and  a  host  of 
English  towns. 

Such  travellers  have  little  time  to  spend.  This  is  their 
misfortune,  and  for  that  no  blame  attaches ;  but  we  com- 
plain that,  having  little  time,  they  waste  it  by  trying  to 
stretch  their  portion  oyer  what  it  will  not  cover ;  and  thus 
they  lose  the  benefits  of  a  proper  tour,  they  get  little  profit 
or  pleasure  themselves,  and  they  are  bores  to  other 
travellers  here  ;  they  are  unworthy  representatives  of  their 
great  and  wonderful  people,  and  thus  they  do  wrong  to 
themselves,  to  their  nation,  and  to  us.  Against  such  I  most 
earnestly  protest,  at  least  for  Palestine  and  Egypt.  If  a 
man  has  only  half  an  hour  to  read  Longfellow's  poems,  he 
had  far  better  read  one  or  two  of  the  best  pieces  right 
through  than  read  half  a  line  on  every  page. 

At  length  there  is  a  rainy  day  for  the  Rob  Roy,  and  all 
day,  too.  This  was  the  only  day  in  the  tour  that  I  could 
not  walk,  or  ride,  or  boat ;  but  every  hour  of  it  was  agree- 
ably filled  up,  and  not  a  moment  hung  heavy  on  my  hands. 
Murray's  '  Handbook  for  Syria '  is,  of  itself,  a  most  inter- 
esting work  to  peruse — the  best  of  all  Murray's  Guides  for 
Travellers.  It  gives  just  what  you  want  to  know,  and  in 
plain  but  pleasant  style,  with  full  explanation  of  Scripture 
allusions,  and  a  devout  spirit  pervading  the  whole,  as  ought 
surely  to  bo  the  case  when  it  tells  of  the  Holy  Land.* 

When  the  Rob  Roy  launched  again  from  Tiberias,  all  the 
walls  and  house-roofs  were  covered  with  people  come  out  to 
see  ;  so  she  turned  about  also  to  look  at  the  sight  on  shore. 
The  town  juts  out  to  deep  water.  Ugly  circular  towers,  built 
lately  and  badly,  lean  here  and  there,  with  cracks  through 
their  toppling  sides.  The  earthquake  which  occurred  on 
New  Yearns  Day  in  1837  had  its  centre  at  Jish,  but,  in  its 

•  No  doubt  Dr.  Porter  will  take  care  that  in  future  editions  his  letter- 
press IB  accompanied  by  a  better  map. 
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wide  revelry,  it  shook  these  bastions  of  Tiberias,  and  one 
would  wish  that  it  had  levelled  them  entirely. 

One  relic  of  the  more  solid  past  remains — a  wall  of 
blackened  bevelled  stone,  that  just  tops  the  water  for  100 
yards,  and  still  proudly  testifies  to  the  better  masons  of 
better  days  gone  by.  The  south  end  of  this  wall  seemed 
to  be  a  little  lower  than  the  other.  This  might  be  because 
more  stone  was  left  upon  the  north ;  but  a  nearer  examina- 
tion showed  me  that  three  courses  of  stones  were  above  the 
water  at  the  north  end,  and  only  two  at  the  south,  while  the 
line  of  the  bevel  course  was  inclined ;  so  that  the  whole 
wall,  unbroken,  almost  unshaken,  had  sunk  down  in  one 
grand  mass  obliquely  towards  the  south ;  while  the  other 
rude  white  towers  built  yesterday — only  a  few  hundred 
years  ago — have  staggered,  jostling  one  against  the  other, 
broken  into  melancholy  wreck.  Until  my  arrival  in  £ngland, 
the  importance  of  this  observation  had  not  occurred  to  me, 
otherwise  the  exact  length  of  the  base,  and  the  depth  of  the 
depression  at  one  end,  would  have  been  easily  measured. 
This  can,  of  course,  be  done  by  any  traveller,  for  there  is 
usually  a  fishing-boat  at  Tiberias.''^ 

On  the  shore,  at  the  north  end  of  the  sea  wall,  are 
numerous  squared  stones,  detached  and  in  the  water,  but 
nothing  attracting  particular  attention  until  we  reach  the 
southern  end  of  the  wall.  Open  arches  yawn  above  this 
place ;  under  one  of  these  I  thrust  in  the  canoe,  and  so 
inspected  a  fishing- boat  which  was  beached  inside.  The 
remarkable  sinking  down  of  the  south  end  of  Tiberias  is 
soon  explained  when  we  paddle  farther  south  along  the 
shore.     For  there,  about  a  mile  only  from  the  town,  is  the 

*  Tiberias  is  mentioned  only  once  (John  vi.  23),  except  as  part  of  the 
name  of  the  lake.  Our  Lord  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  Tiberias 
on  any  occasion.  The  reasons  suggested  for  this  are  that  (1)  it  was  full 
of  foreigners,  while  He  came  first  "  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel ; "  and  (2)  Tiberias  was  built  partly  upon  ground  occupied  by 
ancient  sepulchres,  and  to  enter  this  place  would  have  made  Him 
ceremonially  "  unclean." 
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famous  warm  bath,  always  supplied  from  the  heat  of  Vul- 
can's forges,  deep  in  the  earth,  and  from  whence  has  flowed 
for  ages  a  hot  sulphurous  stream.  We  must  recollect  that 
the  Sea  of  Galilee  itself  is  a  great  hollow,  and  at  the  bottom 
it  is  about  900  feet  depressed  into  the  crust  of  the  earth. 
The  surface  of  the  water  is  so  low  that,  if  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral were  set  upon  the  shore,  and  the  lofty  spire  of  Salisbury 
on  the  top  of  that,  the  summit  of  this  pile  would  still  be 
lower  than  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

But  the  earth's  cuticle  seems  also  to  be  constitutionally 
thin  in  Galilee ;  and  hence  it  is  that,  when  you  stand  upon 
one  of  the  flat-roofed  houses  that  overhang  the  lake,  you 
can  see  to  the  left  hot  vapour  rising  from  the  boiling  stream 
of  Tabiga  ;  while  again,  close  on  your  right,  the  self-acting, 
self-heated  warm  bath  of  Emmaus  is  ready  always  for  the 
weary  traveller,  or  the  soft  idler,  or  the  dirty  public  in  gene- 
ral, to  soothe  and  to  please  and  to  cleanse  them  under  its 
dark  dome.  Hot  water  pouring  out  thus  for  thousands  of 
years  has,  no  doubt,  still  further  thinned  the  skin  of  earth 
at  this  place ;  so,  when  the  earthquake  came,  probably  the 
crazy  arch  of  rock  gave  way,  and  giants'  halls  below  were 
crushed  together,  and  the  wall  of  Tiberias  sunk  towards  that 

side. 

Questions  suggest  themselves  by  the  dozen  about  this — 
for  the  geologist,  not  for  me.  Has  the  wall,  indeed,  sunk  at 
one  end,  or  has  it  been  raised  at  the  other  ?  Has  the  very 
shore  of  the  lake  sunk  too  ?  Has  this  sinking  been  to  the 
south,  along  the  rest  of  the  lake?  K  so,  we  shall  find 
Jordan  issuing  there  much  lower,  and  therefore  deeper  now 
than  it  was  of  old ;  but  let  us  go  and  see. 

Glorious  sunny  weather  now  brightened  the  water  as  the 
Rob  Roy  paddled  on  this  errand,  close  by  the  pebbly  shore, 
which  here  is  of  beautiful  white.  My  camp  was  leisurely 
moving  to  Kerak,  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake,  and  so  there 
was  plenty  of  time  for  a  slow  and  careful  survey  of  the  coast 
under  water.     The  ragged  ones  of  Tiberias  all  rushed  out  to 
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see  tho  canoe  so  close ;  therefore,  to  shake  them  off,  and  to 
have  peace  for  my  pleasant  work,  I  went  out  to  sea,  and 
lolled  the  time  away  until  their  short  patience  was  exhausted ; 
then  we  came  back  to  the  survey. 

There  are  numerous  ruins  farther  inland.  Pillars  stand, 
or  lean,  or  lie  quite  flat,  in  the  long  grass.  Massive  walls 
attest  the  remains  of  grand  buildings  here.  The  caves 
hollowed  in  tho  cliffs  behind  were,  perhaps,  the  grottoes  of 
country  seats,  when  the  lovely  lake  was  admired  from  many 
a  Roman  villa,  and  shrined  by  temples  of  design  most  chaste, 
when  hero  Josephus  lived,  and  Titus  led  his  admirable 
legions,  and  the  fleet  of  Vespasian  sailed  with  the  sun  upon 
bright  Roman  shields,  and  Palestine  was  just  giving  up  its 
last  shred  of  liberty  in  a  brave  but  hopeless  struggle  ;  for 
the  day  of  reproach  had  come,  and  long  desolation  for  the 
people. 

Very  much  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  on  approaching 
shore  again,  we  soon  found  there  were  pillars  and  buildings 
quite  visible  under  the  clear  waves,  and  these,  before  the 
earth  sank  here,  must  have  been  on  the  verge,  **  awash,'*  if 
not  perfectly  dry  on  the  beach.  From  the  sketches  and 
notes  then  made  our  plan  on  page  866  is  copied,  which 
represents  this  part  of  the  coast  and  the  ruins  submerged.^ 

In  the  hot  baths  I  found  a  number  of  naked  and  moist 
negroes,  not  very  inviting  to  bathe  among. t     One  of  them 

*  The  wall  marked  a  will  be  easily  recognised  by  any  traveller,  for  it 
is  a  prominent  object  on  the  beach,  and  the  ruins  on  shore  are  thoM 
indicated  in  Map  VII.  The  dotted  parts  are  under  water.  An  hour 
WH8  spent  in  examining  this  short  piece  of  coast,  going  backwards  and 
forwards  several  times,  so  as  to  have  the  sun  in  front  and  behind,  u 
we  worked  in  parallel  strips  ;  we  may,  therefore,  hope  that  no  object 
has  been  unobserved. 

t  Thomson  says  the  temperature  of  the  baths  had  varied  during 
twenty  years  from  130"  to  140"  (Fahr.).  The  springs  were  more  copioiw 
for  a  time  during  the  earthquake.  He  considers  that  the  word  trans- 
lated "mules"  in  Genesis  xxxvi.  24,  means  **  warm  waters." 

Not  very  far  from  our  own  prosaic   Temple  (that  in  the  City  of 
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was  plapDg  a  flute  in  the  water.  But  we  turn  with  more 
pleasant  feelings  to  the  cooler  sparkling  wavelets  of  the 
lake  itself,  where,  a  little  farther  on,  bold  cliffs  descend  into 
the  water,  and  the  road  winds  over  their  shoulders.  Huge 
rocks,  too,  are  in  the  lake  just  under  the  cliffs,  and  the  Rob 
Boy  had  threaded  among  these ;  but  nothing  seemed  to  be 
there  that  might  not  be  found  in  any  other  lake. 

The  bays  along  this  part  are,  therefore,  all  bad  for  boats, 
until  the  last  bay,  on  the  south-west  in  Map  YU.,  near  the 
mound  of  Kerak,  where  an  excellent  beach  shelves  quickly 
to  good  anchorage  in  flat  sandy  gravel.  There  are  remains 
of  a  pier  at  the  place,  and  the  north-west  wind  is  powerless 
in  this  bay. 

The  lake  narrows  at  its  southern  end,  and  a  charming  slope 
of  green,  with  gentle  knolls  enlivening  its  outlines,  shows 
where  the  desperate  fight  took  place  between  the  Jews  at 
TarichesB  and  the  heavy-mailed  cohorts  of  Rome.  Now  the 
place  looks  peaceful  enough — ^with  the  peace  of  desolation. 
Bright  anemones  wave  in  the  evening  breeze ;  red  is  the 
most  frequent  colour,  but  white  ones  are  scattered  too.  In 
other  localities  there  are  blue  anemones ;  and  in  one  spot  by 
Jordan  I  noticed  a  red,  a  blue,  and  a  white  anemone,  all 
three  together.     This  conjunction  is  regarded  as  singular. 

There  is  some  traffic  along  the  bridle-path  by  the  lake. 
You  meet  somebody  almost  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 
My  muleteers  had  a  palaver  with  each  of  these  wayfarers, 

London,  E.  C,  not  in  JudseaX  we  have  the  "  Hummums"  in  Covent 
Qarden,  the  same  Arabic  word  meaning  *'  Bath  ;"  and  in  the  Strand, 
clofle  to  Somerset  House,  is  a  splendid  old  Roman  bath  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, and  with  purest  water  running  into  it  from  the  "  Holy  well/' 
at  the  comer  of  a  street  called  (almost  in  derision)  by  that  name.  Such 
a  bath,  with  water  in  it,  and  so  preserved,  you  cannot  find  in  Italy.  \i 
it  were  there,  all  travellers  would  be  ashamed  not  to  have  seen  it,  but 
being  in  liondon,  like  many  other  most  interesting  Roman  relics  of  our 
great  capital,  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  ever  hears  of  its  existence, 
though  a  great  notice  board  proclaims  upon  the  pavement,  ''  To  the  Old 
Roman  Bath." 
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and  showed  off  the  Rob  Roy  as  part  of  ilieir  property,  while 
they  praised  her  exploits  in  florid  story.  Then  she  drew  to 
the  shelving  beach  near  Eerak,  where  we  can  lie  on  the 
shore  in  the  son  for  rest  and  refreshment.  Now  the  lake 
banks  are  of  red  clay,  and  the  water  is  shallow  along  a  shore 
of  black  sand,  indented  by  lagoons ;  for  here  a^ain  will 
Jordan  once  more  lay  hold  of  the  waters,  and  harry  them 
away  still  down  with  the  *<  Descender,*'  down  to  the  dull 
Dead  Sea. 

Our  camp  grows  np  in  the  evening  air  like  mushrooms  in 
the  grass,  and  the  canoe  reclines  among  the  oleanders,  and  her 
crew  under  the  palm-tree  by  our  tent.  This  is  quite  away 
from  all  intruders,  and  no  dwelling  is  in  sight  but  our  own ; 
so  Kerak  is  the  place  for  a  quiet  Sunday,  when  the  beautiful 
lake  is  beside  the  Sacred  Book,  and  now,  indeed,  we  can 
read  a  pictorial  Bible. 

What  a  relief  to  be  out  of  that  house  at  Tiberias  !  What 
a  delightful  change  to  be  again  in  a  tent  by  the  sea !  In- 
stead of  the  dark,  draughty  room,  with  no  view,  no  comfort, 
no  privacy,  no'^  there  is  the  fairest  green  prospect  facing  me 
as  I  recline ;  the  sweetest  air  around,  the  light  of  heaven 
above,  and  the  sentiment  and  romance  of  a  wandering  life 
for  a  quiet  undercurrent  of  delicious  enjoyment. 

That  squalling  child,  too,  in  that  Jews*  barrack  we  have 
left ;  how  inhuman  the  mother  was  to  let  it  cry  all  day  and 
most  of  the  night !  Once  I  went  in  and  told  her  so.  She 
stopped  it,  and  the  little  creature  was  quite  pleased.  In- 
stead of  this  wretched  music,  we  hear  now  the  gentle  plash 
of  waves  on  the  clean  and  sparkling  beach,  the  soft  breath- 
ing of  the  evening  breeze,  the  tinkling  of  the  mules'  bells  as 
they  graze  to  their  full  in  richest  clover,  and  the  merry 
laugh  from  the  other  tent,  or  the  chop  of  a  hatchet  as  the 
men  gather  wood  for  the  fire.  The  mountains  of  Bashan 
have  sunk  into  a  sombre  outline  of  deep  shade,  and  the 
twinkling  stars  are  about  us  ;  but  just  before  me  they  seem 
to  be  paler,  while  the  dark  of  the  sky  is  tinted  by  a  faint 
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unusual  light.  See,  this  gets  stronger  now,  and  at  last,  in 
silent,  inexpressible  beauty,  slowly  rises  the  bright  full  moon, 
and  in  a  moment  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is  changed  into  silver, 
with  ten  thousand  sparkles  from  the  opposite  shore  in  a 
blazoned  path  right  up  to  the  very  waves  at  my  feet.  Yes  ; 
it  is  better  here  than  in  any  house  of  stone. 

Spring  had  fairly  began,  with  all  its  fresh  beauties,  on 
this  29th  of  January.  The  herbage  was  profuse  about  us,  and 
the  mules  rolled  over  and  over  in  its  soft  luxurious  coolness. 
Fancy  rolling  upon  one's  food,  and  eating  up  one*s  mattress ! 

Hany  and  his  men  and  his  beasts  were  as  merry  as  could 
be,  and  none  of  us  had  a  frown  or  a  care,  or  the  least  bit  of 
anxiety.  But  which  pleasure  to  choose  ?  My  boat  is  all 
ready  for  launching,  and  my  horse  is  tugging  at  his  halter, 
and  ready  for  a  ride.  The  wish  and  a  word  is  enough  to 
start  each  of  these ;  but  our  mountain  boots  are  clamorous 
for  a  climb.  On  with  them,  then  :  and  in  the  balmy  day- 
break we  wander  away  alone,  gradually  mounting,  expand- 
ing the  prospect,  watching  the  great  silent  clouds  that  gently 
veil  the  sun,  the  far-off  patches  on  the  water  like  roughened 
glass  under  the  **  cat's-paws "  on  the  lake  ;  the  Jordan, 
marked  for  thirty  miles,  as  it  runs  on  its  last  quick  journey 
to  the  vale  of  death ;  *  the  distant  Bethsaida ;  the  green 
tenantless  Gennesareth ;  the  dumb  shattered  towers  of 
Tiberias,  only  bearable  among  the  beauties  of  nature, 
because  anything  looks  pretty  when  reflected  in  the  lake ; 
the  hills  of  Bashan  opposite,  with  Gamala  unbuilt  again 
since  its  last  terrible  destruction ;  the  meadows  of  the 
Gadarenes  in  blue  distance,  scene  of  the  story  read  so  long 
ago ;  the  hill  of  the  five  thousand  beneath ;  and  behind  ns 
Mount  Tabor,  and  the  groves  of  Deborah,  and  that  great, 
wide  level,  outstretched  away,  away  to  dimness  on  the 
horizon,  the  rich  mysterious  plain  of  Jezreel.     Who  would 

*  The  valley  of  Jordan  has  been  from  an  early  period  on  almost 
unproductive  deaert.  "  The  curse  which  rests  upon  it  seems  to  date 
with  the  destruction  of  Sodom  "  (Newbold,  '  J.  As,  Soc.'  xvi.  24). 
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not  go  to  Palestine  to  fee  a  sight  like  this,  and  for  sach  a 
6anday  walk,  which  a  lifetime  of  weekdays  cannot  wear  oat 
from  our  memory  ? 

A  mere  speck  now  is  my  tent  hy  the  shore,  hut  still  we 
feel  "  it  is  a  home."  From  this  high  point  we  have,  on  the 
whole,  the  hest  land  view  of  the  lake  from  the  west ;  hut 
the  prettiest  view  from  the  water  we  have  yet  to  see.  From 
north  to  south  the  lake  is  12^  miles  long.  Across  the 
widest  part  from  Magdala  is  6|  miles.  Soundings  show  its 
depth  to  he  less  than  200  feet  in  any  part.* 

Kerak  is  the  ancient  TarichesB,  a  name  well  known  in  the 
writings  of  Josephus,  who  places  it  thirty  stadia  south  of 
Tiberias  (*  W.  J.*  book  iii.  ch.  x.  sec.  i.)  Its  position  at 
the  end  of  the  lake  is  shown  by  the  plan  on  next  page, 
and  you  can  readily  see  how  it  was  made  a  strong  fortress, 
and  for  many  ages.  It  was  built  on  a  triangular  mound, 
about  fifty  feet  high  and  400  yards  in  length,  which  was 
made  into  an  island  by  the  water  led  round  it.  Bits 
of  masonry,  almost  hidden  now  in  tall  grass,  were  once 
strong  walls  about  this  hill,  the  Jordan  forms  a  fosse  on  one 
side,  while  the  lake  guards  another,  and  an  artiticial  lagoon 
is  towards  the  mainland.  The  remains  of  a  causeway  west- 
wards from  the  mound  show  how  it  was  approached  when 
insulated,  t 

*  The  length  of  the  lake  given  by  .Tosephus  is  140  stadia,  or  sixteen 
miles,  which  is  much  too  large,  unless  he  means  the  distance  by  land, 
which  would  then  be  nearly  correct.  He  gives  the  breadth  as  forty  stadia, 
or  about  four  miles  and  a  half,  which,  again,  is  much  too  small,  unless  he 
n.'ckoQs  it  from  opjwsite  Tiberijis,  where  it  is  only  about  four  miles  and 
three-quarters.  Abulfeda  gives  the  length  as  twelve  miles,  and  the 
breadth  six  (Buckingham,  p.  345).  All  modem  travellers,  except 
Robinson,  have  erred  in  their  estimates,  and  usually  make  them  too 
l;irge,  but  Buckingham  gives  eight  miles  long,  and  six  miles  broad,  and 
Kiyd  the  plain  above  is  ten  miles  Sijuare.  If  the  Jordan  could  l)e 
dammed  up  at  the  Hfjoleh,  it  would  form  a  lake  there  of  nearly  the 
Kune  size,  shape,  and  depth  as  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

t  The  Ordnance  Map,  surveyed,  no  doubt,  when  the  Lake  was  high. 
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When  Titus  and  Vespasian  finally  subdued  other  towns  of 
Palestine  just  before  the  grand  catastrophe  of  the  doomed 
capital,  they  came  at  last  to  Tarichese,  and  Josephus  tells  ns 
of  the  siege.  (*  W.  J.'  book  iii.  ch.  ix.  sec.  x.)  He  speaks 
of  prisoners  taken  there,  and  sent  to  '*  the  Isthmus.*'  Was 
this  to  work  upon  the  Roman  canal  ? 


Jordan's  Exit  from  the  Lake. 


The  desolate  mound  so  silent  now  was  once  a  great  city 
teeming  with  people  and  sounding  with  the  shouts  of  the 
brave  and  the  din  of  battering  rams.  In  front  of  this  beach 
was  fought  the  only  sea  battle  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Romans  (see  ante^  p.  316).  The  plain  tothe  west  is  called  Ard 
el  Mellaha,  by  Seetzen.     The  north  front  has  a  long  beach 

shows  water  all  round.    We  have  ventured  to  alter  thia,  becaiiae  we  found 
it  dry.     We  have  also  placed  the  name  Uipiyos  on  Map  VII: 
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with  oleanders,  and  the  water  is  very  clear  and  not  deep. 
In  paddling  over  it  we  coald  see  every  object  for  twenty 
feet  below,  yet  not  one  large  stone  could  be  detected  along 
this  point — only  a  few  flat  slabs  and  soft  mossy  banks  of 
weed.  But  on  shore  it  was  very  different.  Kerak  has  a 
mine  of  relics  to  be  dug  out  when  benevolent  contributors 
will  pay  the  diggers,  whom  our  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
would  willingly  send  there  to  dig.  In  the  steep  sides  of  the 
clay  cliff,  and  buried  by  upright  masses  piled  twenty  feet 
above  them,  are  fine  Boman  pavements  with  patterns  of 
te8sera>,  which  stick  out  even  now  in  section  on  the  face  of 
the  hill,  and  you  may  poke  them  down  by  hundreds  with 
your  cane,  for  the  debris  is  soft,  and  the  relics  are  on  a  level 
with  the  eye  of  one  standing  on  the  beach.  This  beach,  too, 
is  a  mass  of  curiosities,  but  most  of  them  are  much  worn 
by  the  water  and  the  gi'inding  of  the  gravel.  One  relic 
among  many  I  got  here  was  exhibited  lately  at  the  Eg}'ptian 
Hall  and  in  Liverpool,  where  it  deservedly  attracted  attention, 
not  from  its  excellence  as  a  work  of  art,  but  from  its  homely 
and  quaint  appearance.  It  is  the  figure  of  a  little  donkey 
with  water  jars,  wrought  in  terra  cotta  (for  w^hich  this  town 
was  famous),  but  the  waves  of  twenty  centuries  have  worn 
the  donkey's  legs  to  stumps,  have  washed  off  one  of  the 
jars  from  his  back,  and  have  scrubbed  his  long  ears  so  short 
that  they  seem  only  the  size  of  a  cat's.  Near  it  I  picked 
up  some  gypsum,  and  this  substance  also  is  mentioned  by 
Josephus  as  found  near  Tarichea;.')^  Some  huts  at  the  end  of 
the  great  mound  are  concealed  until  you  come  just  above 

•  The  Sultan  has  recently  given  strict  command  that  no  antiquities 
Hliall  be  removed  from  Turkey.  He  is  forming  a  museum  at  Con- 
stantinople. A  Greek  there  encourages  the  scheme,  because  he  can 
thus  recruit  his  own  museum.  If  this  order  is  carried  out,  real  mummies 
will  rise  in  price  in  Egypt  Sham  ones  are  constantly  sold.  Not  long 
aj?o  the  man  who  made  sham  idols  at  Cairo  brought  for  sale  to  an  English- 
ntin  the  braM  inould  for  ca.^ting  the  counterfeit  images  !  Com  from  a 
real  mummy,  given  to  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  grew  in  my  chambers 
and  produced  new  seed,  and  that  seed  grew  again  after  2,600  years. 

24 
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them,  and  here  is  the  ferryboat,  for  which  the  ferrymen  live 
in  those  little  straw  mansions  among  the  bashes. 

0  ir  next  pleasant  voyage  was  once  more  into  the  Jordan. 
An  able  and  interesting  writer  says,  "  The  Jordan  leaves  the 
lake  in  an  ordinary  manner.**  Now,  the  plan  of  this  scene 
already  given  was  sketched  from  the  high  hill  above,  and 
corrected  from  Kerak  moand,  and  again  on  the  water,  and 
we  appeal  to  all  dispassionate  readers,  Can  this  way  of 
leaving  a  lake  be  called  an  *'  ordinary  manner  *'  ?  The 
Jordan,  indeed,  glides  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee  qaietly  enough, 
but  its  exit  is  very  strange.  The  east  point  of  Kerak  is  high, 
and  below  it  there  juts  out  a  promontory,  with  thick  trees 
growing  in  the  water.  The  stream  runs  fast  through  these, 
and  the  canoe  cut  across  this  leafy  cape  and  then  swept 
round  the  bay  just  in  front  of  the  ferrymen,  who  ran  out 
uproariously  shouting. 

Here  the  river  is  more  than  100  feet  wide,  and  probably 
about  four  feet  deep.  The  east  bank  is  twenty  feet  high  and 
quite  steep,  except  at  one  place,  where  some  ruins  look  like 
the  piers  of  a  bridge  at  first,  but  not  so  much  when  better 
examined.  When  Kerak  was  Tarichefe,  there  might  have 
been  a  bridge  here,  but  the  foundations,  I  think,  would  be 
unsteady.  Behind  Kerak  the  river  bends  west  and  then  east 
under  high  cliffs,  and  with  canes  and  reeds,  though  the 
current  is  merry  enough.  So  it  winds  right  and  left  until 
we  reach  an  Arab  camp.  From  this  the  people  rushed  oat 
en  yna^se,  but  the  Rob  Roy  was  too  fast  to  be  caught,  and 
after  a  mile  or  so  we  came  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  bridge,  £m 
el  Kanater  (mother  of  arches),  of  which  nine  or  ten  piers  still 
stand  in  the  stream,  which  is  here  about  a  hundred  yards  broad. 

My  reason  for  spending  a  little  time  on  this  lower  Jordan 
was  not  with  the  intention  of  cruising  along  that.  Twice 
already  it  has  been  descended  in  a  boat,  first  by  an  English- 
man, Lieutenant  Molyneux,  in  1847,  and  then  by  the 
American,  Lynch,  in  1848.  All  that  they  saw  here  can  be 
well  seen  from  the  shore,  and  these  two  difficult  and  trouble- 
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some  voyages  did  not  add  anything  to  onr  knowledge  of 
Jordan*8  stream  that  might  not  be  noticed  on  horseback.  The 
Rob  Boy  had  gone  rather  to  see  what  could  be  seen  only 
from  A  boat,  and  what  no  boat  had  done  before,  and  whether 
in  the  Abana,  the  Pharpar,  the  lakes  of  Damascus,  Hooleh, 
and  Oennesareth,  or  afterwards  also  in  the  Kishon  and  the 
BeluSy  our  aim  was  to  hit  upon  new  ground  and  new  water, 
or  to  examine  the  old  ways  in  a  new  manner,  so  as  to  add 
new  facts  rather  than  to  reiterate.*  But  it  was  interesting 
to  run  down  this  upper  end  of  the  lower  Jordan,  just  to  see 
the  few  first  rapids  that  caused  Mr.  Lynch  so  many  hours  of 
work,  but  which  the  Rob  Roy  passed  in  a  few  minutes. 
Lynch  had  two  boats,  one  of  them  made  of  copper,  and  he 
had  sixteen  men.  No  wonder  then  that  with  such  a  fleet  to 
float  he  speaks  of  *'  twenty-seven  dangerous  rapids  "  on  the 
lower  Jordan.  Molyneux  had  but  one  boat  (a  ship's  dinghy), 
and  though  the  passage  was  easier,  his  voyage  ended  in  death. 
We  have  given  a  short  notice  of  it  in  the  Appendix. 

To  descend  all  the  way  in  a  canoe  would  have  been  easy 

•  The  Jordan  seeing  never  to  have  been  navigable  for  traffic.  If  any 
boat  went  down  the  lower  part  before  Molyneux,  or  the  upper  part 
before  Uie  Rob  Roy,  it  must  have  been  for  exploration.  Josephus 
mentions  ships  in  the  Dead  Sea  (*W.  J.'  book  iv.  eh.  viii.  sec.  iv.), 
where  he  tells  us  the  sailors  in  them  used  to  gather  the  bitumen  floating 
on  the  water.  He  also  speaks  of  the  Ammonias  as  having  passed  over 
the  Dead  Sea  to  attack  Engedi,  in  Jehoshaphat's  time.  Yet  is  it  clear 
that  the  Greek  words  "  tuv  \inyrjy  dia^avrcs  "  are  rightly  translated  by 
"  superato  lacu,**  and  "  passed  over  the  lake,"  so  as  to  imply  the  use  of 
boats  ?  (Josephus,  *  Ant.  J.*  book  ix.  ch.  i.  sec.  ii.)  Newbold  says  ('As. 
Soc  J.*  vol.  xvL  p.  23)  "that  we  hear  no  mention  of  boats  or  bridges 
in  the  different  passages  of  the  Israelites."  Ferryboats,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  established  very  early  ;  we  hear  of  one  for  Jordan  in  2 
Samuel  xix.  18.  About  six  miles  from  the  lake,  the  Yarmuk  enters 
from  the  east,  having  h£^d  its  sources  not  far  from  those  of  the  Pharpar. 
The  Arabs  call  the  Yarmuk  and  the  Jabbok  or  Zerka  "Shereea," 
meaning  a  watering  place.  They  apply  this  name,  too,  to  Jortlan,  but 
adding  the  title  "  Great"  Below  this  there  is  the  first  bridge  now 
practicable,  the  Jisr  Mejaama,  eo  called  because  it  is  at  a  "  meeting  of 
the  waters,"  after  another  set  of  islands  had  divided  them. 
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enough,  but  cut  />o/io  1  The  banks  are  high.  There  is  no 
view  to  see,  and  nothing  bat  heat  and  gravel  and  Arabs  to 
meet  with,  wasting  much  time,  muscle,  and  money,  but  with- 
out even  the  prospect  of  any  new  knowledge  to  be  gained. 
Therefore,  as  it  was  wise  to  use  the  convenient  portability 
of  the  canoe  to  take  her  to  rivers  hitherto  untraversed,  I 
resolved  to  haul  up  after  a  few  miles  on  the  Jordan's  lower 
stream,  and  to  take  her  to  untried  waters,  a  resolution  amply 
rewarded,  as  will  be  seen  farther  on.  We  brought  her  back 
to  camp  on  horseback,  and  the  vocal  Adoor  improvised  a  long 
lay  on  the  **  Shaktoorah  done  with  Galilee."* 

Then  in  the  calm  watches  of  the  night,  when  all  was  quiet 
beside,  a  low  sweet  murmuring  from  the  river  seemed  to  float 
as  a  whisper  in  my  tent. 

So  had  it  been  for  how  many  thousand  years,  ever 
streaming  on  its  fluent  story. 

Sleep's  curtain  gently  folds  us  now  in  dreamland,  where 
the  soft  music  melts  into  a  liquid  6hado^^y  picture  of  great 
things  and  people  mingled  in  long  procession,  and  the  river 
tells  us  over  again  the  wonders  of  its  source,  the  swiftness  of 
its  fall,  and  the  silence  of  its  end — the  events  that  happened 
by  its  banks,  the  miracles  wrought  upon  its  waters,  the 
mysteries  about  its  lakes,  the  glory  shining  on  it  from  oar 
Saviour  at  His  baptism.  His  transfiguration,  and  His  appear- 
ance after  He  rose  again. 

Surely  the  Jordan  is  by  far  the  most  wonderful  stream  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  memories  of  its  history  will 
not  be  forgotten  in  Heaven. 

*  While  the  Rob  Roy  voyages  have  delighted  her  crew,  the  log  of 
them  has  been  useful  to  many  good  causes  ashore.  Described  from  the 
platform,  with  dijigrams  and  curiosities,  the  "  Rob  Roy  Lecture "  has 
already  produced  the  sum  of  £9,230  (clear  after  all  expenses),  which  has 
been  paid  over  to  the  funds  of  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  refuges,  and 
other  charities,  more  than  one  hundi-ed  in  number. 

The  next  cruise  of  the  Rob  Roy  was  to  Holland  and  Frieeland,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Shetlands,  and  Orkneys,  and  Scottish  Lakes;  after  which 
her  crew  went  ofif  to  the  Azores,  the  fairest  islands  of  alL 
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CHAPTER  XXin. 

In  the  Like — Strange  Swell — A  Storm — Submerged  Ruins  —The  "  Herd 
of  Swine  " — Samakh  Village — Hippos — High  Sea — Vale  of  Doves — 
Long  Last  Look — Cana — Nazareth — Old  Sights — Sights  L^nseen— 
Plain  Words. 

**  Full  many  a  glorious  mominpr  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain-tops  with  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  glowing  face  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pule  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy." 

IT  was  jnst  snch  a  mornmg  now  as  Shakespeare  thus 
describes.  The  grey  veil  of  hoar  frost  melted  on  the 
face  of  day,  and  the  crisp  air  softened  into  a  warm  dalliance, 
gently  beguiling  the  Rob  Roy  to  linger  about  in  a  languid 
laziness.  Cease,  pleasant  dawdling  !  Our  crew  is  piped  to 
work,  and  with  steady  stroke  to  reach  again  the  farthest  point 
we  had  touched  on  our  first  day*s  course  ;  for  now  we  must 
complete  the  tour  of  the  shore  all  round  the  sea. 

In  traversing  the  centre  of  the  lake,  I  came  rather  sud- 
denly upon  a  novel  sight.  The  smooth  surface  of  the  water 
was  undulated  in  short  sharp  swells,  without  any  wind  what- 
ever, and  none  for  hours  before.  These  waves  were  exactly 
east  and  west  in  the  ridges,  and  of  the  form  and  size  of 
"  steamboat  waves  "  upon  the  Thames.  They  had  a  uniform 
width  of  fifteen  feet,  and  my  bow  often  dipped  deep  in  one 
as  my  stem  left  the  other.  Perhaps  the  cause  of  this 
remarkable  phenomenon  is  some  volcanic  perturbation  either 
of  the  water,  or  of  its  bed  below.  Molyneux  noticed  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  precisely  in  the 
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same  direction,  north  and  south.  On  the  very  deep  part  of 
the  Rhine  also,  as  it  issues  from  Lake  Constance,  I  observed 
a  similar  appearance,  but  never  elsewhere,  when  afloat.* 

The  wind  soon  brought  the  ordinary  waves  upon  the  lake, 
and  these  confused  the  previous  distinctness  of  this  ground 
swell.  When  I  was  near  the  middle  of  the  lake,  on  another 
occasion,  the  water  was  not  calm,  and  so  the  phenomenon 
was  not  observed.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  assertion  is 
correct  that  Jordan  does,  in  fact,  run  through  the  lake,  not 
mingling  much  with  the  other  waters  ;  and  I  remark  that 
some  persons  who  deny  this  have  passed  but  few  hours  upon 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  but  a  longer  stay  is  needed  for  evidence 
in  such  a  question. 

Great  heat  soon  poured  down  from  the  fierce  snn,  and 
**  something,*'  we  thought,  **  must  come  of  this  brilUant 
glare."  Gentle  zephyrs  breathed  from  behind  me  ;  then  they 
lulled ;  then  other  little  airs  fanned  my  cheek  on  the  right, 
but  these,  too,  waned  away.  Patches  of  the  smooth  mirror 
again  were  ruffled  on  our  left  by  squalls  from  the  north-west 
right  ahead.  But  the  sun  killed  them  one  after  the  other, 
and  I  steadily  advanced — yet  all  the  time  aware  that  this  sort 
of  weather  was  not  to  be  trusted. 

Just  as  the  Rob  Roy  passed  below  Wady  Fik,  a  strange 
distant  hissing  sounded  ahead,  where  we  could  see  that  a 
violent  storm  was  raging.  Instantly  all  hands  were  on  tho 
alert  to  meet  it.  The  waves  had  not  time  to  rise.  The  gusts 
had  come  down  upon  calm  water,  and  they  whisked  up  long 
wreaths  of  it  into  the  sky.  The  sea-birds  sailed  with  the 
roaring  blast,  which  rushed  on  with  foam  and  furj',  but  it 
found  the  Rob  Roy  all  ataunto.  This  torrent  of  heavy  cold 
air  was  pouring  over  the  mountain  crests  into  the  deep  caul- 

'"  Just  below  the  whirlpool  at  Niagara,  the  eddies  curl  in  like  manner. 
But  that  and  the  Rhine  wave  ai*e  in  currents,  whereas  I  could  not  detect 
the  slightest  current  in  Gennesareth.  Neubauer  {'  Geog.  Talm.'  p.  31) 
says  the  Talmud  mentions  the  phenomenon  on  Jordan.  But  it  also  sap 
that  Jordan  runs  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ! 
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dron  of  the  lake  below,  a  headlong  flood  of  wind,  like  a 
waterfall  into  the  hollow ;  jnst  as  is  said  in  Luke  (\'iii.  28) 
~"  there  came  dovsn  a  storm  of  wind  upon  the  lake/' 

The  peculiar  effects  of  squalls  among  mountains  are  known 
to  all  who  have  boated  much  on  lakes,  but  on  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  the  wind  has  a  singular  force  and  suddenness ;  and 
this  is  no  doubt,  first  because  the  sea  is  so  deep  in  the  world 
that  the  sun  rarifies  the  air  in  it  enormously,  and  then  the 
wind,  speeding  swift  above  a  long  and  level  jdZo^^ik,  gathers 
much  force  as  it  sweeps  through  flat  deserts,  until  suddenly 
it  meets  this  huge  gap  in  the  way,  and  it  tumbles  down  here 
irresistible. 

With  my  best  efforts  I  could  scarcely  stem  the  force  of 
this  head- wind,  though  my  crew  was  in  excellent  training, 
and  my  canoe  in  her  lightest  trim.  But  every  moment  lost 
now  in  getting  to  the  cliffs  for  shelter  would  make  the  work 
afterwards  ten  times  harder,  when  the  sea  had  time  to  rise. 
By  pressing  onwards,  then,  with  every  nerve,  and  with 
more  exertion  than  at  any  time  during  the  cruise,  we  gained 
at  last  the  windward  shore,  and  here  we  could  look  with 
safe  amazement  at  the  scud  of  the  gale,  careering  across  the 
lake,  and  twisting  the  foam  in  the  air  as  iif  tied  in  knots  of 
spray,  which  sparkled  in  the  sun  like  ten  thousand  diamonds, 
while  the  sea-birds  still  flew  helplessly  down  wind. 

The  reward  of  exertion  in  pure  fresh  air  like  this,  is  to 
find  our  craft  snugly  nestling  under  thick  trees  in  perfect 
calm,  and  safe  from  all  the  bobbery.  This  luxurious  rest 
was  enjoyed  at  the  very  same  spot  of  the  Wady  Semakh, 
where  the  Hob  Roy  had  rested  on  our  first  day's  cruise,  and 
yet  how  long  a  time  it  seemed  since  then  !  So  many  pleasant 
things  had  been  thought,  and  done,  and  said,  and  sung,  and 
read,  and  written.  Just  so,  but  now  we  are  entitled  to 
lunch. 

Swift  as  the  tempest  had  come  down,  it  vanished  away  as 
swiftly,  and  when  we  turned  our  bow  to  sea  again,  there  was 
only  a  fine  fresh  breeze  and  common  waves  to  meet. 
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Sonth  of  the  Tell  that  stands  near  the  month  of  the  river 
by  Khersa,  is  some  heavy  rabble  masonry,  of  which  part  has 
fallen  into  deeper  water.  A  few  cnt  stones  are  submerged, 
bat  no  other  remains  of  interest  were  to  be  seen,  for  the  pile 
of  large  stones  at  the  next  point  seemed  to  be  not  artificial, 
after  I  had  examined  them  closely.  Cor  gaze  was,  therefore, 
directed  with  eagerness  and  care  to  the  hills  above  and  the 
plain  below,  for  much  interest  must  always  be  felt  in  looking 
at  this  spot  as  the  most  likely  place  for  that  strange,  indeed 
unique,  miracle,  where  the  **  Legion  "  entered  into  the  herd 
of  swine.*  Other  travellers,  more  or  less  hurried  in  their 
examination  of  this  place,  have  given  their  impressions  after 
seeing  it  from  the  shore.  I  shall  venture  to  record  what 
was  observed  from  the  water  during  some  hours  of  leisure, 
and  from  notes  written  at  the  time.f 

Between  Wady  Semakh  and  Wady  Fik  there  are  at  least 
four  distinct  localities  where  every  feature  in  the  Scripture 
account  of  this  incident  may  be  found  in  combination. 
Above  there  are  rocks  with  caves  in  them,  very  suitable  for 
tombs,  I  and  farther  down  there  is  ample  space  for  tombs 
built  on  sloping  ground — a  form  of  sepulture  far  more  pre- 
valent in  Scripture  times  than  we  are  apt  to  suppose.  A 
verdant  sward  is  here,  with  many  bulbous  roots  Which  swine 
might  feed  upon.  And  on  this  I  observed — what  is  an 
unusual  sight — a  very  large  herd  of  oxen,  horses,  camels, 
sheep,  asses,  and  goats,  all  feeding  together.     It  was  evident 


♦  Matt.  >'iii.  ;  Mark  v.  ;  Luke  viii. 

f  Thomson  states  incorrectly  that  "  Everywhere  along  the  north-ea/t 
and  east  whores,  a  smooth  beach  declines  gently  down  to  the  water  " 
(*  L.  and  B.'  p.  377),  but  his  assigned  locality  for  the  miracle  coincides 
with  one  to  be  mentioned  presently.  The  place  where  the  herd  was 
feeding  is  stated  in  Scripture  to  be  "  a  good  way  off  from  them,"  i.t.  from 
where  the  demoniac  met  our  Saviour  "  immediately  "  after  "  He  came 
out  of  the  ship." 

\  Wilson  appears  to  have  found  tombs  here,  and  another  traveller 
stateH  that  he  tjtiw  a  mad  beggar  running  about,  who  lived  in  a  cave. 
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that  the  pastarage  was  varions  and  enough  for  all — a  likely 
place  for  "  a  herd  of  swine  feeding  on  the  monntain.'* 

Khersa,  near  this,  in  ruins,  was  probahly  the  Gergesa  of 
old,  and,  as  has  been  observed  repeatedly  by  authors,  this 
might  well  be  in  the  **  country  of  the  Gadarenes,"  though  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  town  of  Gadara.*  We  are 
told  that,  "  the  whole  herd  of  swine  ran  violently  down  a 
steep  place/'  It  does  not  say  that  it  was  a  ''  hUnK''  place, 
but  **  steep,'*  Kp-q^vov^  and  that  they  **  ran'*  (not,  they 
**  fell ")  down  this  **  into  the  sea."  There  are  several  steeps 
near  the  sea  here,  but  only  one  so  close  to  the  water  as  to 
make  it  sure  that,  if  a  herd  **  ran  violently"  down,  they 
would  go  **  into  the  sea/'t  But  the  place  which  I  regard  as 
most  likely  for  the  site  of  this  event  is  at  the  end  of  the 
short  plain  under  some  rocks,  and  near  the  green  plateau^ 
where  the  swine  could  feed.  Here,  for  a  full  half-mile,  the 
beach  is  of  a  form  different  from  any  other  round  the  lake, 
and  from  any  I  have  noticed  in  any  lake  or  sea  before.     It 

*  The  incident  of  the  demoniacs  is  related  aa  having  taken  place  in 
the  "  country  of  the  GergeseneH,"  Matt,  viii  28  [Sinai  MS.  (corrected) 
reads  Gazarenes;  Vatican  MS,  (radarcnes].  In  Mark  v.  1,  it  is  "  Ga<la- 
renes"  [Sinai  MS.  and  Vatican  MS.  GeraseneSy  but  again  corrected  in  the 
Sinai  MS.  to  Gergcsent*].  In  Luke  \'iii.  26,  it  is  "  Gadarenes"  [Sinai 
MS.  Geryeaenes ;  Vatican  MS.  Gerasenes]  ;  so  that  there  are  four  read- 
ings, which  differ  not  much  in  sound.  Wey's  map  (in  a.d.  1462)  puts 
Cedar  and  Godara  near  thin,  and  "  Hondius  his  Map,"  in  1624,  places 
Gadara  by  the  river.     D'Anville's  map,  1794,  has  Gadera  at  Khersa. 

The  name  Wady  Fik  in  derived  from  the  ancient  village  of  Aphek 
near  it  (Aphaka  is  the  Phoenician  Venus  worship).  The  ruins  one  sees 
on  the  top  of  the  camel-like  ridge  are  those  of  Gamala,  ("  Gumel" 
"  camel")  perhaps  the  GeUal  and  Gammadims  of  Ezekiel  (ch.  xxvii.). 
This  was  the  last  town  taken  by  the  Romans  in  this  direction,  and 
Jtxsephus  tells  how  hard  a  fight  the  Jews  made  there  against  the  brave 
old  legions. 

t  This  is  shown  on  Map  VII.,  at  p.  338,  by  the  shaded  portion  of  a 
cliff  touching  the  shore.     It  was  very  satisfactory  to  me,  after  making 
these  notes,  indei>endently    of  other  travellers'    views,   to  find   that 
Major  Wilson  agrees  in  considering  that  the  coast  south  of  Semakh  is 
the  most  suitable  for  the  occurrence  we  are  discussing. 
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is  flat  until  close  to  the  edge.  There  a  hedge  of  oleanders 
fringes  the  end  of  the  plain,  and  immediately  helow  these  is 
a  gravel  beach,  inclined  so  st^ep  that,  when  my  boat  was  at 
the  shore  I  could  not  see  over  the  top  even  by  standing  up 
while  the  water  alongside  is  so  deep  that  it  covered  my 
paddle  (seven  feet  long)  when  dipped  in  vertically  a  few  feet 
from  the  shore.  Now,  if  the  swine  rushed  along  this  short 
plain  towards  this  hedge  of  underwood  (and  in  the  delta  of 
Semakh,  their  usual  feeding-place  would  be  often  among 
thick  brushwood  of  that  kind),  they  would  instantly  pass 
through  the  shrubs,  and  then  down  the  steep  gravel  beyond 
into  deep  water,  where  they  would  surely  be  drowned. 

The  picture  given  opposite  is  a  faithful  copy  of  a  sketch  I 
made  next  morning  from  Kerak.  The  sun  was  then  jast 
rising  behind  the  hills  of  Bashan,  and  therefore  each  clifif  in 
the  mountains  had  a  deep  shade,  as  shown  in  the  picture. 
The  beach  under  Wady  Fik  was  five  miles  distant  from 
where  I  sketched,  and,  as  my  eye  was  near  the  water-level, 
the  low  beach  along  the  base  of  the  hills  was  beneath  the 
horizon,  and  therefore  invisible  ;  but  the  extreme  clearness 
of  the  early  morning  air  made  it  easy  to  mark  each  feature 
of  the  picture  so  illumined.  The  letter  S,  near  the  edge  of 
the  picture,  is  above  the  south  end  of  the  Wady  Semakh, 
and  a  little  to  its  right  below  would  be  the  ruins  of  Khersa. 
The  letter  P  is  above  the  spot  where  the  largo  open  plain 
was  covered  by  a  flock.  Behind  this  are  the  rocks  and 
caves,  and,  possibly,  tombs.  Before  it  is  the  curious  beach 
already  described  as  a  **  steep  place."  The  letter  G  is  over 
the  ruins  of  Gamala,  marked  as  little  spots  on  the  hill. 
This  picture  and  the  outline  at  p.  822,  antCy  nearly  com- 
plete the  contour  of  the  east  side  of  the  lake.* 

•  Here  we  feel  it  a  pleasing  duty  to  mention  that  the  faithful 
representation  of  the  original  sketches  to  illustrate  this  volume  has  been 
etfected  by  the  artistic  skill  of  Captain  May,  R.X.,  under  the  able  and 
experienced  direction  of  Mr.  James  Cooi>er,  who  has  superintended  the 
preparation  of  the  illustrations  in  this  book,  and  in  the  three  other 
records  of  the  Rob  Roy's  rovings. 
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The  Roy  Boy  now  runs  close  to  shore  hetween  two  trees 
in  the  water,  and  moors  there,  with  her  bows  towards  land 
— an  attitude  the  most  suitable  in  a  place  when  visitors  may 
call  without  sending  up  their  cards.  ''El  asher  hadir/' 
''  Dinner  ready !  "  and  we  attack  the  contents  of  our  bag« 

The  beach  south  of  Wady  Fik  is  generally  steep,  and 
there  are  some  clumps  of  stones  by  the  water,  one  of  them 
looking  at  first  like  a  ruin,  but,  on  close  inspection,  no 
remains  were  visible  to  indicate  ports,  piers,  or  quays,  along 
this  part.     So  our  course  was  homeward  bound. 

Our  camp  broke  up  to  return  to  the  land  of  Gennesareth, 
and  by  diligent  search  I  discovered  a  plausible  excuse  for  not 
leaving  the  entrancing  lake  this  day,  namely,  that  I  had  still 
to  examine  one  little  bit  of  the  southern  shore.  The  mule- 
teers left  me,  therefore,  to  follow  on  the  lake,  and  the  Bob 
Boy  skimmed  away  by  Kerak  ;  but,  although  it  was  clear  in 
the  water  and  calm  above,  yet  not  one  single  thing  could  be 
seen  under  the  surface  worth  a  word  of  comment. 

The  water  here  is  only  about  twelve  feet  deep,  for  fifty 
yards  out,  and  fiat  stones  are  scattered  on  it  even  so  far 
from  shore.  Crossing  Jordan's  mouth,  we  arrive  at  Samakh 
village;  the  southern  village,  not  the  wady  we  visited 
yesterday.  This  place  seemed  to  be  entirely  untenanted  ;  it 
stands  close  to  the  water,  upon  a  clifi*  of  stifi*  clay,  almost 
indurated  into  rock,  and  its  appearance  is  most  singular. 
The  houses  do  not  look  very  decrepit  or  forlorn.  Some  of 
the  fifty  or  sixty  dwellings  huddled  together  are  of  three 
stories  high,  and  are  built  of  black  cut  stone,  and  the  roofs 
are  there,  and  yet  nobody  is  inside.*^     Then  the  bareness  of 

*  So  I  WM  infomxeii,  and,  at  any  rate,  no  moving  thing  was  seen.  Dr. 
Thoiu=4on  sixjaks  of  200  houses  here,  and  that  it  was  inhabited  in  1858. 
He  marks  Hipi»os  here  in  his  map.  Robinson  states  the  houses  at  about 
une-tenth  of  that  number.  The  name  Samakh  may  Ixj  derive<l  from 
the  old  name  Samaia,  mentioned  by  Josephus  (*  W.  J.'  book  i.  ch. 
ii.  sec.  vi. ).  In  the  Talmud  the  name  **  Jordan"  is  not  given  to  the 
river  until  it  has  issued  from  the  lake  after  passing  Beth  Yerak  and 
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the  place :  no  foliage  aboat  it,  do  vale,  no  mound,  no 
feature  of  strength  or  beauty,  but  just  a  well-built  Arab 
town,  deserted  without  any  seeming  cause.  A  pure  and 
spotless  beach  is  below  the  cliffs.  I  landed  here,  for  it  was 
not  possible  to  resist  so  inviting  a  shore ;  and  the  air  was 
quiet,  and  the  sea,  and  yet  it  was  sheer  waste  of  time  to 
stop  now  in  these  silent  shady  coves.  Nevertheless,  about 
six  months  might  well  be  spent  on  this  lake,  with  plenty  .of 
variety,  in  place,  or  weather,  or  scene,  or  incident  every 
day,  even  if  no  time  were  devoted  merely  to  quiet  reverie. 

Reluctantly  embarking,  and  then  coasting  along,  I  diligently 
spied  below,  but  could  detect  nothing  here  on  the  clean  level 
bottom  of  the  lake.     When  the  boats  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
were  counted  once  by  hundreds,  surely  there  must  have  been 
numerous  wrecks  and  founderings ;  and  as  the  lazy  Turks 
would  never  remove  these,  one  might  well  expect  to  see 
some  relics  of  them  still,  but  there  was   nothing  until  we 
approached  the  little   Tell,   now  called  Sumrah,  which   is 
believed  to  be  the  ancient  Hippos.*     If  the  town  was  called 
by  this  Greek  name  because  of  what  it  means  (a  **horse")» 
there  is  a  show  of  reason  for  the  title,  since  near  it,  on  the 
plain,  is  a  splendid  pasture  for  steeds,  and  not  far  off  I 
noticed  many  of  them.     It  is  likely,  too,  that  their  owners 
noticed   me,   and,   being  now  on  the  eastern  shore,   some 
caution  was  ad\'isable,   for  the   tribes  there  would   gladly 
capture  a  Feringhee,   and   they   know  his   proper  ransom 
price.     I  searched  about  here  with  all  diligence,  but  could 
lind  only  some  cut  stones  in  the  lake  under  water  near  the 
Tell,  and  south  of  it  a  large  mass  of  masonry  partly  sub- 
merged, which  seems  not  only  to  have  tumbled  down  but  to 
be  inverted.     The  finest  view  of  the  lake  in  panorama  is 

Sennaliris,  which  may  be  Kerak  and  Samakh.     Susitha  (from  a  word 
meaniug  "  hor^e")  may  be  Hippos  (*  Geog.  Talm.'  pp.  31,  216,  291). 

•  Jo»*ephii8  ('Life,'  bcc.  Ixv.)  mentions  the  country  of  Justus 
(evidently  Tiberias  ;  sec.  Ixx.)  as  being  thirty  stadia  from  Hippos,  sixty 
from  Gadara,  and  120  from  Scythopolis. 
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from  a  point  about  half  a  mile  west  of  Hippos.  Here  we 
can  see  snowy  Hertnon  and  the  white  peaks  of  Antilebanon, 
closing  in  the  northern  end,  while  Tiberias  is  visible  to  the 
left,  and  Gennesareth  beyond.  No  person  who  wishes  to 
see  the  lake  of  Galilee  well  should  omit  to  come  here  for  the 
centre  of  his  panorama. 

The  wind  rose  suddenly  after  I  left  Hippos  to  cross  the 
lake.  The  waves  were  sharp  and  high,  and  in  several 
directions  at  once,  when  our  course  led  us  into  the  middle, 
where  the  peculiar  swell  had  been  noticed  before.  In  ten 
minutes  the  sea  had  risen  from  sullen  calm  to  anger,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  be  careful,  even  in  a  canoe.  Worse  it  got, 
and  worse,  and  finally  so  very  bad  that  I  had  to  **  heave  to," 
the  only  time  the  Rob  Roy  was  forced  to  do  this  during  the 
whole  cruise.* 

In  an  hour  or  so  the  wind  had  calmed  down  entirely. 
The  surface  of  the  water  became  glassy,  but  was  bent  in 
graceful  curves  by  a  long  swell.  Passing  Tiberias  about  two 
miles  otf,  I  heard  every  word  the  people  said  as  they  stood  on 
their  house-tops  in  rows,  and  shouted  all  kinds  of  messages 
to  the  canoe,  but  chiefly  ending  in  **  Taly,  taly,  taly  heny  !  '* 
(Come  here  !) 

The  Rob  Roy  then  insensibly  floated  once  more  to 
Bethsaida,  for  it  was  impossible  not  to  pay  one  parting  visit 
to  these  pleasant  fishermen.  The  hot  steam  now  rose  from 
theJake  itself,  outside  the  thermal  fountains,  and  the  fishes' 
backs,  by  thousands,  roughened  the  water.  After  a  long 
day's  work,  however  pleasant,  there  must  come  an  end,  and 
so  I  paddled  for  the  last  time  along  the  strand  of  Gennesareth, 
and  hauled  the  Rob  Roy  into  the  oleanders  near  Magdala. 

*  When  a  boat  is  made  to  *'  lie  to,"  her  bows  are  turned  to  the  wind 
and  sea,  and  her  progress  is  moderated,  so  as  to  be  almost  nil.  By  this 
means  the  breaking  of  the  waves  upon  her  is  harmless,  and  she  rises 
and  falls,  and  pitches  and  rolls,  with  ease,  and,  indeed,  with  delight  ; 
but  much  time  is  lost,  and  there  is  the  humiliation  felt  of  being 
thwarted  all  the  time. 
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Our  camp  was  here,  and  next  morning  the  regretful  feeling 
assumed  full  sway  that  at  last,  on  this  2nd  of  February,  there 
was  no  more  excuse  to  linger  on  the  charming  lake,  and  yet 
with  the  consolation  that  to  return  and  have  long  weeks  to 
spend  will  be  a  happy  hope. 

On  terra  Jinna  now  again,  it  is  my  turn  to  carry  the  Rob 
Boy,  as  she  has  so  well  and  so  long  carried  me.  And  for 
the  reader,  our  turn  comes  to  be  very  brief;  for  he  can  find 
what  is  seen  on  the  land  well  told  by  better  scribes  who  ride 
and  do  not  paddle.  Any  one  who  goes  up  the  rocky  gorge 
of  the  Vale  of  Doves,  and  in  winter,  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  we  carried  the  canoe  through  that  rough  pass  in  a  heavy 
storm  of  wind.  Eagles  soared  about  us,  circling  in  the  gale. 
Long  years  ago,  in  those  dark  caves  above  the  upright  cliffs,  a 
terrible  band  of  robbers  lived,  and  preyed,  and  multiplied, 
until  at  last  bold  Herod  was  sent  to  deal  with  them,  and 
Josephus  tells  us  how  he  managed. ''^ 

*  "  Xow  these  caves  were  in  the  precipices  of  craggy  mountains,  and 
could  not  be  come  at  from  any  side,  since  they  had  only  some  winding 
jKithways,  very  narrow,  by  which  they  got  up  to  them  ;  but  the  rock 
that  lay  on  their  front  had  beneath  it  valleys  of  a  vast  depth,  and  of  an 
almost  perpendicular  declivity ;  insomuch  that  the  king  was  doubtful 
for  a  long  time  what  to  do,  by  reason  of  a  kind  of  impossibility  there 
was  of  attacking  the  pLice.  Yet  did  he  at  length  make  use  of  a  con- 
trivance that  was  subject  to  the  utmost  hazard  ;  for  he  let  down  the 
most  hardy  of  his  men  in  chests,  and  set  them  at  the  mouths  of  the 
dens.  Now  these  men  slew  the  robbers  and  their  families,  and  when 
they  made  resistance,  they  sent  in  fire  upon  them  (and  burnt  them)  ; 
and  as  Herod  was  desirous  of  saving  some  of  them,  he  had  proclamatiou 
made  that  they  should  come  and  deliver  themselves  up  to  him  ;  but 
not  one  of  them  came  willingly  to  him,  and  of  those  that  were  compelled 
to  come,  many  preferred  death  to  captivity.  And  here  a  certain  old 
man,  the  father  of  seven  children,  whose  children,  together  witii  ihexr 
mother,  desired  him  to  give  them  leave  to  go  out,  upon  the  assurance 
and  right  hand  that  was  offered  them,  slew  them  after  the  following 
manner  :  He  ordered  every  one  of  them  to  go  out,  while  he  stood  him- 
self at  the  care's  mouth,  and  slew  that  son  of  his  perpetually  who  went 
out.  Herod  was  near  enough  to  see  this  sight,  and  his  bowels  of  com- 
passion were  moved  at  it,  and  he  stretched  out  his  right  hand  to  the 
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*  On  the  plain  above  this  **  Vale  of  Doves/'  we  come  to 
where  Saladin  routed  the  Crusaders  with  terrific  slaughter, 
and  finished  their  proud  sway  in  the  East.  But  just  before 
we  tread  this  vast  swamp  of  Hattin,  there  is  one  long,  last, 
lingering  look  behind :  a  farewell  gaze  at  the  much-loved 
lake,  so  far  below,  now  left,  but  not  for  ever.  With  a 
melancholy  pencil  we  sketched  the  picture,  and  though  only 
the  northern  end  of  the  lake  is  here  visible,  in  a  small 
compass  much  is  seen.  Bight  and  left  are  the  rocks  of  the 
robbers'  caves.  In  the  foreground  of  the  distant  lake  is  the 
land  of  Gennesareth.  On  its  left  edge  is  Ain  et  Tin ;  then 
the  cliff  at  Capernaum,  and  behind  that  Bethsaida,  and 
farther  on.  Tell  Hoom.  The  mouth  of  Jordan  is  beyond,  and 
the  western  end  of  the  Butaia  plain.  In  the  far-away  back- 
ground Bashan  shows  those  fiat-edged  hills  which  thus  close 
in  our  little  picture.* 

Kefr  Canaf  was  our  halting-place,  and  next  day  the  Bob 
Boy  stopped  at  Nazareth.  Twenty  years  before  I  had  spent 
ten  days  here,  and  then  the  old  doctor- monk, ''  Fra  Joachim," 
used  to  come  to  my  bedside  and  prescribe  for  me  with 
gravity,  and  prpduce  homoeopathic  herbs  out  of  his  ample 
sleeve,  while  he  pufied  his  cigarette  with  smiles.     We  paid 

old  man,  and  besought  him  to  spare  his  children  ;  yet  did  not  he  relent 
at  all  upon  what  he  said,  but  over  and  above  reproached  Herod  on  the 
lowness  of  his  descent,  and  slew  his  wife  as  well  as  his  children  ;  and 
when  he  had  thrown  their  dead  bodies  down  the  precipice,  he  at  last 
threw  himself  down  after  them."  (*  W.  J.'  book  i.  ch.  xvi.  sec.  iv.) 
The  story  is  repeated  with  variations  in  *  Ant.  J. ' 

•  To  obtain  this  bijou  prospect  (on  next  page),  I  went  north  of  the 
usual  road,  and  tried  several  points  of  view,  until  at  last  there  could  be 
included  the  largest  portion  possible  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  One  of  the 
photographs  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  represents  a  part  of  this 
scene,  but  it  is  taken  from  a  point  farther  east  and  south,  and,  therefore, 
it  ha8  leas  of  the  lake  itself. 

t  Full  and  reliable  information  as  to  this  village,  which  was  the  scene 
of  our  Lord's  first  miracle,  will  be  found  in  an  interesting  paper  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Zeller,  published  in  the  Quarterly  Statement  No.  III.  of  the 
Palestine  Exploration  Fund  for  October,  1869. 


"FRA  Joachim:- 


a  visit  to  this  ancient  now. 
away  from  Spain,  liia  native 


For  forty  years  he  has  been 
land,  BO  he  seemed  to  care 


little  about  "Cosas  d'Eepagna."  His  laboratory  is  like  a 
druggist's  shop  in  a  conjuror'a  cave,  and  the  only  dnto^ti 
he    ventared   to   order  this   time    for   my   health   Beemod 
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QDdonbtedly   vioous,  anil    tiiey  were  speedily  drnDk   off — 

Well,  he  is  a  worthy  fellow ;  and  if  all  the  mooks  were  as 
little  of  monkj  ax  he  is,  they  would  never  have  been  ex- 
pelled, as  they  have  been  almost  everywhere,  while  only 


Tlia  New  Pn>t«Luit  Clii 


England  ia  calling  them  back  to  her  boHom.  Tho  excellent 
missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  Zeller,  showed  me  the  Protestant 
schools  of  Nazareth,*  and  the  new  Enghsh  church  then  build- 

*  Hr.  Z«ller  also  abowed  me  a  vcrj  great  curiiMity,  wbitL  had  an 
impurtaut  bearinj;  upun  sa  incideut  we  aliaU  buou  have  tu  rotate.  Tbu 
wu  the  ikeletUD  tif  a  crocrxlile,  about  tea  feet  long,  which  s  person 
known  to  Mr.  Zeller  had  killed,  Bume  time  befon,  id  the  river  Zerka. 
which  Bows  i[itu  tbo  Mediterraneaa  Dot  far  from  CEC«u«a.  Old  authors 
have  called  that  the  "Cn>C[>dile  River,"  and  near  it  are  the  ruins  uf  the 
"  City  of  Crocudile*."  Arabs  of  tlie  vioinity  liavo  long  [jeraiaWd  in 
■tating  that  the  "  Timaab"  ix  atill  found  there  ;  aod  recent  authurs 
have  written  th>t  thej  bad  "  seen  men  who  had  leea  crocodile*  ia  the 
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ing  here,  nud  of  which  wc  present  a  sketch.  It  is  in  a  most 
])ictureKquc  position,  and  the  Bob  Roy  had  much  pleasure  in 
presenting;  a  church  clock  for  the  spire.  The  town  w^s  vastly 
changed  in  tliese  Inst  twenty  years,  and  is  larger,  cleaner, 
more  populous,  better  built,  and  better  taught,  for  the  active 
catechists  are  working  here  with  vigour.  Things  are  ad- 
vancing in  the  East,  though  the  advance  is  very  slow. 

If  it  is  sometimes  pleasant  to  come  a  second  time  into  a 
foreign  town,  when  you  have  already  seen  all  the  **  stock 
sights  *'    there,    and   may   therefore   now   omit  them,  it  is 
esi)ecia11y  agreeable,  in  a  second  tour  in  Palestine,  to  escape 
long  stories  about  the  Popish  paint  with  which  so  many  grand 
aud  solemn  holy  places  have  been  daubed.     In  Bethlehem, 
we  had  loni;  ago  seen  the  glass  case  containing  '*  the  tongues 
of  the   infants   slain  by   Herod ;  "  and  we  had  seen  the 
scandalous   impostures   in   other    towns,   for   which    every 
Homish    bishop   in   England    (though   he  smiles   at   it)  is 
responsible,  for  his  Church  claims  to  be  **  one  and  infallible." 
We  had  seen  the  Saint's  blood  in  Italy,  and  the  pagan  crosses 
for  the  Indians  in  Romish  America ;  and  the  priests,  after 
mass  on  Sunday  in  Spain,  buying  tickets  at  the  lottery,  and 
•^oing  oft"  with  their  whole  congregation  to  the  bull-fight. 
We  had  seen   the  "Madiai"   imprisoned  in  Tuscany,  for 
teaching  tlio  Bible  to  their  servant-girl ;  and  we  had  visited 
an  Englisli  lady  in  Lucca,  imprisoned  for  giving  one  tract  to 
a  woman.     We  had  seen  the  "paternal  government'*  that 
found  these  writings  were  **  too  hard  *'  for  the  people  ;  while 


Zerka."     But  here  we  had  the  actual  specimen  itself,  so  all  doubt  wa« 
11  uw  removeil. 

Mr.  Zf»ller  brought  it  to  England,  and  it  waa  exhibited  in  October, 
1  St)I^  at  the  Free  Museum  and  Library  in  Liverpool,  and  the  protuiw 
was  nia'le  to  present  this  iniiipie  specimen  to  the  Museum  of  the 
Palestine  Kxploration  Fund.  If  other  travellers  also  would  keep  their 
faculties  rlive  by  collecting  .irticles  for  the  same  purpose,  they  wquldbe 
d(»ing  giMKl  service,  and  would  feel  too  that  the  fruits  of  their  travel* 
are  more  widely  enjoyed  in  a  public  museum  than  in  any  private 
c'lbinet. 
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the  most  stupid  nonsense  of  false  saints,  with  pictures,  was 
publicly  sold  in  their  churches,  as  emy  to  be  understood  by 
the  people  (and  exalting  the  priests).  We  had  read  the 
book  of  the  Romish  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  proclaiming  the 
recent  miracle  of  **  Iai  SaletU;''  in  France,  where  the  Virgin 
appeared  to  two  children,  and  talked  to  them  in  patois  about 
potatoes  ;  and  which  tale,  he  assured  us,  was  approved  by 
the  Pope,  and  therefore  he  invited  us  all  to  visit  the  place. 
We  had  visited  the  said  mountain  near  Grenoble,  and  had 
seen  the  donkeys*  panniers  bringing  down  bottles  full  of 
water  from  the  holy  fountain,  while  a  wily  priest  at  the 
bottom  started  a  private  pump  of  his  own.  We  had  seen 
the  original  of  the  protest  against  this  imposture,  signed  by 
fifty  priests,  who  complained  that  the  Virgin  came  down 
upon  **  all  the  hills  around."  We  had  bought,  on  the  spot, 
the  official  report  of  the  trial  by  the  highest  court,  convicting 
the  priests  of  imposture,  and  the  woman  herself  who  had 
been  dressed  as  **the  Virgin;"  and  wo  had  seen  the  *  Tablet' 
newspaper,  in  England,  loudly  advancing  the  trick,  and  then 
— silent  * — and  the  Bishop's  book  withdrawn.  But  we  have 
never  yet  seen  the  retractation  by  any  of  these  people — Pope, 
bishop,  priests,  or  editors — of  the  proved  falsehoods  they  had 
so  freely  advocated. 

Having  seen  these  things,  and  many  others  like  them,  we 
placed  no  faith  in  what  could  be  shown  us  now  by  the  monks 
at  Nazareth ;  and  therefore  the  Bob  Boy  went  past  them  all, 
to  commune  rather  with  the  brooks,  and  trees,  and  everlast- 
ing hills,  which,  happily,  even  the  Syllnhiis  cannot  suppress. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  plans  of  the  priests  will  be 
speedily  ripe  in  England,  and  that  they  may  open  fire  along 
the  whole  lino  before  our  vigour  is  sapped  and  our  manliness 
utterly  gone.  The  hard  fight — physical  fight — that  is  coming 
must  come  soon,  or  it  will  find  us  without  heart  or  sinews. 
Even  if  it  comes  at  once,  it  will  find  us,  poor  **  swaddlers," 

♦  Yet  again,  a  short  time  afterwanU,  warmly  espousing  another 
"  apparition  "  in  the  Pyreueett. 
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lialf- ashamed  to  be  '*  Protestants,"  trembling  before  the 
sarcasm  scribbled  in  some  anonymous  garret,  as  if  it  were 
law  and  gospel  because  it  is  printed.  Do  we  really  know 
what  Popery  has  been  of  old,  what  it  is  even  now,  what  it 
tells  us  positively  it  must  and  will  be  here  and  soon  and 
always — **  dominant  ?  "  Could  you  or  I  be  true  Papists  and 
yet  loyal  to  England  ?  To  the  future  England  that  is  to 
serve  the  Pope  we  nwjht  be  loyal,  but  loyal  to  the  England 
that  as  yet  is  free — never.  These  truths  are  too  true  to  be 
told.  It  is  a  vast  indiscretion  to  tell  them  here.  But  I  have 
seen  too  much  of  these  things  to  be  ignorant,  and  I  fear  too 
little  and  too  much  to  bo  silent.  For  monej',  free  trade, 
railways,  anything  you  please  that  is  earthly,  you  may  hold 
meetings,  write  books,  light  battles,  make  any  din  you  like, 
and  be  *'  earnest,"  and  speak  plain.  But  for  the  free  Bible 
— the  right  to  tell  what  Poperj^  was,  is,  and  wants  to  be — 
you  must  hush  to  a  whisper  any  voice  you  have,  and  still  be 
reckoned  even  then  a  monomaniac.  We  must  be  *  *  charitable  " 
— yes,  and  for  whom  our  charity  *?  Not  for  our  women,  our 
children,  our  herds  of  ignorant  and  weak  who  are  beguiled — 
but  for  the  army  of  foreign  priests  who  stream  over  the  land, 
and  ruisc  an  alien  name  above  our  Queen's.  Is  it  not  just 
possible  that  our  wondrous  delicacy  in  this  matter  is  not  from 
love,  but  fear  ?  Rather,  perhaps,  it  is  because  that  sort  of  tone 
pays  best  in  general  popularity — nobody  is  so  sure  of 
approval  as  the  man  who  is  **  fiercely  moderate." 

If  you  want  to  screen  those  people  here  whom  the  Komish 
Bishop  of  Cracow  (who  ought  to  know  them  best)  calls 
"  furies,  not  women,"  to  keep  English  girls  in  their  prisons 
under  the  "moral"  restraint  of  character  lost  by  escape; 
if  you  want  to  justify  disloyalty,  to  hand  over  to  a  narrow 
ceUbate  clique  of  alien  hopes  and  sympathies  the  teaching  of 
our  nation,  to  flout  the  nobles  of  England  cringing  to  the 
**  Prince  "  Cardinal,  last  made  by  an  old  bachelor  abroad,  to 
stifle  free  speech,  to  buy  short  peace  by  bribes  ever  larger, 
never  enough,  to  fasten  on  us  again  the  fangs  that  sucked 
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£ng]and*8  best  blood  once,  and  to  shame  onr  nation  in  pre- 
sence of  the  others  who  have  writhed  out  from  under  intolera- 
ble coils  ;  if  you  will  fear  a  huge  system  for  its  power,  and 
succour  it  because  it  is  weak — wonder  at  its  wealth,  yet  pay  it 
because  it  is  poor — bow  down  to  it  as  divine,  yet  laugh  at  it 
as  only  a  ghost ;  if  you  will  enthrone  error,  and  put  fetters 
upon  truth — bind  heavier  *^  them  that  are  fast  bound  in 
misery  and  iron,"  and  sot  the  oppressor  free — put  priests  for 
our  lawgivers  and  a  gigantic  imposture  for  our  faith,  drown 
truth  in  fables,  and  shut  our  open  Bible :  if  you  want  to  do 
these  things  with  impunity,  nay,  to  be  called  '*  liberal "  while 
you  do  them — only  say  it  is  in  the  name  of  "  religion  **  and 
at  the  bidding  of  the  *'  priests,"  and  mind  you  say  <<  the 
priests  of  Rome,"  for  to  do  these  things  at  tlie  bidding  of 
any  other  would  convict  you  of  "  bigotry,"  or  treason,  or  of 
craven  fear. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Source  of  Ki!*hini  —  Megiildo — Foixi?  of  Kwhon— KUhon's  Banks  — 
Si.'*er.i'H  Stet?tU — Launch  in  a  Stonu — Up  tbo  Molchi — Meeting  s 
Cnwixlile — Wli.it  to  Do — Feelini;  a  CnxjoHile — Flight — Evidence — 
Start  on  the  Holus — River  Auit-h — Farewell  to  Jordan — Actum  the 
Bay  of  Acre — '  Anmlne' — Praise. 

V^EXT  night,  sleeping  at  Malhoolah,  seemed  to  me  the 
ly  coldest  of  any  in  the  journey.  No  doubt  this  was 
caused  by  our  **  going  up  "  from  the  deep  chasm  of  Galilee, 
where  the  temperature  in  winter  is  delicious,  to  the  higher 
ground  on  the  hills  that  encircle  Nazareth. 

Now  wc  arc  in  sight  of  Mount  Carmel,  and  the  Rob  Roy 
is  carried  over  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Here  we  come  to  a 
river  again,  and  our  paddle  is  to  be  unloosed,  so  our  pen  may 
be  set  free. 

The  source  of  the  Kishon  seems  to  be  at  Jeneen,  the  old 
En-gannim  ('* fountain  of  gardens"),  given  to  Issachar  by 
Joshua  (xxi.  29).  I  regret  not  having  examined  this  fountain 
during  a  former  visit  to  Jeneen.  But  east  of  this  there  are 
earlier  streams  of  lushon,  at  least  in  winter,  and  Dr.  Thom- 
son proves  that  the  watershed  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Kishon 
is  in  a  line  from  Ksalis  to  Endor,  and  that  the  Kishon  and 
the   Jalud   overlap  one   another   for   several   miles.*     The 

*  *  L.  and  B.'  p.  434.  Schwartz  says,  (p.  166)  that  the  Arabs  call 
the  village  south-east  of  Tailor,  near  which  the  sources  of  Kishon  are, 
Sheich  Abrik  (chief  Barak),  in  allusion  to  Banik  (Judges  iv.  6).  lu  1 
Chronicles  vi.  37,  among  the  Levitical  citie<».  the  village  is  called  Kedesih, 
and  this  may  be  the  Kedes  marked  in  Wey's  old  maj). 
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KisLon  is  called  Mokatta  (ford)  by  the  Arabs,  and  its  valley, 
£1  Kasab,  from  the  spring,  while  their  name  for  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  is  Mer^  ibn  Amer,  We  are  here  on  the  regular 
Held  of  battle  for  the  centre  of  Palestine,  while  the  Biikaa 
we  had  traversed  towards  Damascus  was  the  battle  plain  for 
the  north.  A  hundred  other  points  of  interest  are  round  us 
on  Esdraelon,  but  we  must  keep  to  a  few  that  are  fairly 
subjects  for  our  log. 

There  is  euphony  in  that  name  for  the  streams  of  Kishon, 
**the  waters  of  Megiddo."  This  town*  was  for  years  left 
under  the  power  of  the  Canaanites.  Barak  and  Sisera, 
'*  the  kings,  came  and  fought "  here  (Judges  v.  19),  and 
Deborah  sang  of  the  victor}'.  The  place  was  well  chosen  as 
a  battle-field  to  contest  both  the  road  and  the  river.  The 
Israelites  assembled  at  Tabor  could  reach  it  in  six  hours  if 
the  upper  streams  of  Kishon  were  dry,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  Sisera  could  bring  hither  his  ''nine  hundred  chariots  '* 
from  Harosheth,  if  that  was  near  Hazor,  *'  above  '*  the  waters 
of  Merom.t 

*  If  Megiddo  was  the  Roman  aUtion  "  Legio  "  (now  "  Lojun  "  of  the 
Arab),  it  is  south-east  of  Carmel  on  the  road  to  Jenin,  and  in  full  view 
of  Jezreel,  looking  west.  Farther  south,  on  the  same  highway,  wtu 
Taanach,  also  a  Canaanitii»h  town  (Judges  i.  27),  and  now  called  Tannuk. 
Vandevelde,  in  his  'Syria  and  Palestine*  (1854,  vol.  i.  p.  364),  gives 
an  interesting  explanation  of  how  it  was  that  Pharaoh-ncchoh  was 
met  here  and  fought  by  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii). 

The  "Armageddon"  in  llev.  xvL  16,  may  mean  either  the  '*  fortified 
city  *•  or  the  "  mountain  "  of  Megiddo  (Stanley,  *  S.  and  P.*  p.  338). 

Rabbi  Schwartz  (p.il65)  thus  explains  the  app.irent  difficulty  in  under- 
standing 1  Kings  XXL  19  :  "On  the  s{)ot  where  the  dogs  have  licked  up 
the  blood  of  Xaboth,  shall  the  dogs  lick  up  thy  blo«)d  also  ;  in  conjunc- 
tion i;vith  1  Kings  xxii  38  :  "  And  they  washed  out  the  chariot  in  the 
pool  of  Samaria,  and  the  dogs  licked  up  his  blood."  Naboth  was  stoned 
t«)  death  in  Jezreel,  and  still  it  is  said,  as  if  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy, 
tliat  Ahab's  blood  was  licke<l  up  in  Samaria.  He  says  that  the  Hebrew 
won.1  translated  "on  the  spot"  should  be  rendereil  "in  place  of,"  in 
punishment  for ;  so  the  same  word  in  Rosea  L  10,  should  be  "  And  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  inttead  of  people's  saying  of  them." 

+  Thomson  ('  L.  and  B.'  p.  437)  placa^i  Harosheth  at  the  large  double 
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As  Barak  began  the  battle,  a  storm  of  rain,  hail,  and  wind 
swept  over  the  plain  (Josephns,  *  Ant.  J.'  book  v.  ch.  v.  sec. 
iv.),  *'  the  stars  in  their  conrses  fonght  against  Sisera/'  and 
**  the  river  of  Kishon  swept  them  away — that  ancient  river, 
the  river  Kishon.'* 

The  treacheroas  nature  of  the  Kishon  exceeds  that  of  any 
river  I  have  seen.  Not  only  are  there  few  fords  in  the 
lower  part,  bnt  they  are  all  difficult  of  access,  even  in  fine 
weather,  and  the  depth  of  water  in  them  varies  extremely 
without  any  assignable  cause. 

As  we  approached  the  river,  after  a  long  spell  of  fair 
weather,  Hany  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  ford  it  at  once, 
for  a  few  hours*  rain  might  render  a  passage  impossible. 
On  one  of  the  thirty  visits  he  had  made  to  this  river,  he  was 
kept  thus  a  whole  week  without  being  able  to  pass.  There- 
fore we  pressed  on  with  wearied  mules  to  the  upper  ford, 
said  then  to  be  the  best ;  but  on  approaching  it  I  observed 
about  twenty  mounted  Arabs  on  the  other  bank,  who  tried 
in  vain  to  cross  there,  and  so  we  retired  and  struggled  on  to 
the  next  ford. 

To  save  time  I  went  half  a  mile  in  advance,  through  the 
reeds  ;  and,  descending  the  steep  bank,  my  horse  entered 
the  river,  which  is  there  about  fifty  feet  broad ;  but  we  had 
not  advanced  two  yards  into  the  channel  before  the  water 
came  up  to  my  knees  (sitting  in  the  saddle),  and  all  endea- 
vours to  cross  there  were  futile.  Our  horses  could  have 
crossed  swimming,  but  not  the  pack  mules. 

Again  we  retreated,  and  went  still  down  the  stream  to  the 
last  ford  (except  that  at  the  mouth),  and  which  had  the 
worst  reputation  of  all.  To  our  great  astonishment,  there 
was  actually  not  three  inches  of  water  at  this  spot,  and  the 
Rob  Roy  could  scarcely  float  across. 

This  remarkable  uncertainty  of  the  fords  is  caused  by  the 

muuD(l  opiK)Hite  Camiel,  now  called  Harothieb,  antl  he  lucidly  explainif 
the  incideDtH  of  thia  battle. 
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soft  sand  and  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  being  moved 
bodDy  from  one  place  to  another,  so  that  no  man  can  tell 
where  it  may  be  hollowed  out  one  day  or  heaped  up  in  a 
bank  the  next. 

It  is  readily  understood,  then,  how  Sisera's  army  might 
have  easily  crossed  the  Kishon  before  a  storm,  and  yet  be 
**  swept  away  "  in  the  very  same  place  after  rain  had  flooded 
the  river.  This  also  explains  why  Elijah  told  Ahab  to  hasten 
lest  the  rain  should  stop  him. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  plain  is  that,  on  certain  tracts  of 
its  surface,  there  is  strong  adhesive  mud,  and  this  alone 
enables  the  banks  of  the  Kishon  to  maintain  their  remarkable 
upright  form,  even  when  they  are  twenty  feet  high.  Now 
when  horses  and  mules  pass  over  such  places,  they  are  often 
unable  to  pull  out  their  feet.  The  struggles  of  the  mules 
when  they  felt  this  were  violent,  and  the  loads  of  those  that 
stuck  fast  had  to  be  removed.  One  of  our  donkeys,  falling 
into  this  clay,  which  is  far  stiffer  than  the  loam,  succumbed 
without  an  effort,  lying  upon  his  side  as  if  hopeless,  deep 
sunk  in  the  mire,  and  patiently  waiting  half  an  hour  until 
the  other  animals  had  been  recovered,  and  he  could  be 
released. 

I  noticed  also  that  the  form  of  the  mule's  hoof,  being 
sharp  and  pointed,  allows  it  to  sink  much  deeper  than  the  flat 
hoof  of  a  horse  ;  but  then  the  mule  can,  for  the  same  reason, 
draw  his  foot  out  more  easily.  If  a  horse's  foot  is  buried  in 
the  mud  long  enough  to  allow  the  clay  to  close  over  it  from 
above,  he  finds  it  extremely  difficult  to  draw  his  leg  out 
again,  and  he  instantly  changes  his  gait  to  a  series  of  plunges, 
with  rapid,  short,  and  jerky  steps,  snorting  and  groaning  the 
while  with  terror,  and  panting  and  steaming  in  the  wildest 
excitement. 

Therefore  it  was  that  in  this  battle  of  Megiddo  the  war- 
steeds  of  Sisera  were  **  discomfited,"  flying  before  Israel, 
"  so  that  Sisera  lighted  down  off  his  chariot,"  and  Deborah 
could  sing  in  her  hymn  of  triumph,  **  Then  were  the  horse- 
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hoofd  broken  by  the  means  of  the  pransings,  the  pransings 
of  their  mighty  ones." 

We  were  now  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  which  is  about 
fifteen  miles  in  length,  broad  and  lofty  at  the  inland  end, 
and  narrowing  to  a  lower  point  that  juts  out  seaward.  Hav- 
ing formerly  spent  a  week  in  the  Convent  here,  I  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  northern  end  of  Carmel,  bat  now  I 
scaled  the  heights  remote  from  the  sea,  to  examine  and  to 
admire  the  place  where  Elijah  met  the  priests  of  Baal. 
Stanley  has  described  this  grand  theatre,  and  the  sacred 
tragedy  that  was  enacted  there  of  old.  The  well  whence 
the  water  was  drawn  three  times  to  flood  the  sacrifice  I 
found  quite  full  to  thirteen  feet,*  and  the  channel  of  Elishon 
bends  round  close  to  Carmel  just  below  this  spot ;  and  deep 
in  its  sands  there  is  buried  no  doubt  the  golden  dust  of  idols 
calcined  and  stamped  to  pieces  by  him  who  was  zealoas  for 
Jehovah.  Then  the  old  river  trends  away  into  the  marsh 
again,  silently  meandering  slowly  to  the  sea. 

Torrents  of  rain  descended  on  our  camp  at  night,  and  the 
flat  morass  glistened  with  rain  drops,  which  warned  both 
man  and  beast  not  to  traverse  it  now,  and  justified  our 
prudent  haste  in  passing  it  while  dry. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  tour  I  would  not  have  dared  to 
carry  the  Rob  Roy  over  this  terrible  bog,  but  now,  fully 
trusting  the  horse,  we  set  ofl'to  float  her  again  on  theKishon. 
The  rain  beat  cold  in  our  faces,  and  the  winter  blast  was 
rushing  down  the  crags.  It  was  an  anxious  time,  crossing 
this   dreary   swamp   in  such   a  storm ;    and  as  my  horse 

*  The  depth  of  water  in  this  well,  when  noted  at  all  by  travellers,  is 
c»fteu  ditferent,  Vnit  it  is  never  mentioned  as  positively  dry.  Thomson's 
sugu^eritlon  that  the  water  was  obtainM  from  a  fountain  near  the  channel 
8661  iLs  to  uie  uutenaV>le.  He  cites  an  interesting  passage  from  Tadtus, 
describing  the  woreihip  on  Mount  Carmel  (*  L.  and  B.'  p.  488).  Just 
below  the  B;vorifice  place,  Moharrakah,  which  means  "  burning,"  is  Tell 
el  Kii.see.4  (hill  of  the  priests).  Finn,  however,  thinks  this  name  alludes 
t^)  mu\Q  hermit  of  later  times  (*  Byeways,'  p.  233). 
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plunged  knee-deep,  and  struggled,  he  groaned  aloud  with 
rage. 

'*  Suppose  he  sticks  here,  what  shall  I  do  ?  '*  was  the 
question,  and  it  seemed  to  be  best  then  to  throw  ofT  my 
broad  cloak  on  the  marsh  and  to  jump  into  it,  and  there  to 
lie  down  at  full  length  to  prevent  sinking  ;  but  the  next  part 
of  the  process  I  never  could  prearrange,  and  it  was  just  one 
of  those  dangers  one  cannot  prepare  for,  and  must  only  be 
blind  t  J  until  they  occur.  After  much  difficulty  the  canoe 
was  launched  down  the  deep  bank,  ten  feet  below  me,  and, 
once  all  snug  in  the  Rob  Roy,  I  was  sheltered  of  course 
from  the  pitiless  rain.  Then  they  left  me  with  a  Moslem's 
blessing,  and  I  was  soon  out  of  sight  of  mankind. 

High  vertical  banks  here  shut  in  the  Kishon,  as  it  flows 
moodily  dark  and  deep  in  a  bending  channel  about  sixty  feet 
wide.  A  curious  ledge  of  hard  clay  projects  at  each  verge 
about  three  inches  under  the  surface,  and  then  it  is  steep 
again  to  six  feet  below,  within  a  yard  or  two  from  the  shore. 
I  tried  in  vain  to  find  even  one  single  stone  with  which  to 
sound  the  middle,  and  I  hesitated  to  use  my  pistol  for  this, 
not  knowing  what  might  bo  met  to  require  its  aid  as  a 
firearm. 

Rank  grass  waved  on  each  hand  at  the  top,  and  wild 
ducks  fiew  down  the  wind,  and  a  grey  heron  and  a  white 
one,  but  neither  man  nor  beast  was  to  be  seen.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Kishon  once  begun,  we  could  hope  for  no 
landing-place  even  for  a  minute's  rest,  but  must  e*en  go  right 
on  to  the  sea. 

Soon  there  flowed  in  a  tributary  stream  from  the  north, 
and  to  this  I  turned  off  in  hopes  of  adventure  or  discovery. 
This  is  the  stream  Nahr  el  Melchi,*  or  el  Malek,  and  its 
mouth  is  twenty  feet  wide,  with  a  considerable  current,  in 

•  Schwartz  (pp.  191,  192)  8ugy;e8t}  that  this  stream,  flowing  H'mth  of 
Shafamer,  is  uauiod  after  the  aueient  Alammolech,  which  Ht«>«>l  uu  ita 
banki.  The  plain  here  may  be  the  *'  Wady  cl  Meleh,"  for  a  salt  manih 
80  near  the  dea  is  natural  enough.     Finn  also  noticeH  thin. 
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about  six  feet  of  depth.  The  banks  are  from  twelve  to 
twenty  feet  high,  and  very  steep,  with  oleanders  on  the 
sides  and  canes.  The  course  is  winding,  snd  the  channel 
soon  narrows,  while  it  bends  abruptly  amid  broken  islets. 
Still  I  pushed  upwards,  being  anxious  to  reach  the  Tell 
marked  in  the  map,  where  there  might  be  ruins  to  reward  a 
search.  At  length  it  became  impossible  to  use  the  paddle, 
the  river  was  so  narrow,  and  when  it  was  choked  by  reeds 
the  Rob  Roy  had  to  come  back,  stem  foremost,  for  there 
was  not  room  to  turn  her  round. 

Once  more  in  the  Kishon,  we  had  open  water,  and  the 
weather  suddenly  cleared  up  with  bright  sunshine  at  noon. 
It  was  time  now  to  breakfast,  so  my  bag  was  drawn  out, 
and  the  viands  spread  on  deck,  while  the  canoe  floated 
gently  about  twenty  feet  from  the  southern  bank.  Here  an 
event  happened  which  was  totally  unexpected  and  ezeeed* 
ingly  interesting.  My  paddle  was  at  the  time  across  the 
deck,  and  I  was  lolling  in  the  ''  well "  as  if  on  a  couch,  for  it 
was  found  quite  impossible  to  land  on  any  part  of  Eiahon*! 
banks.  I  was  dipping  a  little  tin  drinking-can,  with  my 
hand  dabbling  in  the  water,  when  a  strange  sound  WM 
heard  quite  near — a  measured  breathing,  gurgling,  hissmg 
sound.  After  this  had  been  repeated,  I  turned  qnietly 
round  to  look.  Within  a  foot  of  my  paddle,  and  close  to 
my  boat,  and  just  by  my  hand,  I  saw  the  nose  and  month  of 
— a  crocodile  I 

For  a  second  or  two  my  eyes  were  fixed  on  this  ex* 
traordinary  apparition  as  if  spell-bound  by  a  serpent's  gaze. 
The  nose  was  dark  grey  in  colour,  smooth  and  rounded,  and 
it  stuck  out  above  water.  The  mouth  was  open,  and  the 
water  gurgled  out  and  in.  Not  the  slightest  doubt  had  I 
that  this  was  the  face  of  a  crocodile,  though  from  its  position 
behind  me  in  the  muddy  water,  and  because  my  head  was 
low,  I  did  not  see  its  eyes.  A  crocodile's  head  had  long 
ago  been  familiar  to  me,  for  I  had  seen,  quite  near,  at  least 
fifty  of  them  on  the  Upper  Nile,  and  for  twenty  years  the 
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f&ce  of  one  of  those  I  shot  has  been  resting  exactly  opposite 
to  the  Beat  where  this  is  written.  The  manner  of  ewimming 
also,  with  the  nose  oat  of  water,  and  the  mouth  opened 
towards  the  flawing  stream,  was  precisely  what  is  so  often 
noticed  on  the  Nile,  and  the  very  first  crocodile  I  had  met 


Tl»  Cruoodila  on  the  Kuh< 


in  Egypt  was  exactly  in  the  same  position,  having  come  to 
thfl  surface  like  this  one  here  to  bask  io  the  sun. 

Hastily  risiDg  from  my  lounge,  I  grasped  the  paddle,  but 
was  donbtfal  what  to  do  with  it.  If  I  struck  at  the  aDimal, 
he  might  lash  his  tail  and  injure  the  boat.  If  I  dipped  the 
paddle  gently,  it  would  bring  my  hoiid  quite  close  to  his 
mouth,  and  an  unsophisticated  crocodile  like  this  would  very 
probably  snap  at  such  a  tempting  morsel,  though  those  more 
knowing  ones  on  the  Nile  are  shy,  because  they  learn  from 
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experience  that  men  mean  guns,  and  guns  mean  bnllets,  and 
though  bullets  do  not  always  mean  death,  or  even  wounds 
to  the  crocodile,  yet  they  sometimes  scratch  his  sleepy 
scales. 

Cautiously,  then,  I  dipped  the  blue  paddle-blade,  and 
the  no<ie  and  mouth  went  down,  and  the  Bob  Roy  dashed 
out  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  for  there  it  would  be  safer,  as 
the  crocodile  prefers  to  attack  near  the  shore.* 

Then  the  thought  came  powerfully,  **  How  important  a 
discovery  is  this,  and  yet  how  indistinct  are  its  details! 
How  wrong  it  was  not  to  get  out  my  pistol — ^how  culpable 


*  The  first  crocodile  I  saw  on  the  Nile  was  just  above  Minyeh,  which 
was  then  the  limit  uorth  for  cn>cocli]e8.  More  lately  they  have  been 
driven  far  away  by  the  8teaml>oat«,  so  that  when  the  Commodore  of  the 
Royal  Canoe  Club  ascended  the  Nile,  but  one  crocodile  fell  to  the  gun 
of  his  Royal  Highness.  But  they  used  to  come  lower  ;  so  when  I  saw 
the  croc^xiile  near  Minyeh,  I  descended  the  bank,  and  held  on  by  one 
hand  t<i  a  clump  of  palm  leaves,  while  with  the  other  I  placed  my  pistol 
within  a  yard  of  the  crocodile's  head.  Straining  then  at  the  trigger  to 
fire  it,  I  found  the  pistol  was  only  at  half-cock,  and  when  I  brought  it 
l>;ick  to  the  other  hand  to  cock  it,  the  palm  leaves  gave  way,  and  I 
tumbled  into  the  river,  but  managed  to  get  to  land  without  ha\'ing  lort 
the  i»ifltc»l,  which  is  the  same  weajnm  used  in  my  canoe  cruise. 

One  night  in  the  Nile  a  crocodile  fell  from  the  bank  into  the  middle 
of  my  •' d;ihabeeh."  He  must  have  been  asleep,  and  the  end  of  the 
lateen  yanl  may  have  struck  him.  Aroused  in  my  cabin,  I  found  all 
the  crew  had  jumpiHl  over,  and  were  clinging  to  the  gunwale,  while 
they  8creeche<l  most  vigorously.  At  Siout,  in  1849,  I  saw  what  was  said 
to  be  the  largest  croc<Klile  ever  killed  in  the  neighlH)urhood.  His  death 
was  not  accomplished  until  he  killed  two  men  by  s\^'ing8  of  his  taiL 
His  Uxly  was  hung  up  over  the  gate  of  the  town,  and  I  estimated  its 
length  as  twenty -six  feet,  but  others  called  it  thirty  feet.  One  of  the 
croc<Kliled  I  killed  had  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  pebbles  in  his  stomach,  and 
the  bullet  of  an  Arab  gim,  much  corroded.  Fourteen  hours  after  his 
death,  and  when  his  stomach  w^as  removed,  and  the  skin  was  being 
strijiped  from  his  back,  he  moved  his  tail  so  vigorously  that  we  had  to 
place  the  "  pipe-boy"  sitting  on  it,  to  keep  the  body  still.  Warburton, 
on  the  Nile,  found  a  lad  crying  beside  a  dead  cnxxxiile,  which  had 
eaten  his  grandmother.  He  sold  the  crocodile  for  7».  6c?.,  with  the  old 
lady  inside. 
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now  if  I  do  not  sift  the  matter  farther!  "  So  the  canoe 
came  close  to  the  bank  to  examine  the  muddy  shores 
which  were  in  patches,  and  in  the  most  favourable  condition 
for  inspection,  because  for  a  long  time  there  had  been  no 
rain  until  last  night,  and  the  river  had  not  yet  been  swollen 
much.  There  we  found  numerous  footprints,  which  seemed 
to  be  those  of  crocodiles.  Many  of  the  footmarks  were  in 
little  bights,  entirely  cut  off  from  the  land  above  by  banks 
quite  vertical,  so  that  no  ox  or  other  cattle  would  go  there, 
especially  as  by  the  flat  mud  banks  farther  down  there  are 
regular  places  for  cattle  to  drink  at.  Now  the  footprint  of 
the  crocodile  is  very  like  the  impression  made  by  the  human 
hand  if  you  strike  that  into  mud,  with  the  wrist  lowered  and 
the  fingers  bent.  These  were  what  I  saw,  but  to  make 
more  sure,  I  very  slowly  ran  the  canoe  upon  oue  of  the 
banks,  where  her  bow  touched  the  shore  and  her  stem 
swung  slowly  round  in  the  stream.  Just  as  I  began  to  lean 
over  to  take  a  sketch  of  the  footprints,  I  felt  sometliing 
hard  under  the  boat's  bottom,  which  began  hehind  me,  and  it 
went  bump,  bump,  all  along  (tKjainstj  not  with  the  current), 
until  it  was  exactly  under  my  seat. 

For  four  years  I  had  been  well  accustomed  to  sit  on  the 
floor  of  the  canoe  (never  using  a  cushion  or  even  a  mat), 
and  was  well  able  at  once  to  apprehend  the  various  knocks, 
and  vibrations,  and  grazings  received,  which  are  quite  dis- 
tinguishable as  the  boat  passes  over  rocks,  boulders,  shingle, 
gravel,  sand,  mud,  or  weeds.  This  fetliwj  of  the  object 
outside,  through  the  thin  oak  plant  (not  an  inch  from  your 
body),  is  almost  as  easy  as  by  the  hand  itself,  and  therefore 
I  knew  in  a  moment  that  some  hard,  smooth,  heavy  substance 
was  knocking  below  against  my  boat,  and  moving  forward. 
The  most  likely  of  all  things  was  that  this  was  a  crocodile, 
who  had  seen  the  large  object  above  him — a  total  novelty 
here— and  being  an  animal  of  curious  mind,  he  had  risen 
underneath  it  to  examine  what  was  shading  the  light  from 
his  eyes.     In  much  less  time  than  has  been  necessary  to  put 
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all  this  on  paper  the  Roh  Roy  fled  from  the  spot  at  the  top 
of  her  speed,  and  we  went  on  steadily  until  we  came  in  sight 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  Kishon  widens  for  the  last  two  miles,  and  there  are 
large  bashes  on  its  banks,  bat  mostly  on  the  north  shore. 
I  brought  a  branch  from  one  of  these  as  a  trophy  from  a 
point  jast  a  little  below  the  Nahr  el  Melcha.  Bastards  and 
hawks  were  numerous,  and  I  saw  one  white  ibis  and  one  dead 
fish.  The  channel  turns  suddenly  to  the  north  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  when  its  waters  reach  the  sea  sand,  and  are  there 
a  little  brackish.  Numerous  palm-trees  are  alongside,  and 
a  long  lagoon  of  marsh.  It  is  plain  that  the  mouth  of  Kishon 
has  been  gradually  pushed  on  northwards  by  the  slight  but 
constant  current  along  the  coast,  which  silts  up  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river.  I  noticed  the  same  advance  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Belus. 

Some  travellers  had  come  to  ford  the  Kishon  at  its  mouth, 
and  I  went  up  at  once  and  told  them  I  had  seen  a  crocodile, 
had  seen  the  footprints  of  others,  and  had  felt  below  my  boat 
what  8ocmcd  to  be  one  more.  One  of  the  party  thus  met  was 
a  foreign  Consul.  He  said  that  none  of  the  people  there  bad 
over  seen  a  crocodile  in  that  river.  But  have  they  gone  up 
high  enough  to  see  one  ?  It  will  be  perfectly  easy  to  take  a 
boat  up  the  Kishon  so  as  to  test  the  discovery,  and  I  only 
regret  that  this  was  not  done  at  the  time,  and  that  there  is 
left  to  some  other  traveller  the  satisfaction  of  bringing  home 
one  of  the  crocodiles  I  met  in  the  Kishon. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  when  this  discovery  was  pub- 
lished in  a  letter  to  the  '  Times,'  much  interest  was  excited 
among  naturalists  in  various  countries.  From  Germany  I 
received  letters  of  urgent  enquiry,  and  many  from  England 
and  America.  The  Austrian  Consul  at  Jerusalem  took  great 
pains  to  look  up  the  old  writers  upon  the  subject,  and  the 
learned  Dr.  Sandreczki  sent  me  excerpts  from  different 
authors.  As  for  the  statements  that  the  crocodile  lived  in 
the  Zerka,  it  seems  quite  unnecessary  to  refer  to  old  writers 
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upon  this  point,  because,  as  we  Lave  narrated,  there  are  now 
in  England  the  bones  of  a  crocodile  killed  in  that  river. 
{^Ante,  p.  887.)  But  it  being  indisputable  that  the  crocodile 
exists  in  the  Zerka,  we  are  more  readily  prepared  to  find  it 
in  the  river  Eishon,  which  is  only  about  twenty  miles  north 
of  the  Zerka ;  and  indeed  the  higher  tributaries  of  these  two 
rivers  are  not  five  miles  apart. 

Dr.  Thomson  says  (*  L.  and  B.'  p.  497) : — **  I  suspect  that 
long  ages  ago,  some  Eg^'ptians  accustomed  to  worship  this 
ugly  creature  settled  here  (Caesarea),  and  brought  their  gods 
with  them.  Once  here,  they  would  not  easily  be  exter- 
minated, for  no  better  place  could  be  desired  by  them  than 
this  vast  jungle  and  impracticable  swamp.  .  .  .  The  his- 
torians of  the  Crusades  speak  of  this  marsh,  which  they  call 
a  lake,  and  also  say  that  there  were  crocodiles  in  it  in  their 
day.  K  the  locality  would  admit,  I  should  identify  this 
Zerka  with  the  Shihor  Libnath  of  Joshua  xix.  26,  for 
**  Shihor"  is  one  of  the  names  of  the  Nile,  the  very  home 
of  the  crocodile ;  but  the  river  in  question  was  given  to 
Asher,  and  is  probably  the  Naaman  (the  Belus  of  ancient 
geographers),  and  the  marshes  at  its  source  are  as  suitable 
for  this  ugly  beast  as  those  of  Zoar."  It  is  presumed  that 
this  is  meant  for  Zoan,  although  crocodiles  are  not  foimd  in 
the  Delta  of  Egypt  now.  These  marshes  of  the  Belus  may 
be  the  Talmud  Hiltha  (Neubauer,  *  Geog.  Talm.'  p.  24),  or 
the  lake  Cendevia  (Lightfoot,  *  Chor.  Cent.,'  ch.  Ixiii.). 
They  are  only  a  few  miles  north  of  the  marshes  of  the 
Kishon,  which  are  in  every  way  as  suitable  for  the  crocodile 
to  inhabit ;  and  when  we  find  that  Kishon  is  between  two 
rivers,  one  of  them  now  containing  crocodiles,  and  the  other 
having  a  name  which  may  indicate  its  relation  or  similarity 
to  the  Nile,  and  that  the  ports  at  the  mouth  of  all  three 
rivers  were  visited  constantly  by  ships  from  Egj'pt,  it 
appears  highly  probable  that  the  animal  may  have  been 
either  indigenous  in  all  three  streams  or  brought  by  Egyp- 
tians for  their  worship,  or  by  Romans  for  their  games.     In 

26 
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*  Delitzsch  on  Job '  (Clarke's,  ii.  p.  866),  we  read  that 
'*  Hcrodotns  was  acquainted  with  this  name  (^a/i.'^<i(  = 
KpoKoZti\oi\ ;  thus  is  the  crocodile  called  also  in  Pales- 
tine, where  (as  Tobler  and  J.  Roth  have  shown)  .it  occurs 
especially  in  the  river  Bamiir,  near  Tantura."  But  the 
I)amiir  is  north  of  Sidon,  and  Tantura  or  Dor  is  by  the 
Zerka,  so  that  some  latent  error  is  here,  and  the  reference  id 
illuaorv. 

The  Austrian  Consul  and  the  Rev.  J.  Zeller  enquired  of 
the  monks  at  Carmel.  and  the  hunters  at  Caipha,  but  none  of 
these  knew  of  a  crocodile  in  the  Kishon.  The  only  distinct 
assertion  I  can  find  in  modem  books  of  the  fact  that  the 
crocodile   lived   in   that   river   is   the  following,  by  Rabbi 

•  Schwartz  (p.  801) : — **  The  crocodile,  Al  Buda,  is  met  with 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  Cheifa  and  Ca>8area, 
but  it  is  not  above  two  feet  in  length."  The  specimen 
brought  home  is  five  times  this  size.  Dr.  Sandreczki  said 
the  name  A\  Ptuda  is  unknown  to  him.  However,  the  above 
passage  plainly  refers  to  the  Kishon  as  well  as  the  Zerka,  for 
Haifa  is  close  to  Kishon's  mouth.* 

After  a  day  or  two  at  Haifa  we  carried  the  canoe  along  the 
white  sand  of  the  bay  of  Acre  to  the  marsh  where  the  Belus 
rises,  t 

*  A«  t<»  thf  Milijoct  gi'iiei ally,  Hc  *  Jenithilcm  und  das  Heilige  Land," 
by  Dr.  Soiij.   Sihatrhauf.eu.  ISO.B),  vol.  ii.  p.  476. 

f  Tlie  '•  Nile  of  glasi*,"  dr  tiio  Uauik  Abiatz,  where,  it  is  said,  the  'pro- 
(luctioii  «»f  iihxr^H  \va«5  firrit  disCMVtTcHl  accidentally  by  men  who  lighted  a 
hre  and  fiiiiml  gKiKtf  in  the  oinlxT^.  The  wood  for  fuel  and  the  pure 
white  Kin«l  are  clnnv  together  here.  The  expression  in  Deuten>nomy 
(xxxiii.  ly),  "The  treasure  hid  in  the  sand,"  has,  probably,  reference 
to  thi>,  and  JosephuB  meutii«nM  the  stream.  *W'.  J.'  book  ii.  ch.  x.  mc. 
ii.  ••  The  very  .*uiall  river  Belus  runs  by  it  [Acre]  at  the  distance  of  two 
furlongs  ;  near  which  there  is  Memnon's  monument,  and  hath  near  it  a 
j»laee  u«)  larger  than  a  hiuidre<l  cubits,  which  deserves  admiration  :  f'-r 
the  place  i.s  ro\md  and  ht>llow,  and  affonls  such  sand  aa  glass  is  made  of, 
which  ]»laee.  when  it  hath  Wen  emptied  by  the  many  ships  there  Imide^l. 
it  in  tilled  again  by  the  winds,  which  bring  into  it,  as  it  were  on  pur- 
p<.>se.  the  Hand  which  lay  remote,  and  was  no  more  than  bare  common 
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In  a  strong  breeze  I  lannched  here  and  traversed  the 
marshes  until  it  was  plain  there  was  nothing  to  see  except 
water  and  long  reeds,  for  I  did  not  then  know  that  crocodiles 
might  possibly  be  in  this  river  also.  There  is  a  strange 
Bavageness  about  these  marshes  of  the  Bclus,  while  palms 
grow  on  the  edge,  and  a  few  gardens  are  enclosed  from  the 
wild  desert,  through  which  two  beautiful  gazelles  afforded  me 
a  long  chase  on  horseback,  following  their  tracks  on  the  sand. 

As  no  one  but  Hany  was  present  when  we  launched  on  the 
Belus,  it  may  well  be  supposed  how  astonished  the  natives 
were  to  see  the  Rob  Roy  come  out  at  the  river's  mouth,  and 
looking  all  the  time  as  if  this  was  the  common  thing  to  do. 
We  had  found  nothing  there,  though  it  seemed  just  the  place 
for  the  Timsah  to  live  in,  but  the  wind  was  so  stirring  that 
crocodiles  would  not  be  readily  seen  in  the  fens  and  marshes. 
The  Belus  then  is  commended  to  the  search  of  some  future 
traveller. 

Again  (some  weeks  afterwards)  I  made  a  diligent  search 
along  the  shores  and  in  the  stream  of  the  river  Aujeh,  which 
runs  into  the  sea  a  little  north  of  Jaffa,  seeking  for  evidence 
of  the  crocodile  there.  As  this  river  is  between  the  Zerka 
and  the  Nile,  and  is  the  longest  constant  river  in  Palestine 
next  to  Jordan,  perhaps  it  also  might  have  been  the  residence 
of  the  scaly  monster  ;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  the  crocodile 
noticed  on  the  banks  of  the  Aujeh  (the  **  crooked  river  '*). 
Yet  the  place  was  suitable  for  its  ha  hi  tat,  and  one  must  not 
rashly  pronounce  a  negative  decision  in  such  a  case. 

When  the  question  had  been  still  further  pressed  upon 
attention  by  the  kind  enquiries  of  learned  men  at  Jerusalem, 
it  seemed  to  me  not  improbable  that  even  in  old  Jordan,  too, 
there  might  still  be  found  a  crocodile.     Reports  reached  me 

KtiDcl.  while  this  mine  presently  turns  it  into  gliuwy  santl.  And  what  is 
ti*  me  still  more  wonderful,  that  glaifsy  Kjind  which  is  suiH-Ttiuou^,  and 
irs  once  removed  out  of  the  place,  Woomoa  bare  coTuniun  sand  again. 
And  thisir)  the  nature  of  the  ]»lacc  wo  are  «i>eaking  of." 

The  uand  haH  been  enij)loye<l  f*  »r  making  gla^a  in  lat^r  times  by  the 
Venetiana  (Kenrick's  *  Phenicia ').     It  is  white  and  pure  and  l^eautiful. 
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that  the  animal  had  actually  hcen  seen,  long  ago,  in  Jordan,* 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Barclay  informed  me  that  a  few  years  ago 
one  of  his  congregation  at  Jerusalem  came  back  to  Jordan 
mourning  the  sudden  death  of  a  fellow  traveller,  who,  he 
said,  was  carried  away  before  his  eyes  by  some  animal  in  the 
water.  There  was  also  the  verse  in  Job  xl.  28,  which  says 
of  *•  behemoth,"  **  he  trusteth  that  he  can  draw  up  Jordan 
into  his  mouth,"  although  Stanley's  explanation  of  that  verse 
seems  to  turn  its  bearing  entirely  from  **  the  '*  specific  Jordan, 
and  it  seems  plain  that  another  animal  is  meant  by  behemoth, 
the  ** river  ox."  However,  it  could  do  no  harm  to  search 
even  Jordan  for  the  crocodile,  and  therefore,  on  a  fourth 
visit  to  the  Dead  Sea,  I  made  a  close  inspection  of  the  last  two 
miles  of  the  river,  with  only  this  one  object  in  view.  Captain 
Warren  also  went  over  the  same  ground  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  perhaps  with  less  hopeful  eye,  but  neither  of 
us,  at  the  day's  end,  had  discerned  the  least  trace  of  the 
crocodile  here.t 

Yet  a  day  is  not  lost  that  is  spent  by  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  and  we  cannot  have  one  too  many  visits  to  such  a 

*  Tht-  fullowing  w  from  Lightf(X>t  ('  Chor.  Dec.,*  voL  iL  p.  220, 
Oxf«)ril.,  liting  Do  Saligiiac  Itin.  (a.  d.  15*25), Ix^ok  ix.  ch.  vL  : — "Here, 
thfivfon.'.  all  we  pilgriiiw  went  uuto  the  holy  river  (Jordan),  and  wuhed 
our  boclios  and  our  tsouls  ;  tbo^e  from  tilth,  and  these  from  ein  ;  a  matt^ 
of  Very  ^eat  joy  and  he^ilth,  had  not  an  unhappy  accident  disturbed 
our  y*}'"*.  For  a  ceitjiin  physician  of  our  cnmi\any,  a  Frenchman,  an 
honest  man,  g«»ing  Homewhat  further  into  the  river,  vhis  c^iught  ypitk  a 
crocoili/t  (whtither  one  should  call  it  a  dragon  or  a  beast  it  is  uucertain) 
and  siralUnrtd  hhti  vp,  nt)t  without  the  c<.>mmon  grief  of  our  bretheren." 

t  The  river  was  then  high,  ami  any  foot-prints  on  the  hank  would  be 
mortt  likely  washed  away.  The  Arabii  whom  we  met  during  our  ride 
»eeme«l  in  no  way  suri>rwed  that  we  were  "  looking  out  for  a  Timtak." 
A  search  may  yet  be  t^uccessful  even  here,  if  it  Ls  made  when  the  watiTii 
l«nv,  and  along  the  jjart  of  the  Jonlan  from  the  last  ford  to  the  Dead 
Si  a — a  porti«)n  of  the  river  veiy  difficult  to  approach  closely,  quite 
<lev<nd  of  any  other  inteivst,  and,  therefore,  scarcely  ever  viaited  by 
tnivellerrt,  while  it  h.iii  at  the  same  time  every  feature  in  IxankB,  and 
weedn,  and  Handy  ).>ays,  which  would  tit  it  for  the  habitation  of  the 
great  reptile  of  the  Nile. 
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stream.  How  lonely  it  looked  !  To  think  of  the  millions  of 
people,  and  thousands  of  years,  that  have  had  this  river  in 
their  history,  and  yet  not  a  single  house,  or  tent,  or  hooth, 
or  even  hermit's  ceU,  is  here  to  mark  where  the  Son  of  Man 
was  proclaimed  the  Son  of  God. 

Farewell  to  thee,  old  Jordan,  hut  in  wishful  hope  of  comii^g 
here  again. 

Best  known  of  waters  in  the  whole  world,  you  have  had 
no  ports  for  commerce,  no  cities  on  your  banks,  no  green 
meads  watered,  no  traffic  on  your  waves.  But  the  foot  of 
the  patriarch  has  rested  there,  and  the  prophet  and  the  prince 
have  dwelt  beside  you,  and  battles  have  sounded  loud,  and 
hosts  have  crossed  over  you  dried  up  by  the  finger  of  God. 
If  for  ten  thousand  years  your  waters  had  rolled  on  unused 
and  unseen,  there  would  be  reason  enough  for  all  their 
flowing  when  they  at  last  became  the  font  of  our  Saviour's 
baptism,  and  glittered  in  the  light  from  a  Trinity  revealed 
to  man. 

Smoothly  gliding  out  of  the  river  Belus,  the  Rob  Roy  once 
more  floated  upon  the  salt  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Bright  sunshine  gleamed  on  them,  and  a  lively  breeze  curled 
over  each  billow  top  as  it  plashed  upon  the  shore.  Through 
the  waves  we  crossed  the  bay  of  Acre,  and  speedily  reached 
the  outlying  ruins,  which  had  guarded  Ptolemais.  ■  So 
strong  was  the  wind  that  nobody  appeared  on  the  walls  or 
at  the  sally-port  seawards,  until  the  canoe  had  come  quite 
close — certainly  the  smallest  vessel  that  ever  came  to  St. 
Jean  d'Acre.  But  the  first  man  who  descried  her  soon 
brought  the  rest  by  his  shouting,  and  the  battlements  were 
crowded,  and  the  shore  was  lined  by  sightseers.  Among  the 
busy  group,  when  I  landed,  one  said  to  me  in  good  English, 
"  Come  and  have  coffee  with  me.''  It  was  just  the  very 
thing  I  wanted — a  cup  of  hot  coffee — so  I  went,  nothing  loth, 
and  on  the  way  he  said,  **  I  wish  to  show  you  my  young 
wife."  This  seemed  odd  enough,  but  I  was  ready  for  any- 
thing that  might  turn  up. 
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The  lady  was  a  clever  Lancashire  lass,  who  had  been  six 
years  in  this  funny  little  town  of  Acre,  and  now  she  prattled 
Arabic  like  a  Turk,  and  sat  cross-legged  on  a  divan,  while 
her  nargilleh  gurgled  its  blue  cloud.  I  stayed  two  days, 
delighted  with  this  kind  Je>vish  family.  Here  was  a  little 
negro  boy,  a  slave,  who  had  run  away  from  his  master,  and 
got  safely  to  the  house  of  the  English  Consul.  And  so  at 
once  a  name  was  given  him,  **Farraj  "  (Free),  and  he  put  on 
a  pair  of  trousers,  while  a  broad  grin  of  happiness  spread 
over  his  sable  cheeks,  all  gashed  by  the  slave  stealer's  knife. 
He  has  lately  sent  me  his  *'  love  "  by  letter. 

Then  the  canoe  went  again  to  Beyrout,  and  plied  her  azure 
sail  in  the  harbour  as  before,  and  was  welcomed  by  many 
friends.  And  here  a  long  gap  occurs  in  our  log,  about  week*? 
on  dry  land,  or  under  the  earth,  in  the  shafts  at  Jerusalem, 
during  a  delightful  stay  at  the  Holy  City.  To  summarise 
that  happy  visit,  or  to  give  in  detail  all  the  climbs  up  above. 
and  dives  down  below,  the  rides,  and  talks,  and  sights,  and 
thoughts,  of  that  pleasant  month,  would  need  another  volume 
quite  as  largo  as  this.  Farewell  to  you  also,  glorious  Jeru- 
salem. 

At  Alexandria  once  more  we  launched  the  Rob  Roy  to 
embark  her  on  board  the  '  Delta,'  bound  for  home.  Farther 
out,  and  tossing  in  a  gallant  breeze,  was  the  '  Ariadne  * 
frigate,  the  sea  home  of  our  Commodore,  and  of  that  fair 
Princess  who  has  won  from  all  Englishmen  the  hardest  thing 
to  win,  our  aflectionate  regard. 

The  waves  tossed  angry  and  boisterous  as  the  Rob  Roy 
ran  out  among  the  sharks  to  salute  the  Royal  Yacht. 

The  crew  clustered  thick  in  the  rigging  of  the  stately 
frigate,  and  cheered  the  tiny  consort  with  goodwill. 

**  Turn  round  before  the  wind,"  they  cried,  "and  show 
how  you  can  go." 

It  was  a  moment  both  of  pride  and  of  fear  to  me  :  pride 
in  the  craft  that  could  finish  such  a  voyage,  and  fear  lest  the 
finish  was  to  be  in  a  capsize. 


Bat  the  Rob  Boy  blithely  tnmed  npon  n  wave  top  and 
flew  along  the  foam,  and  carried  safe  through  all  her  little 


Sng,  and  a  heart  that  beat  high  with  grateful  praise  to  Him 
who  had  vouchsafed  to  me  thus  to  enjoy  the  happiest  days  of 
a  very  happy  life. 


APPENDIX. 


I. 

The  Caxok. 

FOR  readers  who  arc  intcreatcil  in  can{»es,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to 
repeat  the  notes  and  hints  and  descriptions  alrciuly  given  in  my 
three  previous  logs  of  lone  voyages.  The  more  recent  addenda  are 
given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  eighth  edition  of  *  A  Thousand  Miles  in  the 
Rob  Roy  Canoe  *  (1870  ;  price  28.  6d.)  ;  while  the  form  and  dimensions 
of  the  best  type  of  Rob  Roy  for  rough  work  and  pleasant  foreign  cruises, 
ill  described  in  *The  Rob  R^)y  on  the  Baltic*  (4th  edition),  and  numerous 
useful  items  may  be  learned  from  the  seven  numbers  of  *  The  Canoeist,' 
published  by  the  Club. 

In  designing  the  Rob  Roy  for  the  Kistem  voyage,  a  new  and  difficult 
problem  had  U\  l>e  solved,  l>ecause  this  was  to  be  a  boat  in  which  one 
could  not  only  travel  but  sleep  comfortably.  Much  considenition  was 
given  for  months  before  the  design  was  determined,  an«i  we  shall  now 
explain  minutely  the  construction  of  what  is  in  fact  a  little  yacht,  in 
which  you  can  cruise  over  sea  and  land  for  a  week  without  getting 
supplies.* 

It  is  a  question  still  whether  on  the  whole  a  light  tent  is  not  better 
than  the  boat  to  sleep  in.  However,  we  resolved  to  make  the  lK>at  itself 
our  comfortable  be<l,  and  for  this  it  is  absolutely  necess;iry — (1)  tr»  have 
a  apace  of  6  feet  6  inches  in  length  clear  on  the  floor  :  (2)  to  remove 
enough  of  the  deck  to  give  ample  room  for  the  knees  in  "  turning"  at 
night ;  (3)  to  place  the  timbers  of  the  boat  so  that  they  do  not  gall  the 


•  My  first  canoe  wa**  built  at  Searlcs'  of  Lambeth.  My  Baltic  canoe  was 
also  built  there  (by  John  Pembery)  and  my  canws  for  the  Holland  and 
for  the  Shetlands'cruiseB.  Pemberj',  after  leaving  S<*arle5',  built  my  Jordan 
cmoc,  and  the  address  of  this  very  clever  boatbuilder  is  *  Pembery  and 
Nicholls,'  Mortlake  Boat  House. 


•i 
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shoulders,  ellx^ws,  hips,  knees,  or  heels ;  (4)  to  have  width  enough  at 
tlie  end  of  your  bed  for  the  feet  inclined  sideways  with  hoih  heels  on 
the  rt<Hjr. 

Thiri  Rob  Roy  was  therefore  built  round  me  lying  do^vn,  as  the  others 
hivd  W*en  built  alx)Ut  me  sitting.  Her  length  on  deck  is  14  feet.  Her 
fl«M)r  is  i)rolonged  by  lessening  the  rake  of  stem  and  stem  (which  are 
moiv  upright  than  in  the  drawing,  -post  p.  414).  Her  greatest  beam,  26 
inches*,  is  at  6  inches  aft  of  midships,  not  on  deck,  but  3  inches  below,  so 
thit  her  upper  streak  "  topples  in  "  amidshi^is,  but  elsewhere  is  vertical. 
'*  Everyl)ody  '*  pai<l  this  would  look  ugly,  but  "nolx^y  "  now  could  find 
out  the  dillerence,  unless  by  measurement  The  lines  thus  altered  made 
the  c<ui«)o  stow  more,  sail  better,  and  rise  t^)  her  seas  more  lively.  On 
the  other  hand,  nhe  is  hanier  to  work  than  the  Baltic  boat  in  rapiils  and 
crooked  water,  and  to  drag  on  lan<l  or  to  beach.  Her  garboanl  streaks 
at  niidshi|)s  are  so  placed  that  on  a  flat  shore  their  seams  are  nearly  as 
low  a.s  the  keel,  which  pn)jects  less  than  an  inch  outside. 

The  bunleiirt  or  ll«>or  boards  are  in  four  pieces,  so  made  as  to  form  a 
floor  of  6  feet  h»n;;,  and  thus  support  the  whole  body  of  the  sleeper. 
These  bunleuM  may  also  be  placed  above  the  well,  as  a  round  arched 
Cover,  exactly  tilling  it  up  when  the  canoe  has  to  be  carried  far.  The 
<lott*Ml  line.-*  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  112  show  the  "well  "  thus  enclosed. 
It  is  y\  inches  l<»n,.:er  than  w  necessary  for  merely  sitting  in.  The  fore 
part  of  it  is  half  «>f  a  hexagon,  &ich  side  of  which  is  one  foot  long.  The 
weight  of  thi«*  Hob  Hoy,  wWh.  paddle,  masts,  and  sails,  is  72  lbs. 

The  "apron"  is  of  course  the  most  difficult  of  all  canoe  matters  to 
settle  s.itislac'toiily.  I  tried  eveiy  feasible  plan  suggested  by  others 
or  l>y  myself,  and  tinally  resolved  upon  that  which  lx:)i*e  without  injury 
the  wear  ami  tear  of  a  whole  year's  work.  The  apnm  was  of  light  white 
wat*'q»roof,  a  present  from  a  "clerical  canoeist,"  who  has  lately  been 
paildlinu:  with  a  monkey  on  boanl,  imtil  jacko  went  up  the  mast  and 
upset  the  can«)e  and  drowned  himself.'  The  apron  is  kept  up  by  a  bit 
of  cane  arched  over  the  knees.  When  this  is  removed  (in  two  seconds) 
the  apron  lies  flat  for  portage.  There  is  no  combing,  except  at  the 
front,  and  the  edges  of  the  apron  are  fastened  at  each  side  by  a  single 
button-hole  to  a  round  stud  3  inches  bdow  de^k  outside  the  grmwale. 
This  has  never  cut  nor  worn  out,  but  it  would  instantly  burst  if  an  upset 
retiuireti  all  hands  to  debark. 

The  after  edge  of  the  apron  is  threaded  on  an  elastic  band,  an  excellent 
])lan,  devixjed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Macdtmna,  (then  commodore  of  the  "North- 


*  Of  the  420  members  of  the  Royal  Canoe  Club,  not  one  (so  far  as  we 
know)  has  becu  drowueil  in  the  many  long  canoe  voyages  over  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa.  America,  India,  China.  Japan,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia. 

The  Office  of  the  Club  is  at  20,  John  Street,  Adelphi. 
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em  Branch"  of  the  Club,)  and  thus  it  lies  close  to  one's  chest,  and  is 
yet  easy  and  slack,  being  supported  on  a  breast  button  of  uiy  coat.  The 
painter  is  fast  at  each  end  to  the  cleat  on  deck  near  each  knee,  and  is  rove 
through  the  stem-post — not  the  r«tem.  In  bad  weather,  by  putting  this 
under  the  apron  stud,  and  over  the  edge  of  the  apron,  but  lower  down 
than  the  bending  of  the  upi)er  streak,  the  apron  is  bound  close  to  the 
gunwale,  and  no  water  can  come  in.  This  plan,  invented  in  the  Red  Sea, 
worked  admirably  ever  since.  A  sliort  wooden  arched  hatch  near  the 
breast  has  since  been  adopted,  and  is  an  improvement. 

The  sail  is  the  same  in  size  and  shape  as  in  the  Baltic  Rob  Roy.  A 
simple  lugsail  often  wins  the  prize  from  all  fancy  rigs.  The  boom  goes 
into  a  hem  as  well  as  the  yard.  A  cord-loop  at  the  end  of  the  boom 
hix>k8  on  a  long  bra^s  hook  at  the  foot  of  the  mast,  so  that  the  sail  can 
be  entirely  detached,  and  stowed  away  without  leaving  jouv  seat  in  the 
well.  The  stretcher  is  upon  a  new  plan,  very  simple  and  successful. 
Instead  of  a  board  across,  supi)orted  at  each  side,  there  are  two  flat  thin 
boards,  one  for  each  foot,  which  abut  on  the  garboard  streak  bel(jw,  and 
against  a  carline  of  the  deck  above.  Thus  they  have  .strong  support, 
but  are  themselves  very  light,  and  there  is  a  clear  space  between  them 
for  a  large  biig  to  Ixj  passeil  in  forwards,  while  it<j  neck  can  always  be 
reached  as  you  sit  in  the  boat.  My  heels  rest  on  the  bare  garboard 
streaks,  thus  gaining  at  least  an  inch  more  of  inclination  lor  the  slun 
bones,  which  adds  much  t(»  comfort  when  you  sit  for  eight  hours  at  a 
time. 

Large  waterproof  pockets  are  o\\  each  side  near  the  knees.  The  lug- 
gage consists  of  one  cylindrical  *'post-othce  bag"  (Fig.  3,  p.  415),  2  feet 
long,  one  foot  in  diameter,  very  light,  with  an  iuteiior  *'  flap  mouth," 
and  so  made  that,  when  closed,  it  may  be  pitched  overboard,  and  nothing 
will  get  damp  inside.  The  bag  acts  also  as  buoyant  carg<:).  The  other 
rectangular  bag,  12  inches  on  each  si<le,  and  6  inches  broad,  holds  pro- 
visions and  things  less  injured  V)y  water,  and  this  is  stowed  just  aft  of 
the  sitter,  so  that  it  can  be  reatlily  reached.  On  either  side  of  the  w^ell 
are  stowed  pistol  and  aumiunition,  brandy  bottle  and  books,  large  water- 
proof sheet  and  coat,  the  Inverness  cape  for  sleeping  in  (weighing  5^  lbs.), 
a  water  bottle  of  macintosh,  carrpng  5^  lbs.  (Fig.  4,  p.  415  ;  Silver  has 
now  a  better  elx>nite  one),  spare  8h<x»s,  cork  seat,  topmast  (jart  of  fish- 
ing rod),  topsail,  sponge  in  tin  baler,  musquito  curtain,  towel,  fishing-net, 
hooks  and  lines,  sounding  cord,  small  stores,  matches,  etc.,  and  the 
ap2>aratus  for  the  cabin,  which  we  shall  next  describe. 

To  open  a  light  boat  of  tliis  sort  for  6  feet  6  inches  of  its  length,  and 
at  the  part  where  there  is  most  stram,  was  a  novel  proposal,  and  the 
builder  tloubted  nmch,  as  I  did  myself,  whether  she  could  possibly  bear 
such  a  mutilation  without  getting  "hogged"  or  "screwed,"  or  some- 
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thing  worse.    Careful  manjigement,  however,  overcame  the  difficulty, 
and  by  the  following  means. 

Three  feet  of  the  deck  aft  of  the  back  board  ia  in  a  separate  piece 
from  the  re.-t,  and  movable.  The  fore  end  of  this  has  on  it  a  strong, 
cur\'e<l  carliiie,  to  receive  the  whole  strain  of  the  back  boani,  and  two 
other  lighter  carlines  su])port  the  rest,  and  are  screwed  to  this  shifting 
deck,  but  all  thene  carlines  are  quite  separate  from  the  gunwale.  The 
fore  carline  of  the  movable  deck  has  at  it«  ends  strong  flat  hooks  of  iron, 
which  go  outside  the  gunwales,  and  so  brace  the  boat  together  whenthe 
deck  is  in  its  j»lace.  The  surface  of  the  deck  is  flush  with  the  gunwales, 
its  edge  Ijeiug  inside,  and  the  pressure  keeps  them  in  firm.  That  thin 
deck  h1k>u1<1  have  kept  perfectly  sound,  unwarpe<l,  and  imbroken,  through 
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HO  many  trials,  is  wonderful,  but  the  piece  of  seasoned  cedar  was  well 
c'ho^en  for  its  diiticH. 

It  is  always  best  that  the  boat  should  be  drawn  up  on  shore  for 
sleeping,  and  in  lawless  countries  an  island  or  some  solitary  place  should 
be  selected,  as  you  have  no  guard.  So,  to  rig  up  our  cabin  for  the  night, 
we  haul  the  Kob  Roy  on  shore,  and  work  herbackwanls  and  forwards  in 
the  gromid  until  she  is  linnly  bedded  for  a  gooil  night's  rest.  Next  we 
remove  the  two  flat  pieces  from  the  sides  of  the  well,  and  set  them 
upright  near  the  fore  i)art  of  the  well,  as  shown  at  a  6  in  the  last  draw- 
ing, which  is  on  the  scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  A  light 
bamboo  cane  is  tied  across  the  pieces  near  the  top.  On  this  we  lay  the 
pad<lle,  with  its  lower  blade  on  the  solid  piece  of  deck  astern,  to  form 
<»ur  roof -tree.  Next,  the  movable  deck  is  placed  on  the  paddle,  so  that 
its  Kukr  end  prc»jects  forward  to  cover  the  sleeper's  head.  Over  all,  th^ 
waterj^roof  sheet  is  thr<»wn  (shown  in  dotted  lines),  and  tucked  in 
between  the  cimoe  and  the  ground,  or  is  weiglitetl  with  stones,  or  tied 
down  on  the  windward  side  if  the  night  is  not  calm. 
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Bed. 


Bag.     Bottle. 


The  mu8<)uito  net  has  now  to  be  insertal,  and  then  we  light  the  little 
rtjuling  Lamp— which  h\)ovL  it  would  take  too  long  to  describe  accurately 
—and  tisten  it  on  the  starboard  upright,  so  as  to  Ihj  6  inches  from  my 
left  ear  when  reclining,  and  thus  to  throw  a  gooil  light  in  front  for 
reading.  Our  pillow  is,  of  course,  the  clothes-bag,  and  for  a  bed  there 
ifl  an  air  cushion,  shown  in  our  sketch,  3  feet  long  and  14  inches  broad, 
with  ribs  across  it  so  made  that  it 
will  not  collapse.  This  bed  is  parti- 
cularly comfortable,  and  we  have 
explained  in  our  log  that  it  answers 
also  for  several  other  purposes.  Its 
fliminutive  size  has  been  ridicule<l, 
but  if  you  try,  you  will  find  that, 
when  the  shoulders  and  hips  are  su]i- 

ported,  the  rest  of  the  body  needs  no  bed  at  all,  except  the  head,  which 
L^s  a  pillow,  and  the  heels,  which  can  rest  on  a  roll  of  the  tui)sail. 

\Mieel8  are  useful  at  home,  where  the  canoe  has  to  be  fi*e«iuently 
taken  across  some  beaten  path — as  when  it  is  kept  in  a  house  near  a 
river  or  lake,  and  the  wheels  can  be  left  at  an  assigned  place.  But  in 
my  journeys  I  had  found  that  out  of  each  thousand  miles  not  one  mUe 
would  have  been  helijed  by  wheels.  However,  as  the  use  of  them  was 
strongly  urged,  and  possibly  it  might  help  on  this  tour,  I  made  a  number 
of  experiments,  and  finally  reduced  the  size  and  weight  so  as  to  l>e  very 
small,  as  represented  in  the  sketch  alongside.  These  wheels  are  conical, 
made  of  wowl,  hoUowod  at  the 
centres,  and  with  light  brass  tyres, 
and  fixed  on  a  steel  axle,  which 
turns  in  a  strong  brass  piece  (6) . 
Above  this  is  a  grtK)ved  piece  of 
wood,  4  inches  l«>ng,  into  which 
the  keel  Ka)  will  fit,  and  without 
any  tying  or  fastening.  The  dia- 
meter of  the  wheels  is  4|  inches, 
and  the  whole  weighs  2  lbs.  Tlie 
plan  answered  well  on  trial,  and 
1  carried  the  wheels  all  the  wav 
round,  and  never  had  one  single 

«>cca8ion  for  using  them !  The  fact  is,  that  in  real  canoeing,  in  wild 
and  unkno^'n  lands,  you  find  no  smooth  roads  to  wheel  a  boat  ui)on,  or 
if  there  are  roads,  you  can  always  get  a  man  to  help  in  carrying  the 
boat ;  while  on  rocks,  shingle,  and  jungle,  no  wheels  would  help  you, 
:uhI  on  grass,  or  earth,  or  sand,  the  boat  can  l.>e  dragged  along. 

Before  going  to  bt^l  in  our  cabin,  our  sup^KT  had  to  be  cooked  by  the 
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"  Canoe  cuisine,"  which  has  been  fully  described,  with  diagrams,  in  *  The 
Voyage  Alone  in  the  Rob  Roy  Yawl  *  (Low,  Fleet  Street)  ;  and  as  this 
invaluable  '*  paddler's  kitchen  "  may  be  had  at  Hepburn's,  93,  Chancery 
Lane,  London,  I  need  not  further  explain  its  manifold  virtues  here.  'Sot 
is  it  possible,  I  regret,  to  answer  letters  on  the  subject  from  enquiring 
strangers,  or  to  satisfy  those  who  will  not  keep  to  the  simple  ndes  for 
it*i  proper  use. 

In  the  East  one  can  often  manage  to  get  fowls  cooked  before  starting, 
and  even  eggs,  so  that  with  "  Liebig's  extract  of  meat,"  the  essence  of 
Wef-eouj)  (Morell's,  Piccadilly),  and  dried  fniiti*,  there  is  always  a 
sumptuous  meal,  besides  tea  for  breakfast  and  a  tablespoonful  of  brandy 
to  kill  the  protoplasms  in  the  water  for  dinner.  Bread,  however,  is  the 
important  item  in  travelling,  and  especially  that  it  sliould  keep  well  in 
cold,  heat,  or  damp.  I  have  still  some  bread  got  in  Nt>rway  14  years 
ago,  other  bread  from  Afric^i  12  years  old,  biscuit  from  Sweden  9  year» 
old,  and  neat  little  loavep,,an  inch  on  each  side,  brought  from  Damascus 
'24  years  ago.  This  last  kind  of  bread  was  the  best  of  all  for  carrying, 
because  it  is  portable  and  good.  You  dip  the  loaves  in  water,  and  they 
soften  and  exj)and. 


II. 
Dress. 

In  all  canoe  cruises  it  is  important  to  have  convenient  dress.  You  are 
exposecl  to  heat  and  cold,  wind  and  rain,  to  sudden  chills  by  the  spla^ 
of  waves  and  wet  leakage,  by  working  hard  and  then  sitting  still  for 
sailing  or  for  rest,  or  to  cook  and  eat  The  dress  must  be  comfortable, 
light,  strong,  easily  carried,  washed,  dried,  mende<l,  donned  and  doffed^ 
increasetl  or  diminished.  Six  long  voyages  in  <lifferent  climates  having 
given  some  experience  in  these  matters,  a  few  brief  notes  are  inserted 
here  for  the  benefit  of  cxnoeists  who  may  pa<ldlt  in  hot  countries. 

A  straw  hat  is  quite  enough  for  the  sun  of  France  at  iu*  h<»tte8t,  but 
it  is  too  thin  for  the  metre  tropical  rays  of  Africa  ;  therefore  the  straw  hat 
was  soon  diRcarde<l,  and  riding,  walking,  and  boating,  I  wc»re  tJie  Tress 
helmet  already  described.  The  neckshade  of  this  is  longer  than  the 
front  peak,  and  so,  when  the  sun  is  on  the  face,  by  reversing  the  hat, 
more  shade  is  obtained  for  the  eyes.  This  hat  bore  every  accident  well 
—  rain,  spray,  snow,  and  heat,  and  frequent  floatings  when  knocked  off 
in  thick  jungles.  There  is  an  interval  between  the  hat  and  the  bead  all 
rt)und,  so  as  to  admit  cool  air.  I  strongly  recommend  Treus's  hat  ai 
an  excellent  headdress  for  riding  or  boating  in  the  sun,  expensive,  but 
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not  dear.  On  some  occasions  a  "  puggery  "  was  added.  A  wet  towel 
foUing  down  on  tho  shoulders  and  bound  over  the  top  of  the  head  answern 
well  in  a  breeze,  but  it  is  close  and  heating  in  calm  sun. 

**  Flannel  always  and  everywhere,  and  all  flannel,"  is  a  maxim  fur 
health.  Take  two  "  Norfolk  jackets  **  of  fine  grey  flannel  ;  one  can  go 
over  the  other  for  a  great  coat.  They  last  so  well  tbit  one  of  these  hjis 
been  through  six  cruises,  and  it  >^-ill  do  again.  No  wonder  the  t'lilorn 
said,  **  That  will  be  gOrxl  for  your  business,  and  had  for  ours.  '*  "\Vh«'n 
it  was  desirable  \a)  l)e  easily  seen  at  a  great  distance,  (by  my  dragoman}  I 
wore  a  white  nightshirt  or  a  red  jersey  ouiiti<fe. 

The  patldler  must  put  up  with  wet  elbows  for  his  coat  ;  but  the  insMe 
Jersey  ought  to  have  short  arms,  so  as  to  l)e  dry.  A  woven  slecveleuH 
vert,  buttoning  up  the  front  is  m«:>st  useful,  as  you  can  slip  it  on  when 
Billing. 

A  silk  Syrian  scarf,  of  the  largest  size,  was  always  wrapt  about  my 
I'Ais.  This  is  invaluable  as  pre:iierving  the  heat  of  the  body.  It  can  be 
loosened  in  the  boat  and  in  the  tent,  but  it  should  never  bo  put  off  out 
of  doors  if  once  it  is  habitually  worn.  On  the  passage  home  it  can  be 
cautiously  replaced  by  flannel,  which  may  be  gradually  reducetl  c^ich 
week. 

Trousers,  very  long  at  the  ankles  and  usually  turned  up.  can  be  tie^l 
down  over  your  shoes  when  dozing  on  the  shore  in  midday  hours,  and 
«o  you  will  jMizzle  the  flics,  who  think  it  great  fun  to  bite  through  socks, 
however  thick. 

Gloves  are  als<»  useful  for  the  same  occasions,  and  a  long  piece  of 
gauze  net,  six  feet  square,  tied  over  the  face,  made  pleasant  sleep  on  the 
grass  or  the  sand  of  an  island  quite  enjoyable. 

A  wateri)roof  whit^*  sheet,  six  feet  by  five,  the  cover  of  my  cabin,  was 
Very  useful  to  sj^rcad  on  wet  ssmd  for  a  couch,  or  when  tied  round  the 
waist  to  cover  tho  legs  on  horseback,  or  stretched  inside  the  tent  to  cover 
toy  bed  in  furious  rain. 

Boots  worn  outride  the  trousers  are  well  enough  for  riding,  but  are  too 
hot  for  the  canoe.  They  should  be  very  nxjmy,  but  then  they  will  not  do 
ior  walking.  Tho  pleiwant  freedom  of  light  easy  shoes  or  slippers,  when 
al»ardyour  boat,  arnj>ly  repjiys  the  weight  and  the  Iwther  »»t'  carrying 
them.  Stron;^  mhuc.-*,  however,  must  be  cjirried  to  l)e  ready  f<.>r  shingle 
or  jungle,  or  f«>r  a  long  tnidge  an<l  t<jwing  the  boat.  The  new  seamless 
indlanibber  half-booti»  were  found  most  useful  in  wet  grass  (kr  swampy 
shores. 

At  Jerusalem,  Dauituwus,  and  Cairo,  one  collar  and  ribbon  was  quite 
enough,  and  the  rt'st  could  be  left  off  after  the  voyage  out.  At  Alex- 
andria you  can  get  all  such  miserable  furniture  again  for  the  return 
vr>yage. 
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A  nighteap  is  necc8sary  fur  sleeping  in,  as  there  are  draughts  in  our 
'*  state  cabin  ;  "  for  it  will  not  do  to  close  it  entirely.  My  sou'wester 
was  useful  as  a  bag,  besides  being  the  headgear  iu  rain  and  in  steam- 
l)oatH,  etc. 

For  rain,  either  afloat  or  ashore,  I  found  the  best  pn)tector  was  a  long 
indiarubber  coat,  white  iu  colour,  which  is  of  better  stuff  than  black. 
Yet  all  such  coats  with  sleeves  are  too  hot  to  paddle  in,  uul^s  very 
slowly,  and  a  useful  plan  was  a  ca(>e,  short  near  the  arms,  and  buttoned 
]>efore  or  behiu<l,  according  as  the  wind  was  from  aft  or  ahead.  The 
anns  of  the  ciinoeist  up  to  the  elbow  can  only  be  kept  dry  by  waterproof 
sleeves  ;  but  the.se  should  not  form  part  of  the  coat. 

For  warmth  I  had  a  large  soft  thick  dark  hooded  Inverness  cai>e,  maile 
18  inches  larger  than  the  **  largest  size,"  so  as  to  touch  my  shoes  wheu 
standing  erect.  The  comfort  and  l>enefit  of  this  could  not  be  overrated. 
WTien  riding  in  the  cutting  breeze  over  snow,  it  covered  all  down  and 
even  past  the  stirrups ;  sitting  iu  the  raw  air  of  dawn,  it  kept  all  draught 
from  one's  limbs  ;  lying  in  the  canoe  at  night,  it  was  sheet,  blanket,  and 
coverlid  ;  reclining  on  sand  or  grass  by  day,  or  sitting  to  sail  in  cool 
evening  breezes,  it  kept  out  the  sun,  and  dew,  and  cold ;  and  in  the  tent 
it  was  a  c^jnifoitable  dressing-gown  to  write  in,  again  reclining,  for  to 
sit  upright  in  the  East  is  absurd,  and  the  bed  becomes  an  easy -chair. 
After  all,  this  u":seful  garment  served  as  an  addition  to  the  bedclothes 
during  sleep,  and  next  morning  it  was  rolled  up,  like  a  soldier's  greatcoat, 
and  8tra[)ped  on  my  s;uldle. 

SiHictack'.s  of  neutral  tint  (large  size  the  best)  give  comfort  to  the  eyes 
in  the  sun,  and  when  you  remove  them,  say  at  4  P.M.,  the  daylight  seeims 
to  begin  aguin,  being  alx)ut  the  same  as  it  looked  at  noon,  when  seen 
through  the  gla.^iiios. 

An  umbrella,  with  a  white  cover  (to  a  circle  at  the  top  of  2  feet 
diameter  only)  may  almost  be  included  among  "  dress,"  at  least  for  the 
hot  mouths. 

The  French  officei-s  at  Poi-t  Said  had  adapted  a  hat  very  like  a  parasol, 
the  top  being  distant  from  the  head  of  the  wearer  several  inches  all 
round,  and  connected  by  three  ^\'ires  to  a  leather-bound  iron  ring,  which 
goes  on  the  temples. 


III. 
Canoe  Gear  and  Stores. 


Gear^  etc. — Masts,  Sails,  \Mieels,  Canoe  cuisine.  Compass,  Cork  seat, 
Painter,  Air  bed,  Musquito  curtains,  Pistol  and  charges,  Lamp,  Canoe 
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bag,  Rob  Roy  bag,  Waterproof  sheets,  Water  bottle.  Fishing  things,  Net, 
rod,  flied,  Hooks  and  lines,  Flag,  Sponge,  Baler,  Spare  paddle-rings, 
Plug,  Lens,  Long  knife,  Cane,  Blocks,  Wax-end,  Tools,  Nails,  Screws, 
Wire,  Spare  roiw  and  cord,  Marine  glue.  Putty,  Filter. 

Drtii. — Pith  hat,  Woven  caj),  Norfolk  jackets  (2),  Woven  vest,  Silk 
scarf,  Socks  (2j,  Flannel  trousers  (2),  Flannel  shirts  (2),  Under  vests  (2), 
Cape  and  hood,  Sou'wester,  Shoes,  Macintosh  coat,  Waterproof  boots, 
Slipi^ers,  Brushes  and  comb,  Scissors,  Needle  and  thread,  pins.  Umbrella. 

food,  etc. — Liebig  s  extract  (2),  Arrowroot,  Tea,  Beef  essence.  Methy- 
lated spirits,  James's  powder.  Insect  |>owder.  Bread,  Eggs,  Fowls,  Pud- 
ding, Figs,  Oranges,  Laudanum,  Quinine,  Gregory's  mixture.  Lint,  Brandy, 
Plaiater,  Wax  matches,  Fuzees,  Chibouque. 

Carrjo. —  Books,  Maps,  Papers,  Guidebook,  Album,  Notebook,  Ink, 
Pencils,  Penknife,  Magnesium  wire,  Drawing  things.  Presents,  Money. 


IV. 

Zoaiiy  Raniesas,  and  PUhom. 


The  discoveries  ULide  as  to  these  three  places  have  been  largely  added 
t4)  iK-ithiu  the  last  few  years.  From  '  The  Student's  Ancient  History  ' 
(Murray,  1S71,)  we  learn  that  Papyri,  of  the  reign  of  Rameses  II.,  tell 
that  Per-a-a  (Phanioh)  erected  two  principal  fortified  cities,  Rhamses 
ami  Pachtum,  (Rameses  and  Pithom  of  the  Bible,)  and  a  papyrus  at 
Leyden  say*  that  the  Aberou  or  Aparu,  (Hebrews,)  built  one  of  these. 

The  most  recent  reliable  information  on  this  subject  waA  given  in  a 
pa|>er  re;ul  at  the  International  Congress  of  Orientalists  in  London,  in 
September  IS 74,  by  His  Excellency  Brugsch  Beg,  who,  with  M.  Mariette, 
has  been  long  engaged  in  studying  Egyptian  to|x>graphy.  From  the 
summary  given  in  the  Times  of  Sei>t.  18,  the  following  is  extracted  : — 

**  Directed  by  an  order  of  His  Highness  the  Khedive  of  Blgyi)t,  Ismael 
Ptwha,  to  coiae  t ■>  Loudon  in  order  to  represent  his  country  at  the 
International  Congress  of  Orientalists,  the  desire  of  this  Prince  wm  that 
I  might  communicate  to. the  enlightened  public  of  England,  who  interest 
themselves  in  all  Biblical  questions,  the  results  of  my  last  researches  on 
the  sjjouru  of  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt.  I  have  chosen  for  my  theme 
the  exodus  of  the  Hebrews  from  Ramses  to  their  arrival  at  Elim.  All 
Mvttnts  who  have  previously  occupied  themselves  with  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  this  route  have  taken  as  the  basis  of  their  researches  the  geography 
of  Egypt  during  the  time  of  the  Lower  Empire,  comparing  it  with  that 
of  our  days.  So  m:my  sacant*^  s*i  many  diflFerent  opinions  concerning 
this  route.     But  all,  with  the  exception  of  two,  agree  that  the  Jews 
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went  through  the  Red  Sea.     My  own  researches  are  founded  on  the 
geographical  iudicationd  of   Egj'ptiau   monuments,  contemiwrary  ^-itli 
the  time  of  the   exodus.     I   was  al>le   to   reconstruct    the  Egypt  of 
this  eiKx;h,  with  its  42  proviuces,  with  its  chief  towns,  and  with  a  very 
great  number  of  very  curious  details  of  the  tojwgraphy  and  also  of  its 
DiWne  rites.     From  this  I  have  aniveil  at  the  following  conclusions, 
which   I  consider    unquestionable : — 1.    That    the    town    of    Ramses 
*  (lifters  in  no  way  frt)m  the  town  of  Zoan,'  which  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible  as  the  place  where  Moses  i>erformed  his  miracles  before  the  Pharaoh 
of  his  time.     This  is  the  same  town  which  the  Greeks  called  Tanes,  and 
which  was  the  chief  t<nvn  of  the  district  Tanitis.     2.  That  the  town  of 
Pithom,  likewise  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
adjoining  district*?,  called  by  the  Greeks  the  district  of  Sethroites.     The 
Semitic  name  of  this  same  town,  cite<l  in  the  papyri  of   the   British 
Museum,   was  Suko  or  Sukoth,  which  corresjwntls  exactly   with  the 
second  station  at  which  the  Hebrews  camped  after  their  exodus  from 
Ramses.     8.  The  third  station,  called  in  the  Bible  Etham,  bears  the 
name  of  Hetham  in  the  Kgyi)tian  texts  ;  the  name  means  *  the  fortified.' 
This   fort    was  situated   westward   from   the  place   el-Kantareh   (i.r, 
the   bridge)    of   to-day  on  the  confines  of  the   desert.     After  hamg 
arrived    at  Etham   the    Hebrews   turned   to   the   North,    and   arrived 
then  at  (4)  Migdol,  which  w;is  the  fourth  station.     The  name  is  com- 
pletely Egj'ptuan,  and  means  the  fortress  Magdolon  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  situate  at  Tel-e-Semout  of  our  day.     Setting  out  from 
Migdol,  the   Hebrews  camjved  between  Migdol  and  the  aea  (».e.,  the 
Mediterranean)  before  the  entrance  of  the  Hiroth  (Pi-hahiroth),  in  face 
of  Bjial  Zei)ln)n.     The  Hiroth,  an  Egyptian  term,  denotes  those  fearful 
abysses  sitcate*!  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Lake  Sirboms. 
The  place  of  Baal  Zephon,  in  Egyptian  Baali  Zlapouna,  is  the  name  of  a 
Simctuary  situiite<l  at  the  Casian  Mount.     As  Pharaoh  and  his  army 
pursued  the  Hebrews  on  this  isthmus  between  the  sea  and  the  hdce  of 
Sirbonis,  to  which  the  inscriptions  give,  as  to  all  lakes,  even  to  the  Red 
Sea,  the  name  of  Sea  of  Algae  (jam  Suph)  there  befell  the  Egyptians  at 
those  places  the  same  fate  which,  in  the  course  of  hwt'^ry,  befell  travel- 
lers as  well  ius  whole  armies — they  were  swallowed  by  the  abysses  of  the 
sea  of  Algal  or  Weeds.     Once  arrived  at  Mount  Kasios,  where  was  the 
Eastern  frontier  of  ancient  Egj'pt,  and  where  the  '  way  of  the  Philistine' 
begins,  the  Hebrews  traverseil,  in  a  southern  direction,  the  desert  to 
Manih,  '  where  the  water  Wiis  bitter.'     These  are  the  Bitter- water  Lakes 
«)f  our  day.     The  sixth  station,  Elim,  is  called  in  Egyptian  *  A-lim*  (i.fn 
the  town  of  *  fishes'),  to  the  north  of  the  Red  Sea.     All  these  indica- 
tions exactly  corresiwnd  in  Hebrew  and  in  Egyptian.     No  iavani  can 
separate  them  from  one  another,  nor  alter  Uie  site  now  fixed  once  for  all. 
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The  Egyptian  papyri  and  monuments  teach  us  equally — that  the 
Egyptian  title  of  '  Zaphnatphanekh,'  borne  by  Joseph,  is  to  be  found  in 
Egyptian  under  the  form  of  *  Zaphu-net-phaankh/  signifying  The 
governor  of  the  district  Sethroites  ;  2,  that  the  second  title  of  Joseph, 
Ab  of  the  Pharaoh,  is  Egyi)tian;  it  signifies  *  The  first  officer  of  the 
House  of  Pharaoh  ;'  3,  That  the  town  Pithom  worshipped  God  under 
the  name  *  The  liWng  God,'  which  corresponds  exactly  with  the  mean- 
ing of  the  name  *  Jehova  ; '  4,  that  a  serpent  of  brass,  called  Kereh  (the 
polished)  was  regarded  as  the  living  symbol  of  God.  This  is  without 
doubt  the  serpent  of  Moses,  the  rite  of  which  prevailed  at  Jerusalem 
imtil  the  time  of  the  King  Hezekiah.  The  papyri  inform  us  likewise 
that  the  Hebrews,  intermixeil  with  other  people  of  Semitic  origin, 
inhabited  during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt  the  districts  of  Ramees  and  of 
Pithom  ;  that  they  were  compelletl  to  build  certain  constructions  in  both 
of  these  towns  until  Moses  delivered  them  '  out  of  the  house  of  their 
bondage.'  As  the  Jewish  legislator  performetl  his  miracles  before 
Pharaoh,  the  latter  gave  the  order  to  his  'kartouniim'  {}.t,^  thaumaturges) 
to  do  the  same.  We  meet  once  more  a  name  which  is  Egyptian.  The 
word  in  (juestion  signifies  'high  prieists'  of  the  town  of  Ramses.  This 
coincidence  here  is  again  perfect.  The  name  of  the  Hebrews,  which  some 
have  propoaie<l  to  compare  with  a  word  *  Apini,'  cited  in  the  Egyptian 
texts,  does  not  exist ;  at  least,  nobody  has  met  with  it  until  now.  But 
the  name  of  Moses  (in  Hebrew  Moshc)  is  to  be  found  in  the  name  of 
a  place  called  *  Isle  of  Moshe,'  which  is  situated  on  the  right  border  of 
the  Nile,  in  the  Heptanome.  The  Roman  itineraries  have  designated  it 
by  the  name  of  Musac  or  Mouson.  Science  cannot  decide  whether  the 
Jewish  legislator  was  meant  or  an  Egyptian  of  the  same  name." 

Pithoui, 

The  following  is  extracted  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Canadian 
Institute,  Feb.  10,  1872,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Campbell,  Toronto,  and  printed 
in  The  Canadian  Journal  of  Dec.  1872  : — 

"Pi  is  the  Coptic  article.  Thorn  relates  to  the  solar  god  Atum^  Atmow^ 
"  who  is  calle<l  Athom."  Aetos  is  an  ancient  name  of  the  Nile.  The 
lotus  w^'l8  Nofrty  and  this  was  a  name  of  A  thorn  who  bore  the  lotus  on 
his  head.  Connected  with  these  are  the  Sanskrit  Atma  (soul),  Greek 
thunios,  German  Athetn^  and  in  relation  to  water  the  Arabian  Yodham, 
Hebrew  Ethamy  Greek  potamoSy  English  Thamta^  Tamur^  ancient  Irish 
Tamh  (ocean).  Thus  the  ancient  name  of  the  Nile,  with  the  article 
j)refixe<l,  becomes  a  general  term  for  any  river  and  for  even  districts. 

On  Oct.  10, 1874,  the  perioilic  rising  of  the  Nile  attaineil  the  alarming 
height  of  more  than  30  feet,  the  highest  for  twenty  years. 
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V. 
Voyage  op  Moltsix'x  on  Jordan  in  1847. 

Although  the  Rob  Roy  is  the  first  traveller's  boat  recordeti  as  having 
navigated  the  Upper  Jordau,  there  were  two  previous  boat  expeditioiu 
upon  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Lower  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea. 

The  first  of  these  was  by  Lieutenant  Molyneux,  of  H.M.S.  '  Spartan,' 
in  1847,  and  the  other  by  Lieutenant  Lynch,  of  the  L^nited  States 
Navy,  in  1848,  who  published  a  careful  and  interesting  report. 

The  voyage  of  Molyneux  was  narrated  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Qeographical  Society  on  March  28,  1848,  and  printed  in  their  Journal, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  104.  This  tells  us  how  he  transported  the  ship's  "  dinghy" 
(a  small  boat)  from  Beyrout  to  Tiberias  by  cameh,  and  from  thence  he 
Ktarteil  on  August  23,  1847,  with  five  men,  two  of  them  English.  They 
did  not  examine  the  lake,  but  paKsed  at  once  southwards  to  begin  the 
Jordan.     We  have  condensed  the  following  brief  notes  of  their  voyage  :— 

Molyneux  judged  the  size  of  the  lake  to  be  eighteen  milies  long  and 
eight  or  nine  wide.  He  found  the  hot  springs  at  Tiberias  about  130^  F. 
For  seven  hours  after  the  "  broken  bridge  "  (a  mile  from  the  lake),  they 
'*  scarcely  ever  had  sufficient  water  to  swim  the  boat  for  a  hundred 
yards  together."  On  the  26th  he  had  to  carry  the  boat  on  camels 
alongside  the  river  before  reaching  the  Jisr  Mejamia,  and  after  that  for 
a  great  part  of  the  time  he  was  on  the  bank  and  frequently  out  of  sight 
of  the  boat,  which  had  four  men  to  pull  her  and  one  to  steer.  On  the 
30th,  just  below  the  jimction  with  the  Zerka,  she  was  attacked  by  fifty 
Arabs,  who  fired  shots  and  then  captured  her,  and  took  the  men  away. 

Two  Arabs  brought  the  boat  on  to  Jericho.  On  the  3rd  of  September 
Molyneux  embarked  in  her  on  the  Dead  Sea  with  "Toby**  (a  guide  from 
Tiberias),  and  a  Greek  from  Jerusalem.  He  sailed  south  from  6  PJr. 
until  2.  30  A.M.  on  the  4th,  and,  after  sailing  about  continually,  landed 
at  noon  on  the  5th.  They  shot  some  birds  standing  in  the  water,  and 
saw  others  flying  overhead  when  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  They 
noticed  a  strip  of  foam  north  and  south  beginning  west  of  Jordan's 
mouth  and  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  sea,  '*  constantly  bubbling 
and  in  motion  like  a  stream  that  runs  rapidly  through  a  lake  of  still 
water,  while  nearly  over  this  white  track,  during  both  the  nights  that 
we  were  on  the  water,  we  observed  in  the  sky  a  white  streak,  like  a  cloud, 
extending  also  in  a  straight  line  fn^m  north  to  south,  and  aa  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach.    On  the  8th  the  boat  arrived  at  Jerusalem." 

Mr.  Finn,  then  Consul  at  Jerusalem,  kindly  aided  Molyneux,  and  he 
tells  us  the  rest  of  the  story  in  *  Under  the  Crown  *  for  May,  1869.  The 
end  of  it  was  as  follows  : — "  At  my  farewell  greeting  I  congratulated 
him  on  being  so  much  recovered  in  health.     He  answered,  'This is 
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temporary,  during  the  excitement ;  wait  till  I  get  on  boani,  then  I  tihall 
catch  it ' — a  prophecy,  alas  !  too  tnie.  They  arrived  at  Jaffa  with  the 
boat,  as  sound  as  ever,  and  the  crew  set  up  three  cheers  on  Iier  mounting 
the  deck,  an<l  vowe<l  she  would  never  be  washed  again,  but  keep  her 
nlime  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  a  memorial.  They  rejoined  the  *  SfMirtan ' 
on  September  8.  On  reaching  the  station  at  Beyrout  fever  seizeil 
it»  noble  victim,  ;)nd  on  the  3rd  of  October  Molyneux  died." 


VI. 

Altitudes  according  to  Authorities  relied  upon  by 

Vandevelde. 

I. — Those  in  Connection  with  the  Jordan. 

Feet  above    |  Feet  above 

the  Sea-level.  <  the  Sea-level. 

Kefr    Kuk  (basin   north  of  '  (2)  Banias  source  of  Jordan      1200 

Wady  et  Teim) 3500    (3)  Dan  source  of  Jordan  ...       tJ47 

Lake  Phiale 3304  |  Jisr  el  Ghujar  (Roth)        ...       346 

HaubeyaTown    2160   A  in  Belata  (by  estimation)         220 

(1 )  Hasbeya  source  of  Jordan     1 700  j  Hooleh  marsh     180 

Ford  below 1654    Jisr  Benat  Yacoub      90 

Khan  below         1619 


Feet  below    |  Feet  below 

the  Sea-level.  the  Sea-leveL 

Feuiplars*  keep  near  Jordan  Dead  Sea     1292 

[ehtimate<l  by  J.  M.]  ...  0  '  Dead    Sea,    greatest    depth 

Lakeof  Gennesareth(L}'nch),  (Lynch,    1308  ;    Moore 

(greatest  depth  1 60  feet)       653  ■         and  Beke,  1 800) 3092 


II. — Other  Rivers. 

Ahaaa  River, 

Feet  above  Feet  above 

the  Sea-level.  the  Soii-lwel. 

Sources  near  Zebedany  (For-  Fall  at  Suk  Bara<la  (Russeg- 

ter)       3608  ger)       3566 

Damascus  (mean  of  6)       ...     2400 


Sana  (Schubert) 


Pkarpar. 


2973 


Kishon. 
Plain  of  Esdraelon  (where  drained) 


100 
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1  Places  uestioked  in  the  Boni:. 


Lehanou,  Jebel  el  Mei-kjeh     JOdSl  ■  Banias  (Subcibeh  Cattle),  l.y 


Lelhinuii.  Jebel  SiDiiin 
Diiuffi  (Allen 
ZaUeh  (Ri»w 
Jcruaalem    .. 


itHara        

3S->5  !  Maiiat  Tabur  (U.in>«U) 
3ll9(i :  Carmel  (higbeit  point) 

•I'&il   Nazareth  (Koth) 

■2400  :  Kum  Hattin       

JiH-Burghui        

2300   Giimflla  ruing       


Schools  and  Missions. 

Beiudea   the   iDstitutiuas  referred  to  ulre.-t(ly,  the  fuUowiDg  maj  be 

At  Jaffa  there  in  a  verj'intereetiDg  little  ccbcxil.coiidurted  tya  yimiig 
lady,  aided  by  friends  in  England.  Several  visits  to  the  inatitntipn 
made  me  admire  it  more  aiul  more  each  time.  The  children  of  Jaffa 
are  in  a  horrid  dirty  poky  hule  of  a  tuwo,  and  it  mui^t  be  charming  for 
them  now  to  go  to  a  schoolroom  (new  in  1870}  where  bright  smiles  await 
them,  and  the  happy  teaching  of  a  loving  heiirt.  Jews.  Turks,  and 
Franks,  all  partake  of  thin  lileBsing  in  the  very  j'laee  where  Peter  was 
taught  that  the  Gospel  w:ia  meant  for  u»  all.  Thechildren  are  delighted 
to  nee  a  vieitor,  and  ad  very  many  traveUers  paae  through  Jaffa,  it  may 
be  a  new  pleasure  to  them  to  look  in  at  the  JaSa  school. 

On  Oct.  31, 1874.  .in  aLirtuiiig  telegram  from  Constantinople  appeand 
in  the  Timtt  to  say  th.it  the  ChriHian  schools  in  Syria,  and  especially  in 
Jaffa,  are  to  be  Bupprri<sed. 

Soriettifor  Promoting  Ftmak  Edaealion  in  the  Eait. 

For  forty  years  this  Society  has  pursued  the  special  object  with 
valuable  resnlbi.  With  an  income  of  about  3,000(.  a  year,  it  h.-is  been 
engaged  for  all  these  years  in  a  large  field  of  labour.  It  Buppliea  l.SOOl 
in  salaries  to  its  own  missionary  teachers  at  Hong  Kong,  Singapore, 
Calcutta,  Agra,  Delhi,  Loodiiuia.  Cuttack,  Piplee,  Secuudra,  Sierra  Leone. 
Shrmlan  (on  Mount  Lebauon).  Sidon,  and  Nazareth ;  also  grantt  and 
school  materials  over  the  field  of  Protestant  missions  in  the  Eart.  The 
estimated  value  of  tallies'  work  anil  clothing  Eient  abroad  for  Bale  during 
the  jiast  year  is  nearly  SfitOl.  Many  additional  schools  are  needed ; 
numerous  additional  native  te,iclier«  are  ready  for  employment,  Thm 
ladies  are  leaving  England  for  Zenana  wort  in  India. 
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Further  information  will  be  gladly  8upplie<l  by  Misn  Webb,  267, 
Vauxhall  Bridge  Road,  London. 

Extracts  from  a  Speech  of  the  Bishop   of  Jerusalem   at  a    Meeting   in 

London  in  July,  1869. 

''I  fii-at  visite<l  Palestine  about  forty  year-ii  ago,  when  there  was  no 
Bible  to  be  found  either  among  the  Jewa  or  the  Christian.i,  or  the 
Moliammeilanrt — the  deei>e.st  ignorance,  darkness,  8ui)er8tition,  and  vice 
characterised  all  the  inhalntants  of  that  land  at  that  period.  With 
reai>ect  to  the  Jews,  160  adults  have  been  baptized  in  Jerusalem,  whilst 
a  number  of  the  younger  Jews  have  received  the  first  germs  of  the  tnith 
of  the  Gospel,  and  been  sent  away  from  Jerusalem  by  their  friends  and 
the  rabbis,  to  remove  them  from  the  influence  of  the  missionaries. 
There  are  now  very  few  Jewish  families  in  Jerusalem  who  do  not  posse.'W 
a  coi»y  of  the  Old  Testament,  at  least,  and  a  great  number  have  the  New 
Testament,  which  they  rea<.l  amongst  their  fiiends.  Whilst  forty-two 
years  ago  the  Jews,  taught  from  the  Talmud,  believed  it  to  be  their 
duty,  wlieuever  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  of  Nazareth  w:i8  mentioned, 
to  curse  that  name  and  blaspheme,  there  are  now  very  few  who  would 
do  so.  NN'e  every  day  meet  with  some  who  confess  that  Jesus  was  a 
good  and  righteous  man,  and  that  their  forefathers  were  ^^Tong  in  per- 
secuting Him.  In  Jerusalem  and  the  places  around,  our  missionaries 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  dispose  of  large  mmibers  of  copies  of  the 
Scriptures.  With  rerspect  to  Roman  Catholics,  Armenians,  Copts,  and 
others,  forty-two  years  ago  the  priests  and  laity  were  ignorant  of  the 
Christian  religion.  There  was  not  a  single  Christian  school  belonging 
to  any  denomination  in  the  whole  of  Palestine.  We  now  have  twenty- 
four  Pn>te.st;mt  schools,  containing  about  1,000  children — Dnises, 
Mohammedans,  and  Jews — who  are  taught  the  Word  of  God.  Of  these 
twenty-four  schools,  fourteen  are  under  my  charge.  The  people  are  not 
able  to  pay  for  the  education,  even  were  they  willing  ;  but  they  are 
Ix'coming  willing.  After  the  Roman  priests  had  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  parents  from  sending  their  children  to  our  schools,  the  Greek  Patri- 
arch gave  us  a  Bible  school.  Finding  their  excomnmnicatit)n  un- 
successful, they  l)egau  to  open  schools  wherever  I  liad  .succeeded  in 
opening  one,  so  that  for  every  oqe  of  our  schools  there  are  two  others. 
They  do  not  teach  the  Bible,  yet  when  the  children  begin  to  re;wl,  we 
give  them  the  pure  Word  of  Go<l.  When  the  children  rei)eat  passages, 
their  parents  often  request  them  to  read  out  of  the  Word  of  God. 
Almost  everywhere  there  are  more  children  in  my  one  school  than  in  the 
(treek  and  Roman  Catholic  schools  put  together.  In  Abyssinia  about 
6,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures  have  been  given  away;  a  number  of  the 
Jews  and  others  are  reading  the  Bible  there.      When  I  first  went  to 
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JaniMlem,  theiv  was  onlf  one  natire  ProUstaiit ;  we  have  nine  manj 
congregatiuim  of  |'«'i]>le.  They  obtain  no  temporal  benefit  wjitcvvr 
frum  beviniiitig  l'rut<»taiitB  :  on  the  contrary,  they  kive  everything 
B^iuuxt  thein." 

liifonniktiou  receiveil  in  IS'U  ebowg  that  tbe  Jenn'  boarding-houM  is 
Jariu).i)ein  U  Kterulily  succeeding  in  ite  object.  In  uinny  e}-ii,igiign» 
t)ivn;  the  fiitbbjii  receirwl  ma  very  kindl}-— a  very  ^ctM  change  fium 
what  w«»  Been  there  twenty  years  before. 
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oiLiIuJi  arid  Axl*t1nu7. 
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600  Illustrations.    3  Vols.    Medium  Svo.    41.  <$ 
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